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the  sitting-room  at  "broadlands” 


LADY  LOUIS  BY  THE  RIVER  TEST  IN  THE  GROUNDS  AT  BROADLANDS 


PREFACE 


It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  contemporary  woman  who  is  more 
worthy  of  being  written  about,  but  less  inclined  for  it,  than  the  Countess 
Mountbatten  of  Burma.  Only  reluctantly  did  she  submit,  and  even  then  the 
story  took  some  getting — the  chief  difficulty  being  that,  if  she  does  happen  to 
be  in  the  same  country  for  two  consecutive  weeks,  she  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
found  during  that  period  in  one  spot !  Meetings  had  to  be  staggered  over 
several  months.  But  elusive  though  she  may  be,  Lady  Louis  is  still  the  most 
helpful  subject  I  have  encountered  in  years  of  writing  about  people.  Having 
once  given  her  consent,  she  withheld  no  possible  source  of  material,  and  I  have 
had  access  to  her  diaries,  letters,  memoranda,  her  homes,  members  of  her  family, 
her  personal  servants,  friends,  colleagues  and  associates,  her  admirers  and  critics. 

For  the  childhood  days  I  am  in  the  debt  of  Miss  Stella  Underhill, 
who  probably  knows  more  about  Lady  Louis’  grandfather,  the  fabulous  Sir 
Ernest  Cassel,  than  anybody  alive  today;  Miss  Laura  Deviera,  who  lives  in  a 
charming  old  house  near  Colchester;  Jules  Bracken,  the  bailiff  at  Classiebawn 
Castle,  near  Sligo,  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  who  has  been  with  Lady  Louis’ 
family  longer  than  she  has  herself;  Aldred,  who  was  her  father’s  valet,  and 
Geary,  the  fishing  keeper;  Tarrant,  her  head  gardener;  Yeates,  another  gardener 
and  one  of  her  childhood  playmates;  and  Wymbs,  who  came  to  wait  on  her 
in  1914.  Mrs.  Georgina  Blois  was  extremely  helpful  with  the  "Broadlands” 
background  and  with  details  of  its  treasures,  historical  papers,  pictures,  furniture 
and  objets  d’art.  I  am  grateful,  too,  for  the  assistance  of  Commander  W.  F.  G. 
North,  R.N.,  who  has  been  the  agent  there  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  to  Frank 
Randall,  who  has  been  the  Mountbattens’  butler,  very  discreetly,  for  thirty. 

For  the  period  of  the  blitz  there  were  Mr.  B.  Stitcher,  Divisional 
Superintendent  of  No.  182  Tower  Hamlets  Division  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Brigade;  Major  AX  White-Knox,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Commissioner  of  the  Brigade’s 

°f  D^Stnct;,  Mlss  Maud  Harrison,  M.B.E.;  Miss  Myrtle  Tuckwell 
M.B.E.;  and  Miss  Grace  Tuckwell. 
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Lt.-Col.  J.  W.  Weld,  O.B.E.,  accompanying  Lady  Louis  on  some  of  her 
travels  in  Europe  following  D-day,  was  able  to  observe  how  she  developed  the 
hospital  visiting  technique  for  which  she  is  now  famous :  he  told  of  their  many 
narrow  escapes  and  some  of  the  touching  and  amusing  stories  of  her  return 
to  Paris  after  five  years.  When  Major  B.  L.  Hunter  received  orders  to  escort 
Lady  Louis  on  her  visit  to  India  and  S.E.A.C.,  he  brought  his  squash  racket, 
hoping  for  a  few  games  at  the  week-ends.  Major  Hunter  never  used  his  squash 
racket.  The  reason  is  given  inTiis  account,  and  that  of  Miss  Nancie  Lees,  Lady 
Louis  private  secretary  at  the  time,  of  their  fantastic  tour  through  India,  and 
up  along  the  front  line  of  the  Burma  fighting,  to  China,  and  back  to  Ceylon. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Girouard,  Assistant  Superintendent  in  Chief  of  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Brigade,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Miller,  S.R.N.,  flew  with  Lady  Louis 
into  Siam  with  the  first  wave  of  the  occupying  troops  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  allied  prisoners  in  the  Japanese  horror  camps  in  the  jungle. 

After  the  surrender  ceremony  in  Singapore,  Lady  Louis  undertook  to  fly 
to  every  prisoners-of-war  and  internment  camp  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  to 
help  organize  the  distribution  of  emergency  supplies  and  assist  generally  in  the 
evacuation  arrangements.  This  she  did,  in  most  cases  before  her  husband’s 
forces  could  be  landed.  It  was  one  of  the  outstanding  single-handed  mercy 
missions  of  the  war,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Ward,  M.B.E.,  who  went  with  Lady 
Louis  and  is  now  her  private  secretary,  has  supplied  much  of  the  intimate 
personal  material  used  in  the  telling  of  it. 

Miss  Muriel  Watson,  O.B.E.,  is  Director  of  the  Emergency  Help  and 
After  Care  Department  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  and 
the  British  Red  Cross.  She  worked  closely  with  Lady  Louis  from  1939,  going 
subsequently  to  India  with  her  as  a  personal  assistant,  and  has  helped  me  to 
record  the  very  human  story  behind  the  Viceregal  pomp  and  circumstance,  the 
political  intrigue,  and  the  mass  upheavals  of  that  epoch  of  history.  Brigadier 
D.  H.  Currie,  C.I.E.,  C.B.E.,  M.C.,  D.S.M.,  Military  Secretary  to  the  Viceroy, 
gave  me  colour  and  detail  for  the  backcloth,  while  Commander  P.  N.  Howes, 
D.S.C.,  R.N.,  and  Wing  Commander  D.  N.  Prakash,  R.I.A.F.,  two  of  the 
A.D.C.s  in  Delhi,  provided  a  number  of  the  anecdotes  for  that  period. 

Here  also  I  must  thank  the  Hon.  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  the  Indian 
Minister  of  Health  and  a  close  friend  of  Lady  Louis,  for  her  account  of  their 
association;  and  acknowledgement  is  due  to  Mr.  Alan  Campbell-Johnson, 
CIE  O.B.E.,  Lord  Mountbatten’s  Press  Attache  in  India;  to  the  High 
Commissioner’ for  India;  the  High  Commissioner  for  Pakistan;  and  to  the  Press 
staffs  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office. 
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Chapter  I:  THE  KING’S  GODCHILD 


The  night  before  the  Mountbattens  left  New  Delhi  in  June,  1948, 
ten  months  after  the  great  sub-continent  had  become  the  Dominions  of  India 
and  Pakistan,  a  banquet  was  given  in  their  honour  at  Government  House.  Lord 
Mountbatten  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  long  table  between  the  Minister  of  Health, 
Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  and  the  Prime  Minister’s  daughter,  Indira  Nehru; 
opposite  was  Lady  Mountbatten,  between  the  Prime  Minister,  Pandit  Nehru, 
and  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Sardar  Patel;  and  on  either  side  of  them  were 
assembled  the  Ministers  of  State,  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces,  a  number  of 
the  senior  Ruling  Princes,  Ambassadors  and  other  distinguished  guests.  It  was 
a  formal  State  occasion,  though  the  mood  was  one  of  repressed  emotion. 

For  some  time  previous  the  Cabinet,  in  conspiracy  with  the  Governors, 
had  been  planning  a  farewell  gift  for  their  Governor-General  and  his  wife. 
A  silver  tray  had  been  chosen,  and  this  was  to  be  presented  with  an  inscription 
and  all  their  signatures  engraved.  But  the  problem  was  the  inscription.  Being 
a  gift  from  the  leaders  and  chief  administrators  of  the  nation,  should  the  words 
be  formal  or  should  they  convey  a  message  from  their  hearts?  There  was  a 

good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  a  special  meeting  was  held  to  draft  something 
appropriate. 

After  the  banquet,  when  Lord  Mountbatten  toasted  the  King  and  the 
assembly  stood  for  the  national  anthems  of  Britain  and  India,  Nehru  then 
made  his  famous  speech,  paying  tribute  to  the  Mountbattens— their  stupendous 
achievements,  courage  and  devotion  to  duty.  He  concluded  by  presenting  the 

tray  and  reading  the  inscription  they  had  decided  upon  with  so  much  care  and 
consideration : 

"To  the  Mountbattens 
On  the  eve  of  their  departure  from  India 
With  affection  and  good  wishes 
And  as  a  token  of  friendship.” 
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The  Raj  had  been  wound  up;  power  had  been  transferred  to  two  new 
Dominions  of  the  Commonwealth;  another  era  in  British-Indian  relations  had 
begun,  based  on  co-operation  and  friendship — a  state  of  affairs  no  one  had 
believed  possible  when  the  Mountbattens  first  came  out  to  India  the  year  before. 
It  was  the  conclusion  of  probably  the  biggest  assignment  Britain  could  have 
given  any  Britisher,  and  for  his  success  Lord  Mountbatten  has  said  he  must 
first  thank  his  wife. 

Of  her  Nehru  said  that  night :  "The  gods  or  some  good  fairy  gave  you 
beauty  and  high  intelligence,  and  grace  and  charm  and  vitality — great  gifts — 
and  she  who  possesses  them  is  a  great  lady  wherever  she  goes.  But  unto  those 
who  have,  even  more  shall  be  given :  and  they  gave  you  something  that  was 
even  rarer  than  those  gifts — the  human  touch,  the  love  of  humanity,  the  urge 
to  serve  those  who  suffer  and  who  are  in  distress.  And  this  amazing  mixture  of 
qualities  results  in  a  radiant  personality  and  in  the  healer’s  touch. 

"Wherever  you  have  gone  you  have  brought  solace,  and  you  have  brought 
hope  and  encouragement.  Is  it  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  India 
should  love  you  and  look  up  to  you  as  one  of  themselves  and  should  grieve 
that  you  are  going?  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  seen  you  personally  in  various 
camps  and  other  places  and  in  hospitals,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  will  be 

sorrowful  at  the  news  that  you  have  gone." 

Only  the  day  before  the  banquet  a  small  deputation  had  arrived  at  the 
gates  of  Government  House,  begging  to  be  allowed  to  see  Lady  Mountbatten : 
they  had  come  from  refugee  camps  all  over  India  where  the  inmates  had 
subscribed  their  railway  fares  and  sent  them  to  say  goodbye.  At  the  interview 

the  delegates  wept. 

"Memsahibji,”  they  said,  "you  are  our  mother  and  father."  What  they 
meant  to  convey  was  that  to  most  of  them,  bereft  of  homes,  starving,  sick, 
penniless,  often  with  their  entire  families  lost  or  butchered,  she  had  symbolized 
hope,  comfort  and  relief.  The  way  she  had  done  it  has  now  become  legendary. 

It  is  the  legend  of  a  slight  figure  in  a  khaki  bush  shirt  and  skirt  going  in 
among  the  huts  and  tents  that  had  been  hurriedly  put  up  to  meet  the  ragged 
invasion  of  Delhi  and  the  Punjab  by  several  hundred  thousand  displaced 
persons.  Wherever  they  went  they  seemed  to  see  her.  If  she  was  not  meeting 
new  arrivals,  then  she  would  be  kneeling  at  somebody’s  side  bandaging  a  wound, 
adding  a  few  words  of  encouragement  they  seldom  understood  but  always  felt 
better  for,  or  fondling  their  children,  some  of  them  poor,  emaciated  and  dirty 

beyond  belief. 
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Stories  about  her  had  spread  with  sudden  emotional  impact,  like  the  one 
about  her  visiting  a  settlement  in  South  India,  where  she  noticed  an  enclosure 
in  which  a  number  of  people  were  fenced  off  from  the  others. 

"Who  are  they?”  she  asked,  pointing. 

"Lepers,  Your  Excellency,”  she  was  told. 

"Then  open  the  gate  because  I  want  to  meet  them,”  she  said,  and  led  the 
way  into  the  enclosure,  shaking  hands  with  each  one  of  the  lepers  there  and 
taking  their  babies  in  her  arms :  that  from  a  Viceroy’s  wife,  the  figure  which 
Indians  had  only  pictured  before  as  the  embodiment  of  imperialistic  snobbery. 

More  remarkable  perhaps  is  the  fact  that  this  woman,  who  could  identify 
herself  so  completely  with  people  of  all  kinds  and  classes,  ten  years  previously 
was  thought  of  as  little  besides  being  a  rich  society  hostess.  It  took  the  Countess 
Mountbatten  of  Burma  ten  years  to  make  herself  one  of  the  leading  world 
authorities  on  relief  and  social  welfare,  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  many 
thousands  of  medical,  nursing  and  educational  institutions  in  India,  Burma  and 
the  Far  East,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  East  and  West  Africa,  Canada  and 
Great  Britain  itself. 

She  brought  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  on  a  gigantic  scale — a  very 
personal  approach  that  took  her  visiting  every  ward  and  department  of  every 
hospital  on  her  tours  across  continents,  and  shaking  hands  with  and  talking  to 
every  patient  and  staff  member  in  them.  She  took  a  major  part  in  the  repatriation 
of  more  than  ninety  thousand  prisoners  of  war  from  Japanese  prison  camps 
after  the  surrender,  flying  out  with  Red  Cross  supplies  to  Siam,  Malaya, 
Singapore,  Java  and  Sumatra,  even  before  allied  troops  could  land,  and  assisting 
in  the  controlled  evacuation  of  the  prisoners  down  the  rivers  to  the  sea,  where 
ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  were  waiting  to  pick  them  up.  Her  work  in  India 
rounded  off  ten  years  of  dedication.  One  reason  perhaps  for  the  general 
unawareness  of  her  as  something  besides  a  socialite  is  that  she  rose,  charac¬ 
teristically,  in  the  wake  of  her  husband’s  brilliant  rocket. 

She  was  only  really  noticed  when  the  public  suddenly  realized  that  the 
attractive  Superintendent-in-Chief  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade  was 
also  a  distinguished  international  celebrity  and  one  of  the  most  influential 
Englishwomen  of  the  age.  Edwina  Mountbatten’s  transition  is  the  story  of  the 

growth  of  an  ideal.  To  follow  her  life  is  to  trace  the  evolution  of  a  complete 
woman. 

It  was  a  May  night  in  1920,  and  a  line  of  cars  and  shining  carriages 
moved  slowly  up  Park  Lane  to  an  impressive  porticoed  entrance  in  Upper 
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Brook  Street.  Traffic  policemen  kept  on  the  move  the  procession  that  at  one 
time  stretched  back  as  far  as  Piccadilly,  where  tributaries  linked  up  from 
Knightsbridge  and  Wellington  Arch.  Anybody  inquiring  the  reason  for  the 
turn-out  would  have  been  told  that  these  were  Sir  Ernest  Cassel’s  guests  on 
their  way  to  Brook  House  to  attend  the  coming-out  ball  which  he  was  giving 
for  his  granddaughter,  Miss  Edwina  Ashley. 

As  each  conveyance  discharged  its  load  of  guests  and  moved  on,  the 
stream  of  tiaras  and  latest  post-war  fashions  entered,  through  a  lapis-lazuli 
vestibule,  an  enormous  hall  circled  round  with  three  tiers  of  marble  pillars 
supporting  a  dome  of  glass.  From  the  hall  the  guests  ascended  a  staircase  of 
gleaming  Tuscan  marble,  up  past  four  magnificent  Van  Dycks  to  a  balcony 
where  liveried  footmen  were  taking  the  invitation  cards  and  booming  out  the 
names  to  the  smart  assembly.  The  names  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  aristocratic  in  the  world. 

Edwina  Ashley,  the  girl  in  whose  honour  they  came,  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  staircase,  just  eighteen,  she  was  tall  and  slender,  with  large  blue 
eyes,  a  fine  honey-coloured  tan,  and  soft  tawny  hair  dressed  in  a  low  knot  on 
the  nape  of  her  neck.  She  wore  no  jewellery,  and  her  dress,  instead  of  being 
the  usual  pure  white  of  a  debutante  at  her  coming-out  ball,  was  of  frothy  layers 
of  champagne-coloured  chiffon.  Near  her  stood  her  grandfather,  a  short, 
bearded  man,  very  like  the  late  King  Edward  VII  in  appearance,  and  wearing 
a  sash  and  the  stars  of  three  distinguished  British  orders  Sir  Ernest  Casscl, 
the  financier  and  philanthropist,  and  one  of  the  most  legendary  figures  in 
Europe.  This  was  his  house,  open  to  society  for  the  first  time  since  the  war, 
where  Edwina  had  come  to  live. 

Crystal  chandeliers  were  ablaze  in  all  the  twelve  reception  rooms,  alive 
with  colour  and  movement.  The  orchestra  had  struck  up  the  first  waltz,  and 
couples  were  drifting  into  the  ballroom.  The  ball  had  begun. 

As  Miss  Ashley  received  her  guests  only  the  more  sensitive  and  perceptive 
would  have  detected  a  slight  tremor  of  nervousness  under  her  poise :  this  was 
not  only  the  girl’s  coming-out  ball,  but  her  first  formal  appearance  as  hostess 
of  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  luxurious  homes  in  London.  After  a  strict 
upbringing  it  was  also  her  first  sight  of  the  magnificence  and  opulence  of  a 
major  event  at  the  height  of  the  London  season.  For  her,  Edwina  realized,  her 
grandfather  had  assembled  the  cream  of  London’s  society-the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  oldest  families,  together  with  famous  statesmen,  war  leaders 
and  many  of  the  celebrated  scientists,  artists  and  writers  of  the  age.  Few  men 
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besides  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  could  have  launched  a  favourite  granddaughter  so 
magnificently.  The  spotlights  were  on  her;  critical  eyes  were  watching;  so  much 
depended  on  the  success  she  made  of  her  debut  tonight. 

Most  of  the  faces  were  new  to  Edwina,  but  had  she  watched  her  grand¬ 
father  greeting  the  familiar  ones,  his  closer  friends,  she  would  have  heard  him 
demanding:  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  her?”  with  a  look  in  his  eye  daring 
any  other  reply  than  of  the  category  of :  "Lovely,  Sir  Ernest,  absolutely  lovely !  ” 

It  is  likely  that  a  number  of  the  guests  wondered  at  the  relationship 
between  the  lovely,  ingenuous  young  hostess,  dancing  conscientiously  with 
whoever  asked  her,  and  the  strange,  gnome-like  Midas  whose  smile  many  were 
seeing  for  the  first  time  since  he  withdrew  from  society  after  the  death  of  his 
friend,  King  Edward  VII,  and  his  daughter,  nine  years  before. 

Fantastic  stories  were  told  of  him — how  he  had  to  travel  incognito  because 
news  of  his  presence  in  any  of  the  capitals  of  the  world  could  immediately 
affect  the  stock-markets;  how  everything  he  touched  turned  to  gold;  how  he 
was  incapable  of  being  swindled.  It  was  said  of  Cassel  that  he  never  shared  a 
financial  hunch  in  his  life :  he  had  a  few  intimate  friends,  but  none  could  have 


claimed  to  have  entered  the  inner  sanctuary  of  his  confidence.  He  would  sit  for 
hours  without  moving  or  speaking,  then  make  one  of  the  quick  decisions  that 
invariably  proved  right.  His  honesty  was  a  byword. 


To  those  who  worked  closely  with  Cassel  it  appeared  that  value  in 
terms  of  money  was  the  real  measuring  tape  he  had  of  the  things  of  life. 
Money  was  the  one  thing  of  which  he  could  be  absolutely  sure.  He  understood 
it  perfectly.  Whether  in  pounds,  francs,  pesos,  rupees  or  dollars,  it  had  always 
come  effortlessly.  Of  human  relationships  he  could  not  be  so  sure:  living 
deeply  within  himself  he  shrank  from  human  contact,  so  that  people  who  did 
not  understand  his  almost  pathological  shyness  accused  him  of  inhumanity. 

At  the  same  time  he  doted  on  his  granddaughter.  It  was  a  love  that  had 
been  transmuted  through  two  generations,  sharpened  poignantly  in  each 
generation  by  a  repeated  tragedy.  All  his  hopes  of  the  future  lay  in  her  happi¬ 
ness,  and,  though  she  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  he  was  planning  to  leave  her 
one  o  t  e  richest  girls  in  England.  But  in  more  ways  than  just  that  Cassel  had 
the  greatest  single  effect  in  moulding  the  early  character  of  Edwina  Mount- 
batten.  Their  relationship  still  colours  her  attitude  and  thinking,  and  the 

steTfr  gTuher  'u  S°Cial  dUtiCS  and  pUblk  resP°nsibilify  stands  in  good 
stead.  It  is  with  him,  then,  that  her  story  naturally  begins. 

Sir  Ernest  Cassel  was  born  in  Cologne  in  1852,  the  son  of  Jacob  Cassel.  a 
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Jewish  banker;  not  a  great,  influential  banker,  but  a  moderately  successful  one 
who  helped  his  son  no  more  than  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  banking  business 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Starting  in  Germany,  Cassel  went  on  to  Liverpool,  where 
he  worked  at  the  Corn  Exchange  for  fifteen  shillings  a  week.  By  1870  he  was 
in  Paris,  when  the  Franco-Prussian  War  interrupted  his  career,  and  he  came 
to  London  with  an  introduction  to  the  Jewish  financial  house  of  Bischoffsheim 
and  Goldschmidt.  They  offered  him  £200  a  year,  but  he  soon  proved  himself 
indispensable  and  was  made  a  manager  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 

The  firm  at  that  time  was  heavily  involved  in  a  tangle  of  Khedival  loans, 
and  Cassel  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  sort  them  out.  He  was  so  successful 
that  Bischoffsheim  and  Goldschmidt  were  extricated  with  a  magnificent  profit, 
from  which  the  commission  for  the  brilliant  young  negotiator  ran  to  five  figures. 

Later  Bischoffsheim  and  the  prodigy  discussed  the  question  of  the  latter’s 
future. 

"My  boy,”  said  the  grateful  employer,  "you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I 
have  decided  to  raise  your  salary  to  £500  a  year.” 

"You  mean  £5,000,”  Cassel  corrected. 

"Yes,  yes — of  course,  £5,000,”  the  other  hastily  agreed. 

There  is  a  definite  talent  for  making  money,  and  Cassel  was  talented.  He 
was  mathematically  brilliant;  he  thought  quickly;  and  he  had  a  flair  for  being 
right.  In  1884  he  left  Bischoffsheim  and  Goldschmidt  to  become  a  freelance, 
taking  an  office  in  the  City— 4  Old  Broad  Street— which  remained  his  head¬ 
quarters  for  years  after  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  figures  in 
international  finance.  He  never  had  a  brass  nameplate :  just  E.  Cassel  painted 
in  white  letters  outside  the  door. 

His  enterprises  were  ubiquitous.  He  financed  railways  in  America  and 
Mexico.  He  lent  money  to  Mexico,  China  and  Uruguay.  He  acquired  mines  and 
railways  in  Sweden.  In  London  he  was  behind  the  Electric  Tractor  Company 
that  built  and  opened  up  the  Central  London  Railway  in  1900.  In  1897  he  was 
in  armaments,  organizing  the  mergers  of  vast  companies.  In  1898  he  financed 
the  construction  of  the  great  Nile  dams  at  Assuan  and  Assiut,  then  bought  up 
tracts  of  desert  lands  which  he  sold  at  enormous  profit  when  they  were  made 
fertile  by  irrigation.  He  founded  the  Bank  of  Egypt,  the  State  Bank  of  Morocco 

and  the  National  Bank  of  Turkey. 

Cassel  always  ploughed  back  a  percentage  of  the  profits  he  took  out  of  a 
country.  Vast  sums  were  donated  to  charities  in  many  countries,  particularly  in 
Egypt,  where  he  founded  an  ophthalmic  hospital  and  other  medical  units.  In 
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Britain  he  built  and  endowed  the  King  Edward  VII  Sanatorium  at  Midhurst, 
which  was  given  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Maud  Cassel,  as  a  gift  to  the  King,  . 
besides  other  medical  foundations  like  the  Cassel  Hospital  for  Nervous  Disorders 
and  the  Papworth  Tuberculosis  Settlement.  Adult  Education  and  International 
Fellowship  were  among  the  list  of  his  other  major  endowments. 

Public  recognition  followed :  for  ten  years  his  name  constantly  recurred 
in  the  Honours  lists,  to  which  were  added  a  cluster  of  foreign  orders  and 
decorations.  And  to  round  off  his  success  King  Edward  made  him  a  close 
personal  friend.  Cassel  took  a  great  pride  in  this  friendship,  and,  even  if  he 
did  start  rather  late,  began  to  live  the  life  of  a  rich  man.  For  the  racing  he 
acquired  Moulton  Paddocks,  a  country  seat  near  Newmarket,  and  the  great 
estate  of  Six  Mile  Bottom,  generally  reputed  as  the  best  partridge  shoot  in 
England,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Edwina’s  sister,  Mary.  Sir  Ernest’s 
shooting  parties  there  have  never  been  forgotten.  He  became  a  collector  of  art 
treasures.  He  built  mansions  in  London  and  Paris,  a  villa  in  Switzerland.  He 
entertained  on  a  magnificent  scale.  But  hard  as  he  tried  Cassel  was  never 
able  to  pursue  that  life  with  much  enthusiasm  or  conviction;  fundamentally  he 
was  an  ascetic.  There  was  only  one  love  in  his  life,  a  young  and  delicately 
beautiful  girl  named  Annette  Maxwell,  whom  he  married  in  1878,  and  who 
died  three  years  later,  leaving  him  heartbroken.  The  memory  of  her  love,  with 
a  touching  devotion  for  their  only  child,  a  daughter,  Maud,  and  later  her 
children,  Edwina  and  Mary  Ashley,  sustained  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Maud  Cassel  grew  up  a  fragile  and  exquisite  beauty,  with  big,  china-blue 
eyes,  a  lily-white  pallor  and  a  mass  of  soft  brown  hair.  A  repository  of  all  the 
culture  and  accomplishments  that  were  poured  into  a  Victorian  gentlewoman 
in  preparation  for  matrimony,  she  was  brought  up  against  a  background  of 
wealth  and  luxury,  and  launched  into  society  every  bit  as  splendidly  as  her 
daughter  was  a  generation  later.  Maud  Cassel  wrote  with  a  fine  hand,  but  it 
is  her  letters  and  drawings  that  reflect  more  the  exquisite  and  ephemeral  in  her 
nature.  She  had  her  father’s  brains  and  her  mother’s  gaiety.  She  was  lively  and 
intelligent,  a  young  woman  of  taste  and  extreme  liberal  views.  It  was  natural 

and  logical  that  the  man  she  chose  should  possess  the  right  combination  of  likes 
and  opposites. 

Wilfrid  William  Ashley  was  thirty-four  in  1901,  the  year  he  walked 
out  of  church  under  an  archway  of  swords,  with  Maud  on  his  arm.  Very  tall 
very  handsome  and  as  straight  as  a  ramrod,  he  wore  his  Grenadier  Guards 
officer  s  uniform  magnificently,  and,  though  he  may  have  seemed  a  little  formal 
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to  a  volatile  creature  like  his  wife,  he  possessed  a  courteous  gallantry  and  a 
sincerity  that  must  have  been  quite  irresistible. 

A  grandson  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  great  social  reformer, 
Ashley  was  born  at  a  time  when  the  evolution  of  a  human  species  known  as 
the  English  gentleman  was  complete.  Generations  had  gone  into  its  creation, 
centuries  of  experience  into  the  formative  process.  Ashley  was  not  one  to  have 
varied  the  pattern.  After  a  period  of  house-training  he  had  gone  to  a  preparatory 
school;  then,  like  his  father,  to  Harrow;  and,  after  that,  still  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father,  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  As  he  had  been  a  good  shot  at  school 
(a  member  of  the  Harrow  Shooting  Eight  of  1884)  he  had  chosen  the  Army  as 
a  career.  And  by  the  time  he  married  Maud  Cassel  his  thoughts,  appearance  and 
behaviour  had  acquired  an  orthodoxy  that  would  have  made  him  recognizable 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

His  reactions  were  predictable,  his  loyalties  undisguised,  his  integrity 
beyond  question,  and  his  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  such  as  to  inspire  the 
absolute  trust  of  the  tenants  on  the  six-thousand-acre  estate  in  Hampshire  and 
the  town  of  Romsey,  part  of  which  he  owned.  In  the  world  of  Colonel  Ashley, 
as  he  came  to  be  known  after  commanding  a  battalion  of  the  King’s  Liverpool 
Regiment  in  the  First  World  War,  happiness  was  the  by-product  of  people 
knowing  their  place  and  keeping  it.  His  role,  he  believed,  was  to  set  an  example, 
and  this  he  did  by  acting  the  exemplary  landlord  and  meeting  his  responsibilities 
conscientiously.  He  lived  the  full  life  of  a  country  squire.  With  the  River  Test 
meandering  through  his  parks,  and  an  excellent  pheasant  shoot  in  his  woods, 
he  became  one  of  the  best-known  sportsmen  in  the  country :  he  ranked  with 
shots  like  King  George  V.  Aldred,  his  valet,  remembers  him  as  a  stickler 
for  the  etiquette  of  the  butts. 

Aldred  and  Colonel  Ashley  would  spend  entire  days  out  on  the  estate, 
shooting — that  is,  with  Colonel  Ashley  shooting  and  Aldred,  behind,  loading. 
Or  they  would  fish  and  it  would  be  Aldred’s  duty  to  bring  out  his  master’s 
lunch  to  whatever  bend  of  the  Test  that  Geary,  his  fishing  keeper,  had  told 
him  the  trout  were  rising;  later  his  tea;  and  even  later  a  drink,  because 
Colonel  Ashley  would  frequently  stay  fishing  till  nine  or  ten  at  night. 

Always  correctly  dressed,  Ashley  never  went  up  to  town  without  a  red 
carnation  in  his  buttonhole,  and  Tarrant,  his  head  gardener,  had  orders  to  leave 
one  every  morning  on  the  hall  table.  One  day  Tarrant  was  sent  for.  "Look 
here,  Tarrant,  these  carnations  are  getting  devilish  small,”  the  squire  told  him. 

"See  that  they  get  bigger.” 
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Tarrant  touched  his  cap  and  got  to  work,  and  a  year  or  so  later  the  subject 
was  opened  again.  "Tarrant,”  said  Colonel  Ashley,  "I  think  you  can  ease  up 
on  those  carnations  now.  They  are  being  remarked  on  at  my  club.  Yesterday 

somebody  said  I  was  wearing  a  dahlia.” 

In  1906  Ashley  entered  Parliament,  where  he  remained  a  liberal-minded 
and  lifelong  Conservative,  and  wound  up  as  Minister  of  Transport  in  the  second 
Baldwin  administration.  During  his  ministry  he  was  responsible  for  great 
improvements  in  the  country’s  highways  and  bridges,  for  building  some  of  the 
famous  by-passes,  and  for  getting  cheap  electricity  to  rural  districts.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  he  was  created  Baron  Mount  Temple  of  Lee,  in  the  County 
of  Southampton,  in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  he  died  in 
July,  1939,  aged  seventy-one,  one  of  his  obituaries  observed  the  passing  of  a 
true  Edwardian  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

The  eldest  child  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid  William  Ashley  arrived 
at  32  Bruton  Street,  London,  on  28  November,  1901.  She  was  christened  at 
Romsey  Abbey  in  Hampshire  and  named  Edwina  Cynthia  Annette.  One  of  the 
godparents  was  King  Edward  VII,  after  whom  she  had  been  given  the  name 
Edwina;  the  King  had  suggested  Edwardina,  but  that  was  thought  to  be  rather 
a  mouthful.  The  godmothers  were  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury;  the  Honourable 
Violet  Douglas-Pennant,  daughter  of  the  third  Lord  Penrhyn;  and  the  child’s 
great-aunt,  Sir  Ernest  Cassel’s  sister. 

After  the  christening  the  party  drove  away  from  the  Abbey  in  a  convoy 
of  smart  carriages  to  "Broadlands,”  the  proud  father’s  ancestral  home,  and 
there,  in  an  exquisitely  gilded  room,  with  a  view  of  the  River  Test  flowing 
through  the  park,  the  King  raised  his  glass  to  toast  his  goddaughter. 

"God  bless  her,”  he  said.  "May  she  be  a  credit  to  both  her  parents.” 

The  company  drank  her  health,  and  Edwina  Cynthia  Annette  Ashley  was 
taken  off  to  the  nursery.  As  the  door  shut  behind  her  somebody  is  almost  certain 
to  have  remarked  that  few  children  could  have  been  as  circumspect  in  a  choice 
of  parents .  an  aristocrat  for  a  father,  linked  by  blood  with  some  of  the  oldest 
families  in  England;  for  a  mother  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  on  earth.  Someone 
else  might  also  have  observed  with  a  flash  of  prophesy  that  the  young  Miss 
Edwina  Ashley  had  the  makings  of  a  cosmopolitan,  being  descended  directly 
from  Pocahontas,  the  Red  Indian  princess,  whose  child  by  James  Rolfe  had 
married  into  the  Ashley  family  three  centuries  before.  But  none,  least  of  all 

her  genial,  worldly  godfather,  could  have  predicted  the  fantastic  life  that  lay 
ahead  of  her. 
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Brilliantly  matched  as  Edwina’s  parents  were,  their  happiness  was  soon 
to  be  marred  by  a  tragedy  that  often  made  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  say  that  he  would 
have  given  every  pound  he  possessed  if  he  could  have  bought  his  daughter’s 
health.  Maud  Ashley  had  the  disease  that  killed  her  mother — tuberculosis; 
and  a  fortune  was  spent  trying  to  eke  out  her  life  over  the  last  few  years.  She 
spent  months  away  from  England  every  year  in  search  of  the  sun,  going  to 
Egypb  or  to  Switzerland  to  live  in  a  villa  her  father  had  built  for  her  on  top 
of  a  mountain.  Wherever  she  travelled  it  was  with  a  squad  of  specialists  and 
nurses  in  attendance. 

The  most  vivid  recollection  of  her  mother  that  remains  in  Edwina 
Mountbatten’s  memory  is  that  of  a  fragile  and  perennially  beautiful  young 
woman,  who  lived  near  the  orangery  in  a  glass  house  that  could  be  rotated  to 
follow  the  sun.  It  was  a  gay  little  house,  warm  and  always  crowded  with 
flowers.  There  Maud  Ashley  would  recline  on  a  velvet-covered  chaise-longue 
and  Edwina  and  her  sister  Mary  would  be  taken  to  see  her  in  the  afternoons, 
Mary  having  arrived  when  Edwina  was  five — Mary  with  a  mop  of  red  hair  and 
a  bit  of  a  temper,  as  her  nurse  discovered  even  before  she  was  two.  Their  mother 
would  read  to  the  girls  or  make  up  little  stories  about  gnomes,  pixies,  giants 
and  princesses.  Edwina  still  has  some  of  the  letters  she  used  to  write  them,  full 
of  little  rhymes  composed  on  her  journeys  in  search  of  the  sun  and  illustrated 
with  delightful  pen-and-ink  sketches. 

For  all  her  forthright  views  and  her  blue-stocking  friends,  Maud  Ashley 
was  gentle  and  kindhearted;  Edwina  Mountbatten  gets  the  softness  in  her 
character  from  her.  Maud  Ashley  must  also  have  imparted  something  of  her 
rebellious,  unconventional  spirit,  because  her  daughter  did  not  get  that  from 
her  father — good-looking,  generous,  just,  popular,  a  good  speaker,  but  hardly 
unconventional. 

For  several  years  after  she  married,  in  fact  until  her  health  broke  down, 
Edwfina’s  mother  continued  to  act  as  hostess  for  Sir  Ernest  Cassel.  Edwina  has 
a  vague  recollection  of  those  days;  they  strike  her  now  as  quite  superficial, 
undoubtedly  the  way  in  which  her  mother  regarded  them,  too.  There  is  nothing 
superficial  about  Edwina  Mountbatten— like  her  mother,  forty-five  years  ago, 
she  cannot  be  bothered.  Essentially  she  is  a  fundamentalist,  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody,  concerned  with  details,  an  extrovert  with  a  tremendous 
heart,  and  a  very  young,  naive  charm.  Her  mother  admired  courage  in  any 
form;  if  there  are  terrors  in  Edwina’s  make-up,  one  is  the  terror  of  terror,  the 
fear  of  being  afraid.  "Fear,”  she  says,  "makes  people  do  terrible  things.”  She 
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saw  what  fear  did  to  the  riot-stricken  masses  in  India.  To  her  mind  there  is 
nothing  so  debased,  nothing  as  hideous  in  its  manifestations  as  fear,  and  she 
would  rather  die  than  submit  to  the  emotion.  Her  evolution  has  in  part  been 
the  conquest  of  fear. 

People  who  remember  Maud  Ashley  will  say  she  was  the  most  generous 
and  ungrudging  soul :  jealousy  never  had  a  corner  in  her  daughter’s  nature. 
Conversely,  Edwina  Mountbatten  will  admire,  and  admire  wholeheartedly. 
Admiration  is  the  motif  of  her  attachment  for  her  husband.  In  different  ways 
she  admired  her  mother,  her  father,  her  grandfather.  She  admired  her  great- 
aunt,  a  tender  old  woman  full  of  understanding  and  good  sense,  and  she 
admired  her  great-grandfather,  the  famous  Lord  Shaftesbury.  She  admired 
Pocahontas,  whose  wanderlust  and  adventurousness  she.  hears  whispering  in  her 
blood,  and  Florence  Nightingale,  who  lived  near  "Broadlands,”  to  whom  she 
attributes  her  almost  fanatical  interest  in  nursing. 

But  there  are  others  well  admired,  too — an  incongruous  gallery  which 
includes  Lady  Reading,  who  was  responsible  for  her  joining  the  St.  John 
Ambulance  Brigade  after  Munich;  Gandhi;  Smuts;  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu,  the 
Indian  poetess  and  stateswoman,  who  went  to  school  with  Maud  Cassel;  Nehru; 
Lord  Wavell;  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt;  the  Stafford  Crippses,  and 
thousands  of  others  encountered  in  a  full  and  vivid  life. 

"I  was  never  so  fortunate  as  in  the  people  I  have  been  privileged  to  work 
with,”  she  once  said.  'Many  of  these  have  been  people  of  tremendous  calibre.” 

Every  summer  Edwina  and  Mary  Ashley  went  for  a  holiday  to  their  father’s 
estate  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  cousins,  Dermot 
and  Joan  Pakenham,  from  Belfast.  This  had  become  an  August  ritual,  even 
when  their  grandparents,  the  Honourable  Evelyn  and  Lady  Alice  Ashley,  were 
alive.  Ireland  remains  the  scene  of  some  of  their  happiest  childhood  memories. 

Driving  up  from  Sligo  towards  Bundoran,  a  sheer  hump  of  barren 
mountain  butts  up  unexpectedly  from  a  stretch  of  level  bog  and  glares  rudely 
out  at  the  Atlantic.  This  is  Benbulben  Brow,  and  eight  thousand  acres  of  the 
bogs,  fields,  farms  and  villages  stretching  from  its  foot  to  the  sea  was  one  of 
the  estates  Lord  Palmerston  left  after  him,  with  a  tidy-looking  limestone  castle 
growing  up  out  of  the  edge  of  a  spatulate  peninsula. 

The  wind  from  the  Atlantic  blows  so  hard  that  avenues  of  sycamore  trees 
are  trimmed  like  hedges  into  odd  shapes,  and  the  castle  is  fitted  with  double 
windows  to  keep  out  draughts.  But  in  August  the  wind  drops;  the  flag  hangs 
limp  from  the  flagstaff,  and  the  extra  windows  are  slid  down  into  the  walls. 
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The  view  is  of  Donegal  Bay,  with  Innismurray  Island  in  the  distance,  and 
behind  it  the  vague  shapes  of  the  Stags  of  Broadhaven  among  the  Mountains  of 
Mayo,  at  night  it  is  of  the  coast  bejewelled  with  the  lights  of  cottages,  with  a 
temptress  of  a  lighthouse  winking  off  St.  John’s  Point  over  to  the  north. 

Beltraw  is  the  soft  name  of  the  private  strand  where  the  children  bathed, 
at  Roskeeragh  Point,  and  a  little  way  out  is  a  tooth  of  rock  called  Carrick- 
naspania,  because  it  tore  the  sides  out  of  a  Spanish  galleon  three  and  a  half 
centuries  ago;  the  bodies  of  the  sailors  were  washed  ashore  and  buried  in  the 
sand  dunes  of  Mullaghmore,  below  the  spot  where  "Classiebawn,”  the  castle, 
now  stands. 

When  the  Ashleys  invaded  "Classiebawn”  they  did  so  in  force.  A  coach¬ 
man  came  on  ahead  with  the  horses  from  the  stables  at  "Broadlands”;  he  was 
followed  by  the  housekeeper  and  housemaids  to  prepare  the  castle’s  best  bed¬ 
rooms — there  are  fifteen;  and  then  the  Ashleys  arrived,  with  the  retinue — a 
butler,  valets,  maids,  a  chef  and  kitchen  staff,  a  governess  for  Edwina  and  Mary 
and  another  for  Dermot  and  Joan,  with  Dr.  Douglas,  the  medical  specialist,  and 
a  qualified  nurse,  who  always  travelled  with  Maud  Ashley.  They  would  stay  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  and  they  would  be  gone  quite  suddenly,  leaving  "Classie¬ 
bawn”  lonely  for  another  year,  with  only  the  wind  roaring  away  in  the  chimneys. 

Lady  Mountbatten  always  associates  "Classiebawn”  with  Jules  Bracken, 
the  bailiff,  who  has  lived  and  worked  there  since  before  she  was  born.  Year 
after  year  Bracken  watched  her  growing  up  into  a  dainty  and  ladylike  little 
girl,  with  her  mother’s  gentleness  and  a  feeling  for  people  and  animals  that 
was  all  her  own.  Edwina  could  never  bear  to  think  of  an  animal  being  hurt  or 
punished.  Just  below  the  castle  was  a  blackthorn-briar  patch,  the  home  of 
several  hundred  rabbits  and  a  lucrative  source  of  income  to  the  estate,  but 
Bracken  would  never  dream  of  setting  his  snares  when  Miss  Edwina  came  to 
stay.  Bracken’s  collie  watchdog,  Rover,  was  her  real  love.  He  would  know  the 
children  the  moment  they  arrived,  and  for  as  long  as  they  stayed  he  would  have 
the  time  of  his  life,  because  they  went  nowhere  without  him.  Leaving  Rover 
behind  for  another  year  was  always  the  saddest  part  of  the  holiday. 

Mary  Ashley  was  a  saucy,  rebellious  little  tomboy,  who  was  always  getting 
into  trouble.  If  she  was  ever  put  into  a  corner  for  being  naughty  she  would 
defiantly  pretend  she  liked  it,  or,  if  she  was  sent  to  bed  early,  she  would  go 
with  an  observation  on  the  positive  advantages  of  lying  in  bed. 

On  the  way  up  to  the  castle  from  the  gate  is  a  rock  with  a  hole  in  it. 
That  rock,  Colonel  Ashley  told  Mary,  was  a  fairy  rock,  and  the  hole  was  a  magic 
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hole.  "You  must  leave  a  bottle  of  brandy  in  the  hole  as  a  present  for  the  fairy 
king,”  he  advised  her.  "And  you  must  leave  a  letter.  If  the  fairies  accept  your 
present  you  can  be  sure  it’s  all  right.’ 

Wasting  no  time,  Mary  sat  at  a  table,  pushed  her  tongue  out  of  the  side  of 
her  mouth  and  composed  a  letter  to  the  king  of  the  fairies,  asking  if  he  would 
accept  her  gift.  Then  she  put  it  in  the  hole  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  went  off 
to  bed.  Next  morning  the  brandy  was  still  there,  but  instead  of  her  letter  was  a 
reply  (in  the  handwriting  of  Miss  Atwood,  the  governess)  saying  that  His 
Majesty,  the  fairy  king,  would  only  accept  tribute  from  little  girls  who  were 
good,  and  that  the  brandy,  excellent  as  it  was,  would  not  be  taken  until  he  saw 
a  distinct  change  for  the  better.  Every  now  and  then  Mary  would  go  off  to  the 
magic  hole  and  come  away  perplexed.  At  last  the  brandy  was  taken,  and  Mary 
rushed  in  exultantly  proclaiming  that  the  fairies  approved  of  her  and  that  she 
was  as  good  as  the  lot  of  them,  Miss  Atwood  included ! 

Edwina  grew  tall  and  slender,  with  an  ingenuousness  that  at  times  was 
quite  startling.  One  of  the  servants’  sons  used  to  harness  a  donkey  to  a  little  trap 
to  take  the  children  down  to  bathe  and  fish.  One  day  Edwina  was  feeding  the 
donkey  with  bread  when  the  housekeeper,  Miss  Berry,  remarked :  "Fancy 
putting  a  donkey  to  that  nice  trap!  Surely  your  father  can  give  you  a  pony?” 

Edwina  looked  up.  "Didn’t  our  Saviour  ride  on  a  donkey?”  she  asked, 
quick  as  a  flash. 

As  soon  as  Edwina  was  old  enough  her  father  told  Bracken  to  teach  her 
how  to  cast  a  fly.  Bracken  had  to  take  the  belt  off  her  raincoat  and  strap  her 
elbow  to  her  side  before  she  could  master  a  fine  wrist  action.  But  she  became 
very  keen  and  used  to  spend  hours  fishing  by  the  side  of  their  lake.  One  evening 
she  had  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  a  salmon  to  rise,  and  was  trying  desperately 
to  hook  him,  when  the  trap  arrived  with  strict  injunctions  from  the  castle  for 
her  to  return  immediately. 

"Oh,  bother !  ”  she  said,  but  insisted  on  Bracken  staying  to  finish  the  job. 

She  had  not  gone  a  few  minutes  when  the  salmon  took  the  fly  and  Bracken 
was  able  to  kill  it.  He  cycled  back  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  was  not  able  to  catch 
her  up  before  she  reached  the  castle,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  except 
to  take  the  catch  round  to  the  kitchen.  But  word  came  through  later  that  Miss 
Edwina  wanted  to  see  what  proved  to  be  an  eleven-pound  salmon,  and  Bracken 
had  to  take  it  up  to  her  room  on  a  flat  dish.  She  was  in  bed  when  he  went  in. 

*  °h’  1  knew  y°u’d  do  'lt  '•  1  knew  you’d  do  it !  ”  she  said,  jumping  up 
excitedly. 


Another  day  they  planned  a  trip  to  the  river  a  few  miles  down  the  road 
from  Classiebawn.  Going  on  ahead,  Bracken  passed  two  young  women  with 
a  couple  of  Army  officers,  and,  a  little  farther  on,  found  a  green  morocco  bag 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  When  Edwina  came  up  and  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  day’s  fishing  prospects,  Bracken  told  her  he  had  already  made 
a  catch  and  produced  the  bag.  It  contained  keys,  letters  and  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  they  concluded  it  must  belong  to  one  of  the  young  women  he  had 
seen.  They  had  guessed  correctly,  for  when  Bracken  traced  the  owner  to  Bun- 
doran,  she  confessed  with  relief  that  she  thought  more  of  the  bag  than  the 
man  she  was  with. 

Oh,  I’m  sure  she  gave  you  a  big  kiss,”  Edwina  said  when  she  heard  the 
story;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  holiday  she  teased  Bracken  about  the  letters  he 
must  be  getting  from  "a  grateful  lady.” 

Before  the  Ashleys  left  "Classiebawn”  that  year  Bracken  received  a  present 
of  a  pigskin  fly-book  with  a  sprig  of  white  heather  in  it  "From  Edwina  Ashley 
with  best  wishes.”  Then  the  First  World  War  came  to  break  their  succession  of 
Irish  holidays,  and  Bracken  was  not  to  see  Miss  Edwina  again  until  the  summer 
of  1930,  when  she  came  with  her  father,  and  certain  extensive  repairs  were 
considered  but  later  cancelled  when  her  husband  received  another  posting  to 
Malta.  Ten  more  years  passed  before  she  came  again  in  1940,  and,  after 
another  gap  of  six  years,  she  and  Lord  Mountbatten  spent  a  fortnight  recouping 
after  his  job  had  been  completed  in  South-east  Asia — they  actually  stayed  in  a 
little  seaside  hotel  in  Mullaghmore,  as  the  castle  had  not  been  inhabited  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  In  1950  it  was  completely  refitted,  and  the  family  was 
back  again  in  August.  "Classiebawn”  seems  to  have  come  into  its  own  again. 

Edwina’s  mother  died  in  1911;  there  was  nothing  her  father’s  money  or 
the  specialists  could  do  to  save  her;  and  the  girls  came  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Laura  Deviera.  Mary  was  only  five,  a  quick-witted  little  imp,  full  of  fun,  and 
a  mimic  who  would  take  off  her  Scottish  nannie  reading  poetry  and  make  them 
all  laugh. 

But  there  was  something  wonderful  about  Edwina.  If  Miss  Deviera  set  the 
child  a  disagreeable  task  she  would  do  it  without  seeming  to  mind.  There  was 
nothing  unkind  or  resentful  in  her  nature,  and  if  she  hated  anything  it  was 
quarrelling,  against  which  she  would  set  her  lips  firmly  and  frown  darkly. 

In  some  respects  she  had  the  mind  of  a  woman  of  thirty,  being  reliable, 
considerate  and  helpful:  intuitively  she  seemed  to  understand  what  her 
mother’s  death  meant  to  her  father  and  grandfather,  and  made  a  point  of  being 
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Edtvina  and  her  sister  Mary  on  the  steps 
of  their  grandfather  s  villa  in  Switzerland. 
Mary  had  lovely  red  hair  and  a  real  paddy, 
and  would  roll  her  rs  taking  off  her 
Scottish  nurse. 


The  cast  of  a  playlet,  with  Edivina 
(left)  as  the  woodcutter' s  wife, 
Mary  as  the  good  fairy,  and  their 
cousin,  Marjorie,  as  the  woodcutter. 


Edwina  in  a  blouse  she  wade  herself. 
At  thirteen  she  strongly  resembles  the 
girl  in  the  portrait  that  hangs  in  Sir 
Ernest’s  study.  It  is  of  her  mother 
about  the  same  age. 


H  ith  Rusty ,  her  Shetland  pony ,  at 
Moulton  Paddocks ,  Sir  Ernest  C asset's 
country  seat  near  Newmarket.  Already 
at  nine  she  rides  with  a  natural  <>racc. 


1911,  the  year  Edwina’s  mother  died.  Heiress  of  a  fabulously  rich  financier,  ten  years 
later  she  meets  a  handsome  prince  and  their  quite  incredible  love  story  begins  to  unfold. 


particularly  kind  to  them.  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  had  become  a  sad  and  lonel) 
old  man.  Edwina  used  to  go  and  sit  with  him  by  the  hour,  holding  his  hand. 
She  was  always  welcome  at  Brook  House  and  easily  his  favourite.  She  never 
forgot  birthdays,  for  which  she  kept  a  birthday  book,  though  it  was  always  a 
problem  to  know  what  to  give  "Auntie  Grannie,”  her  grandfather  s  sister,  a 
woman  who  had  all  she  could  possibly  want. 

Edwina  was  also  a  tidy,  methodical  and  thorough  child.  Whatever  she  did 
she  did  properly.  Her  room  was  always  spick  and  span,  where  everything  had 
to  be  left  exactly  as  it  was  found;  she  would  never  go  to  bed  unless  her  slippers 
were  neatly  placed  under  the  bed  and  the  clock  on  the  little  table  was  facing 
her.  It  was  the  sort  of  scrupulousness  that  later  compelled  her  incredibly 
meticulous  and  detailed  inspections  of  Service  hospitals  throughout  western 
Europe,  India  and  the  Far  East.  But  at  the  age  of  ten,  inspections  were  devoted 
to  the  canaries  she  kept  in  the  schoolroom  overlooking  the  Dutch  garden  at 
"Broadlands.”  Every  morning  she  and  Annie,  her  maid,  would  give  them  water 
and  food  and  clean  out  the  cage  most  carefully. 

Perhaps  not  as  quick  as  Mary,  Edwina  was  far  more  diligent  and  she  had 
a  good  memory.  But  theirs  was  a  variegated  education,  with  probably  more 
people  having  a  say  in  it  than  was  altogether  good  for  them.  Their  grandfather 
insisted  on  languages,  so  there  were  French  and  German  governesses,  as  well 
as  tutors  for  music,  singing,  dancing  and  mathematics.  But  no  arrangement 
lasted  very  long,  Miss  Deviera  herself  leaving  after  Colonel  Ashley  remarried 
in  1914,  when  the  girls  acquired  a  widow,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Forbes-Semphill,  for 
a  stepmother. 

Whatever  sort  of  education  the  girls  received  in  those  years  before  the 
war  it  was  certainly  nomadic.  They  were  forever  on  the  move.  Back  from 
Ireland  they  would  go  to  Switzerland,  to  Sir  Ernest’s  villa,  six  thousand  feet 
up  on  Riderhorn,  with  its  breathtaking  views  of  glacial  sunsets  and  sometimes 
Mont  Blanc  on  a  clear  day.  Those  trips  were  always  exciting,  for  the  villa  could 
only  be  reached  on  foot  or  mule-back.  They  used  to  go  with  their  cousin, 
Marjorie  Jenkins  (later  Lady  Brecknock),  yodelling  on  the  way  up  to  hear 
echoes  playing  marvellous  tricks  with  their  voices,  and  having  competitions  to 
see  who  would  find  the  first  edelweiss.  The  villa  was  beautiful,  with  an  ornately 
carved  wooden  facade,  cosy  little  nooks  everywhere,  and  a  lumber-room  con¬ 
taining  the  most  thrilling  chests  of  fancy-dress  costumes.  Their  make-believe 
games  were  limitless.  Once  they  produced  a  fairy  play  called  The  Three  Wishes, 
in  which  Marjorie  played  the  poor  woodcutter;  Edwina,  his  wife;  and 
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Mary,  the  good  little  fairy  who  saw  to  it  that  their  wishes  were  granted. 

Edwina  and  Marjorie  were  about  the  same  age,  and  for  quite  some  time 
were  inseparable  on  the  perennial  circuit  of  family  residences — from  Switzer¬ 
land  to  The  Grove,  Stanmore;  then  to  Branksome  Dene,  Bournemouth,  for  a 
stay  with  their  great-aunt;  then  Moulton  Paddocks,  Sir  Ernest’s  estate  near 
Newmarket;  then  to  Marjorie’s  parents  in  Hampshire;  and  later  to  Cousin 
Cuckoo,  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  at  St.  Giles  House,  Verwood.  At  Verwood 
there  were  other  children  about  their  ages,  and  they  would  spend  their  days 
riding.  Miss  Deviera  remembers  an  old  groom  watching  Edwina  taking  the 
jumps  and  remarking  that  she  was  the  most  graceful  girl  he  had  ever  seen 
sitting  a  horse. 

One  year  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  chartered  a  liner  and  took  all  his  friends  and 
their  families  on  a  cruise  to  Norway  and  Spitzbergen.  For  Edwina  the  cruise  is 
memorable  for  what  happened  on  the  day  they  left  England.  She  had  lately 
been  fitted  with  a  dental  brace  to  correct  the  shape  of  her  teeth — a  most 
expensive  affair  it  was,  too,  for  which  she  had  been  sent  to  the  most  expensive 
dentist  in  London,  and  given  detailed  instructions  about  how  it  should  be 
worn  and  looked  after,  what  she  should  do  and  not  do.  Emphatically  she  must 
not  play  with  it,  or  turn  it  over  in  her  mouth  with  her  tongue. 

Just  how  the  tragedy  occurred  she  never  could  understand;  all  she 
remembers  is  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  hearing  the  sickening  splash 
of  the  brace  hitting  the  water,  and  staring  in  horror  at  the  spot  where  it 
vanished.  Little  of  that  voyage  remains  in  her  memory.  The  midnight  sun,  the 
whaling  stations,  the  beauties  of  Spitzbergen  itself — all  are  obliterated  by  the 
scene  in  the  cabin  when,  two  days  later,  Edwina  summoned  up  the  courage  to 
confess  her  crime! 

However  far  they  travelled,  and  Edwina  liked  nothing  better  than  to  be 
on  the  move,  she  always  loved  to  come  back  to  "Broadlands.”  It  was  her  home 
and  she  loved  every  brick  of  it.  She  loved  to  be  back  with  Popsy,  her  father’s 
dog,  and  her  canaries;  if  she  happened  to  be  at  "Broadlands”  when  her  grand¬ 
father  went  abroad  he  would  always  let  her  have  Mr.  Fo  to  look  after,  Mr.  Fo 
being  his  highly  pedigreed  Peke. 

The  servants,  too,  were  always  glad  to  see  their  future  mistress  back 
home  at  "Broadlands” — Thirlby  and  Tarrant,  the  senior  gardeners,  and 
William  Yeates,  another  gardener’s  son,  who  was  given  the  job  of  playing 
with  the  girls  to  keep  them  out  of  harm’s  way  when  they  went  bird-watching 

and  picnicking  in  the  woods. 
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Old  Worsfold,  the  coachman,  used  to  come  round  with  two  sturdy  cobs 
harnessed  to  a  large  wagonette  and  take  them  out  for  a  drive  the  first  day 
they  returned  :  once  outside  the  lodge  gates  he  would  stop  and  let  Edwina  climb 
up  in  front  to  drive,  while  Mary  and  Miss  Deviera  behind  would  hang  on  for 
dear  life,  expecting  to  be  tipped  out  at  any  moment. 

In  the  summer  of  1914  Edwina  learned  to  swim,  at  Broadstairs,  where 
they  took  a  house  near  the  beach  and  an  elderly,  reliable  man  called  Faulkner 
was  engaged  to  take  her  into  the  water  and  teach  her  the  strokes.  But  in  the 
middle  of  that  holiday  war  was  declared.  They  dashed  back  to  London,  packed 
in  a  great  hurry  and  rushed  out  to  Moulton  Paddocks  to  be  with  Auntie 
Grannie.  For  months  nothing  happened,  and  the  next  time  the  girls  saw  their 
father  he  was  in  khaki.  After  that  they  stitched  and  knitted,  stitched  and 
knitted,  and  would  have  gone  insane  with  boredom  if  there  had  not  been  the 
occasional  break  rolling  bandages ! 

Edwina  was  not  quite  thirteen.  In  the  library  of  her  grandfather’s  home 
in  London  was  a  painting  by  Zorn,  the  Swedish  painter — of  a  young  girl 
stepping  out  of  a  door.  It  was  her  mother  at  the  same  age,  but  if  Edwina  had 
posed  for  the  picture  one  could  hardly  have  told  the  difference.  Both  had  the 
same  mouth  and  hair,  the  same  liquid  blue  eyes  with  their  expression  of 
persisting  innocence.  Edwina  wore  her  hair  in  two  plaits.  It  was  thick  and  soft, 
and  when  she  brushed  it  and  let  it  fall  loose  on  her  shoulders  for  a  party  she 
was  lovely. 

Both  the  Ashley  girls  were  always  dressed  simply  and  inexpensively; 
Colonel  Ashley  himself  was  never  too  well  off.  But  their  riding  habits  were 
perfectly  tailored,  with  yards  of  material  in  the  side-saddle  skirts  that  came 
back  from  a  hunt  spattered  with  Hampshire  mud. 

W^ith  their  father  in  France  and  a  stepmother  to  enforce  discipline, 
Edwina  and  Mary  entered  a  particularly  strict  phase  of  their  lives.  A  new 
governess  held  them  to  a  rigid  routine  of  breakfast  at  eight,  lessons  until  one 
o’clock,  then  lunch  in  the  head-room,  a  little  sitting-room  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  followed  by  more  lessons  until  tea  at  four-thirty.  Bedtime  was  punctually 

at  nine.  Only  on  Sundays  and  special  occasions  did  they  eat  with  their  elders 
in  the  dining-room. 

In  1916  Mary  was  sent  off  to  a  boarding  school  at  Eastbourne,  followed 
shortly  by  Edwina,  who  spent  three  years  there.  Mary  wound  up  eventually  at 
a  finishing  school  in  Pans.  Edwina’s  education  was  completed  at  Aldeburgh  in 
Suffolk,  one  of  the  first  domestic  science  colleges,  where  she  had  to  get  up  at 
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five  in  the  morning  to  scrub  floors  and  clean  kitchen  flues.  She  hated  it,  but 
learned  how  to  cook  and  manage  a  home.  Later,  for  a  finishing,  she  was  sent 
to  Rome  with  her  cousin,  Marjorie  Jenkins,  but  admits  they  were  sent  back 
before  the  term  was  up  because  it  was  felt  that  some  of  the  good-looking 
Italian  officers  were  proving  far  too  much  of  a  distraction ! 

Even  on  her  return,  as  a  young  woman  of  nearly  seventeen,  Edwina’s 
movements  were  regulated  and  her  liberty  heavily  curtailed.  Meals  in  the 
head-room  and  the  tyranny  of  governesses  now  happily  belonged  to  the  past, 
but  parties  and  dances  were  experiences  she  could  only  dream  about.  Visits  to 
London  were  rare  treats.  Occasionally  her  stepmother  entertained  American 
army  officers  on  the  lawns  of  the  Dutch  garden  bounded  by  its  trimmed  yew 
hedges.  The  band  played  snatches  from  operettas,  and  Edwina  moved  among 
the  guests  making  small  talk. 

Edwina’s  tutelage  dragged  on  interminably,  but  in  November,  191 B,  three 
exciting  things  happened :  the  war  ended,  Edwina  turned  seventeen,  and  she 
heard  that  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  was  going  to  ask  her  father  if  she  might  go  to  live 
with  him  at  Brook  House  in  London. 

Brook  House  was  Sir  Ernest’s  Mayfair  mansion,  and  once  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  memorable  entertaining  of  the  Edwardian  era.  Eight  hundred 
tons  of  marble  had  gone  into  the  building  of  it  out  of  two  adjacent 
residences  in  Park  Lane  which  Cassel  had  acquired  when  he  entered  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  King’s  personal  friends.  There  were  two  dining-rooms,  one 
with  a  table  long  enough  to  seat  a  hundred  guests,  and  there  were  six  kitchens 
lined  with  marble. 

The  thought  of  stepping  suddenly  into  that  world  made  the  suspense  of 
not  knowing  what  her  father  would  decide  quite  unbearable.  Edwina  had  seen 
the  post  that  morning  and  knew  that  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  W.  W.  Ashley,  M.P.,  had  come  from  Brook  House.  All  the  letters 
for  her  father  were  put  on  his  desk  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  room,  which  he  used 
as  a  study,  and  there  she  knew  he  would  go  after  he  had  eaten  his  breakfast 

and  read  The  Times. 

At  last  Colonel  Ashley  put  down  his  paper  and  left  the  dining-room, 
and  there  his  daughter  waited,  watching  the  door  and  praying  for  the  butler 
to  appear  with  word  that  Miss  Edwina  was  wanted  by  her  father.  She  waited 

a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

“If  anybody  wants  to  find  me  I’ll  be  in  the  boudoir,”  she  told  a  footman, 
trying  to  sound  quite  casual. 
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The  boudoir  is  an  intimate  little  morning-room  looking  out  on  the  Dutch 
garden.  There  she  waited  another  twenty  minutes,  not  daring  to  leave,  her 
nerves  tautening  with  every  tick  of  the  gilt  and  blue  enamel  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece.  After  what  seemed  hours  the  door  suddenly  opened.  Excuse  me, 

Miss  Edwina - ”  the  butler  began,  but  she  was  on  her  way  to  her  father’s 

study  before  the  servant  could  finish  his  sentence. 

"Sit  down,  Edwina,”  Colonel  Ashley  said.  1  want  to  talk  to  you.  She 
complied  dutifully.  He  went  on:  "Your  grandfather  is  throwing  open  his 
doors  again  after  four  years  of  war.  As  his  sister,  your  Auntie  Grannie,  is  no 
longer  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  task,  he  has  asked  if  you  may  come 
and  act  as  his  hostess.  He  feels  that  this  opportunity  might  very  well  be  to 
your  advantage,  and  I  must  say  that  I  agree.  I  intend  replying  that  I  have  no 
objection  at  all  and  that  it  is  entirely  up  to  you  to  accept  the  invitation.  Think 
it  over,  and  then  write  and  tell  your  grandfather  what  you  decide.” 

"Oh,  Daddy!  You  are  a  darling!”  Edwina  thanked  him  and  Colonel 
Ashley  was  hugged. 
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Chapter  II:  A  LOVE  STORY 


When  Edwina  Ashley  went  to  stay  at  Brook  House,  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel  had  promised  her  father  to  keep  her  strictly  under  control.  So  in  planning 
the  details  of  her  life  in  London  the  prospects  of  her  enjoying  herself  were 
given  the  least  consideration :  in  her  father’s  opinion  she  was  still  too  young; 
that,  if  nothing  else,  caused  him  serious  misgivings. 

Her  allowance  before  she  left  her  father’s  house  was  a  pound  a  week.  Her 
grandfather,  who  could  command  ten  million  pounds,  put  her  on  a  personal 
budget  of  £300  a  year,  out  of  which  she  had  to  dress  in  keeping  with  the 
standards  of  the  royal  circles,  and  pay  her  own  laundry  and  travelling  expenses. 
She  always  travelled  third  class;  when  she  and  Lord  Louis  travelled  together 
after  they  became  engaged  he  paid  the  difference  between  the  third-  and  first- 
class  fares  so  that  they  could  both  be  in  the  same  compartment,  because  as  a 
naval  officer  in  uniform  he  could  not  have  travelled  third. 

On  all  occasions  her  grandfather  insisted  she  should  be  chaperoned — 
she  never  lunched  or  dined  alone  with  a  man  until  Lord  Louis  took  her  to 
"Claridges”  to  lunch  soon  after  they  were  engaged.  Not  only  her  conduct,  but 
how  she  dressed  and  appeared  were  carefully  regulated.  The  first  time  she  ever 
wore  make-up  was  when,  on  her  wedding  day,  she  applied  a  waxy,  pale-pink 
lipstick.  Her  mentors,  too,  had  emphatic  views  on  young  women  wearing 
jewellery.  Edwina  had  to  go  unadorned,  relying  entirely  on  her  looks  and 
perhaps  a  pinch  to  her  cheeks  for  a  bit  of  colour. 

It  was  in  fact  a  testing  time;  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  was  watching  his  grand¬ 
daughter  to  see  how  fitted  she  was  to  inherit  a  great  fortune.  But  not  until  he 
died  in  September,  1921,  did  she  have  any  idea  of  what  he  intended  to  leave 
her.  He  had  already  endowed  over  two  million  pounds  to  medical  research, 
hospitals,  sanatoria  and  other  charities;  for  all  she  knew  he  might  have  planned 

to  dispose  similarly  of  his  other  millions. 

To  train  her  as  a  hostess  he  started  her  off  on  a  series  of  intimate  dinner 
parties,  for  which  she  herself  had  to  attend  to  every  detail  before  sitting  down 
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to  preside  at  the  round  table  in  the  octagonal  dining-room  with  some  of  his 
oldest  friends — people  like  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim,  Sir  Matthew  Wilson,  Mrs. 
George  Keppel,  Lord  and  Lady  Asquith,  Lord  and  Lady  Reading. 

As  Edwina’s  touch  became  surer  the  dinner  parties  got  bigger,  until  they 
were  using  the  immense  banqueting  hall  with  its  great  table  decked  with 
perhaps  eighteen  dozen  Malmaison  carnations  arranged  in  low  silver  bowls,  the 
sideboards  gleaming  with  the  famous  Cassel  plate,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  foot¬ 
men  serving  the  food  and  wines. 

Distinguished  as  most  of  Sir  Ernest’s  guests  were,  they  were  far  nearer  his 
age  than  Edwina’s.  The  formality  of  these  occasions  must  have  been  a  little 
tedious  to  a  girl  of  eighteen,  because  Cassel  was  a  stickler  for  the  rules  of 
precedence  and  his  hostess  was  always  more  likely  to  be  sitting  between  per¬ 
sonages  like  the  Prime  Minister  and  an  Ambassador  than  between  their  sons. 
But  her  grandfather  intended  that  the  training  should  inculcate  in  her  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  most  important  virtue  of  a  hostess — graciousness. 

Most  of  the  guests  belonged  to  the  intelligentsia.  Though  these  scientists, 
engineers,  historians,  doctors  and  literary  lions  are  hardly  likely  to  have 
discussed  their  theories  with  their  young  hostess,  she  acquired  a  wholesome 
respect  for  talent.  Many  of  the  visitors,  too,  were  among  the  leading  composers, 
singers  and  instrumentalists  in  Europe;  Cassel  had  his  own  concert  orchestra 
that  assembled  in  the  ballroom  on  Sunday  evenings  to  accompany  a  succession 
of  star  performers .  so  Edwina  s  musical  education  was  completed  quite  pain¬ 
lessly.  She  attained  quite  considerable  proficiency  at  the  piano  and  still  plays 
very  well.  Music  remains  one  of  her  few  relaxations. 


But  Edwina  was  by  no  means  always  on  duty.  Her  coming-out  ball  had 
broken  on  the  London  season  with  tremendous  effect;  before  she  knew  where 
she  was  she  was  being  invited  to  a  succession  of  balls,  parties,  dinners,  concerts, 
first-nights,  race  meetings,  shoots  and  week-end  house  parties,  though  every  one 
of  the  invitations  had  to  be  vetted  before  she  was  allowed  to  accept.  There  was 
no  shortage  of  admirers,  with  certainly  a  remarkable  casualty  list  of  broken 
hearts,  before  a  card  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1921  inviting  Miss  Edwina 
Ashley  to  a  dance  to  be  held  at  Claridges  Hotel.  It  is  the  most  memorable 
dance  of  her  life,  for  on  that  night  the  hostess,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt 
came  up  with  a  young  man  and  said:  "Edwina  darling,  I  want  you  to  meet 
Dickie :  Lieutenant  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten — Miss  Edwina  Ashley." 

The  first  thing  Lieutenant  Mountbatten  did  was  to  ask  Miss  Ashley  to 
dance.  He  danced  beautifully.  He  was  tall  and  slim,  tanned  and  quite 
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unbelievably  handsome.  The  tan  he  said  he  had  acquired  aboard  H.M.S. 
Renown,  accompanying  his  cousin  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  his  A.D.C.  on  a  trip 
to  Barbados,  San  Diego,  Honolulu,  Fiji,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  He  told 
her  about  the  trip,  liberally  splashing  his  narrative  with  nautical  slang;  and  she 
laughed  a  lot,  particularly  at  his  telling  of  the  story  about  their  railway  accident 
on  the  way  to  Perth  in  Western  Australia,  when  their  carriage  jumped  the  rails 
and  heeled  over  on  its  side.  No  one  was  hurt,  though  their  landing  with  their 
feet  in  the  air  rather  upset  the  dignity  of  the  more  pompous  members  of 
the  Prince’s  escort. 

Lieutenant  Mountbatten  had  a  quick,  infectious  enthusiasm  that  Edwina 
found  particularly  attractive;  besides,  having  heard  the  gossip  about  him  the 
previous  season,  she  was  intensely  curious.  He  and  Audrey  James,  a  pretty 
debutante,  had  met  and  fallen  desperately  in  love.  In  a  fortnight  they  had 
become  engaged,  but  the  romance  did  not  last.  He  sailed  away  with  his  cousin 
David  and  she  met  and  married  Major  Dudley  Coats,  of  the  millionaire  cotton 
family. 

But  during  that  first  dance  with  his  future  wife  Lord  Louis  gave  nothing 
away  of  the  state  of  his  heart;  though  it  certainly  did  not  appear  to  be  broken. 
It  was  a  pleasant,  amusing  dance  that  ended  too  quickly.  When  the  music 
stopped  he  escorted  her  back  to  her  friends,  thanked  her  and  remained  talking 
until  the  band  struck  up  again  and  she  was  instantly  claimed  by  somebody  else. 

The  next  time  they  met  was  at  Cowes  during  Regatta  Week,  when  she 
stayed  with  Sir  Godfrey  and  Lady  Baring.  In  1921  Cowes  was  still  a  major 
event  in  the  social  calendar :  thirty  years  ago  there  was  still  a  reflection  in  the 
Solent  of  the  great  age  that  had  passed.  Hundreds  of  craft  crowded  the  moorings 
of  the  yacht  clubs,  the  royal  yacht  sailed  in  with  its  escorting  vessels  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  in  Cowes  Roads  lay  an  armada  of  the  large  steam  and  motor 
yachts  with  their  wealthy  owners  entertaining  parties  of  friends  on  board — 
just  before  the  lunch  and  dinner  hour  the  horizon  would  darken  with  launches 
and  gigs  rushing  from  ship  to  ship  with  loads  of  guests  homing  to  their 
respective  hosts.  It  was  just  before  char-a-bancs  started  coming  with  their  multi¬ 
tudes  of  trippers,  before  cameramen  took  to  catching  celebrities  off  their  guard. 
Regulars  still  talked  of  Lady  Cardigan,  who  used  to  sing  through  an  entire 
opera  after  dinner  with  the  windows  of  her  house  wide  open,  causing  a  traffic 
jam  in  the  street  outside.  The  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  had  yet  to  be  outraged 
by  women  guests  appearing  on  their  hallowed  ground  in  slacks.  And  an  even 
greater  outrage,  that  of  hoisting  a  pair  of  pink  panties  to  the  Squadron’s  flag- 
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staff,  was  yet  to  be  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man  who  successfully 
carried  it  out. 

As  Lord  Louis  and  Miss  Ashley  knew  the  same  people,  they  went  to  the 
same  parties  and  dances  held  every  night  of  that  hectic  week.  They  danced 
together,  often  enough  for  the  gossips  to  start  exchanging  significant  glances, 
and  again  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  performed  the  offices  of  a  good  fairy.  She  asked 
Edwina  if  she  would  like  to  go  on  a  cruise  to  Belgium  and  France  aboard  their 
yacht,  Atlanta. 

"Be  a  darling  and  help  me  to  make  up  the  party,”  she  said.  "I  have  a 
spare  man.  I  think  you  may  have  met  him — Dickie  Mountbatten.” 

The  Atlanta  was  a  very  large  schooner  with  an  auxiliary  diesel  engine, 
and,  though  there  was  an  efficient  crew  of  paid  hands,  the  guests  jumped  to 
Colonel  Vanderbilt’s  commands,  hauling  sheets,  tightening  stays  and  generally 
getting  in  the  way  of  those  who  knew  what  to  do.  The  party  lived  in  slacks 
and  thick  nautical  jerseys,  and  Edwina  and  Dickie  spent  hours  on  deck  in  the 
moonlight  exchanging  life  stories  and  watching  sparks  of  phosphorescent  fire 
in  the  water  rushing  past  the  rail.  They  called  at  little  ports  on  the  French 
coast,  and  went  ashore  for  baths  and  dances  at  the  hotels.  The  situations  were 
quite  irresistible  to  a  vital  young  girl  of  nineteen  and  a  gay  and  incredibly 
good-looking  prince  not  a  year  and  a  half  older;  because  they  were  quite  hope¬ 
lessly  in  love  by  the  time  they  returned. 

Sir  Ernest  Cassel  never  knew  his  granddaughter  had  fallen  in  love  with 

Lord  Louis  Mountbatten:  a  pity,  because  the  possibility  of  her  marrying 

somebody  related  to  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  would  have  pleased 

him.  Lord  Louis  was  the  great-grandson  of  Queen  Victoria.  Two  of  his  aunts 

married  members  of  the  Russian  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand 

Duke  Serge;  an  uncle  was  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse;  and  yet  another  aunt 

a  princess  of  Prussia.  His  sisters’  husbands  were  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden 

(the  present  King  Gustaf  VI)  and  Prince  Andrew  of  Greece;  his  brother’s  wife 

a  daughter  of  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  Michael.  A  cousin  was  the  Queen  of 
Spain. 


Lord  Louis’  father  had  been  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg,  but  had  changed 
his  name  to  Mountbatten  in  July,  1917,  renouncing  his  German  titles  and 
became  instead  the  first  Marquess  of  Milford  Haven.  He  was  a  son  of  Prince 
Alexander  and  Princess  Julie  of  Hesse,  but  as  this  was  a  morganatic  marriage 
the  bride  being  the  Countess  of  Hauke,  a  lady-in-waiting  to  the  groom’s  sister! 
t  e  Czarina  of  Russia,  the  children  of  the  marriage  were  excluded  from  succes- 
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sion  to  the  sovereignty  of  Hesse.  Instead  they  were  given  the  name  and  title 

o  attenberg,  which  was  derived  from  a  town  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Grand 
Duchy. 


Dickies  father  had  acquired  British  nationality  after  joining  the  Royal 
Navy  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and  carving  a  distinguished  career  in  the  Service — 
he  was  First  Sea  Lord  in  1914,  though  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  the 
storm  of  anti-German  feeling  that  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  himself  had  weathered 
successfully.  It  was  a  bitter  blow  to  a  man  whose  loyalty  could  never  have  been 
questioned,  but  he  had  submitted  with  great  dignity.  Seven  years  later,  barely 
a  month  before  he  died,  he  was  promoted  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  on  the  Retired 
List .  belated  recognition  for  an  officer  who,  but  for  mob  hysteria,  might  have 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  commanders  of  the  First  World  War. 


Dickie  s  mother  was  another  Hesse,  Princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  and  Princess  Alice,  a  sister  of  King  Edward  VII. 

Four  children  were  born  to  Prince  Louis  of  Battenberg  and  Princess 
Victoria,  the  fourth  arriving  on  25  June,  1900,  at  Frogmore  House.  Christened 
Louis  Francis  Albert  Victor  Nicholas  of  Battenberg,  he  was  known  first  as 
Nickie,  but  as  there  was  already  another  Nickie  in  the  family — Nicholas,  Czar 
of  Russia — Nickie  of  Battenberg  became  Dickie  and  it  stuck. 

Like  his  elder  brother  George,  Dickie  was  bred  for  the  Navy.  At  ten  he 
was  sent  to  Locker’s  Park,  a  small,  exclusive  preparatory  school :  and  from 
there,  when  he  was  thirteen,  to  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Osborne;  after  which 
he  went  to  Dartmouth.  In  July,  1916,  Dickie  joined  Admiral  Beatty’s  famous 
flagship,  the  battle-cruiser  H.M.S.  Lion,  with  battle  honours  like  Jutland, 
Dogger  Bank  and  Heligoland. 

In  February,  1917,  the  year  he  became  a  Mountbatten  with  the  courtesy 
title  of  Lord  accorded  by  custom  to  the  second  son  of  a  marquess,  he  followed 
Admiral  Beatty  to  his  new  flagship,  H.M.S.  Queen  Elizabeth.  Later  he  served 
in  the  submarine  K6,  before  being  promoted  sub-lieutenant  and  posted  as 
second-in-command  of  H.M.S.  P31,  a  small  escort  vessel,  in  which  he  served 
until  he  went  to  Cambridge  for  a  couple  of  terms  after  the  war. 

Two  of  Dickie’s  contemporaries  at  Cambridge  were  his  royal  cousins, 
Prince  Albert  and  Prince  Henry,  later  King  George  VI  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester :  they  were  among  the  only  friends  he  had  in  his  first  few  weeks  at 
Christ’s  College,  but  the  right  ones  to  know,  for  soon  he  was  being  invited  to 
the  best  houses  in  London.  It  was  during  this  period  that  one  of  his  friends 
secured  him  an  introduction  to  Audrey  James,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love,  and  a 
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few  weeks  later  another  friend  got  him  invited  to  a  ball  given  by  Lady  Ribbles- 
dale.  Dickie  particularly  wanted  to  go  to  that  ball :  he  knew  his  cousin,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  would  be  there,  and  Cousin  David  had  once  promised  that 
Dickie  should  go  as  his  A.D.C.  on  his  proposed  tour  of  Australasia.  Dickie  went 
to  Lady  Ribblesdale’s  ball  and  jogged  his  cousin’s  memory,  and  the  following 
summer  he  was  able  to  talk  about  their  literally  going  off  the  rails  in  Western 
Australia  the  first  time  he  danced  with  a  pretty  debutante  at  Claridges. 

When  Edwina  and  Dickie  returned  from  their  cruise  with  the  Vanderbilts 
aboard  the  Atlanta  he  took  her  to  meet  his  parents,  who  were  then  living  at 
Netley.  A  few  weeks  later  both  Dickie,  on  week-end  leave  from  his  ship  at 
Invergordon,  and  Edwina  were  staying  with  the  Sutherlands  at  Dunrobin 
Castle,  Sutherland,  in  the  far  north  of  Scotland,  when  news  came  that  his  father 
had  died  suddenly. 

Dickie  returned  to  London  immediately,  and  four  days  later  Edwina 
followed  him,  intending  to  be  of  what  help  she  could,  and  to  tell  her  grand¬ 
father  of  her  romance.  When  she  entered  Brook  House  after  the  long  journey 
she  received  the  staggering  news  that  her  grandfather  had  died  a  few  hours 
before:  a  footman  had  gone  into  his  study  to  find  him  slumped  across  his 
desk;  the  seizure  must  have  taken  him  suddenly,  because  he  had  not  been  able 
to  touch  any  of  the  three  buttons  that  could  have  summoned  the  butler,  a 
footman  or  his  valet. 

Sir  Ernest  Cassel’s  death  brought  a  sudden  end  to  the  gayest  period  of  his 
granddaughter’s  young  life.  She  returned  to  "Broadlands,”  to  a  comparatively 
quiet  existence  with  her  father  and  stepmother,  except  for  occasional  trips  to 
London  to  meet  Lord  Louis,  when  she  stayed  at  Brook  House  with  Miss  Under¬ 
hill,  Sir  Ernest’s  secretary,  as  chaperon.  Brook  House  had  been  left  to  Auntie 
Grannie  for  the  period  of  her  life,  after  which  it  was  to  become  Edwina’s,  along 
with  £1,400,000  on  the  day  she  married  or  came  of  age.  Cassel’s  whole  estate 
was  valued  at  £7,500,000. 

In  October  Dickie  left  England  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  before 
leaving  begged  Edwina  to  do  everything  possible  to  get  out  to  India  while  the 
royal  party  was  still  there. 

"You  can  always  stay  with  the  Readings,”  he  had  said. 

She  had  agreed  that  Lord  Reading,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  had  asked  her 

to  visit  them.  But  what  do  I  do  for  my  fare?  I  haven’t  a  penny  left  of  mv 
allowance.” 

Lieutenant  Mountbatten.  subsisting  on  his  naval  pay  and  allowances. 
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certainly  could  not  have  paid  for  her  steamship  ticket  to  Bombay.  ‘'You  can 
borrow  your  fare,”  he  had  urged.  “Please  try !  ” 

Edwina  did  not  want  to  ask  her  father  because  she  knew  he  could  not 
have  afforded  it.  Instead  she  went  to  her  great-aunt  and  explained  the  situation. 

1 11  need  £100  for  my  fare,”  she  added.  "Dickie  says  it  won’t  cost  me  a  penny, 
once  I  get  there.” 

Edwina  waited  with  her  heart  in  her  mouth.  Mrs.  Cassel  was  about  the 
only  person  she  could  have  asked  for  money  for  the  reason  she  wanted  it. 
If  she  said  no,  Edwina  was  sunk.  But  Auntie  Grannie  smiled. 

He  sounds  a  nice  young  man,  and  he  is  going  where  there  are  far  too  many 
anxious  young  women  for  my  peace  of  mind,”  said  the  romantically-minded 
old  lady.  “You  shall  have  the  money,  my  dear.” 

All  that  remained  was  the  problem  of  finding  a  chaperon,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  present  her  father  with  a  case  against  which  he  could  raise  no  reasonable 
argument.  She  telephoned  her  friends,  asking  if  there  was  anybody  they  knew 
going  to  Bombay  who  could  be  approached,  but  drew  blanks  everywhere. 
Edwina  was  quite  desperate  when  she  got  an  idea.  She  went  straight  to  the 
shipping  company  office  and  asked  to  see  the  passenger  lists.  In  one  of  them 
was  the  name  of  someone  she  knew  slightly  but  whom  her  father  might 
consider  a  suitable  chaperon.  Edwina  rang  and  put  the  proposition  directly  to 
her,  and  the  woman  replied  that  she  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  work 
out  perfectly.  With  that  assurance  and  a  ticket  to  India  in  her  bag  Edwina  was 
as  good  as  on  her  way — in  an  inner  berth  of  a  four-berth  second-class  cabin. 

The  passage  out  was  uneventful.  The  return  fare  devoured  most  of  the 
£100,  and  she  arrived  in  Bombay  without  sufficient  money  for  even  a  second- 
class  train  ticket  to  Delhi.  The  railway  booking-clerk  at  Victoria  terminus  was 
intensely  concerned. 

“But  I  can  go  third,”  she  added  brightly.  “I  think  I  have  sufficient  money 
for  that.  I  wouldn’t  mind  in  the  least.” 

The  booking-clerk  shook  his  head,  smiling  at  her  naivety.  Only  the 
poorest  Indians  travelled  third,  fifty  or  sixty  of  them  crowding  into  a  compart¬ 
ment  with  their  pots  and  pans,  their  food,  clothes,  bedding,  weapons,  spinning- 
wheels,  sticks  of  sugar-cane  and  livestock.  The  seats  were  bare  boards,  that 
hardened  progressively  with  every  hour  of  the  two-day  journey  to  Delhi. 
Besides,  as  the  clerk  pointed  out,  Europeans  never  travelled  third,  and  it  would 
be  unthinkable  for  a  young  miss-sahib  just  out  from  “Home.” 

The  political  situation  in  India  at  the  time  did  not  simplify  Edwina’s 
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predicament.  Gandhi  had  just  succeeded  in  getting  Congress  to  impose  a  harta 
or  boycott  of  public  demonstrations  organized  by  the  Government  throughout 
the  country  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  Allahabad  and  Benares  the 
Prince  was  met  by  empty  streets,  shuttered  windows  and  brooding  silence.  Riots 
had  broken  out  in  some  places.  In  Bombay  itself  there  had  been  bloody  street¬ 
fighting  between  Hindus,  Moslems  and  Parsees. 

Edwina  took  a  phaeton  to  the  Taj  Mahal  Hotel,  booked  a  room  and  put 
in  a  trunk  call  to  Lord  Louis.  "I’m  in  India,”  she  told  him,  and  I  m  stuck. 
The  booking-clerk,  a  very  paternal  gentleman,  tells  me  it  wouldn  t  do  to  travel 
third.” 

"Good  heavens,  no !  But  book  a  berth  on  the  Frontier  Mail  tomorrow. 
I’ll  get  the  money  to  you  somehow.” 

Later  that  day  an  old  Indian  Army  colonel  came  to  the  hotel  and  told 
Edwina  that  he  had  received  a  call  from  young  Dickie  Mountbatten  asking 
him  to  help  her  out. 

"You  don’t  have  to  worry  from  now  on,”  the  colonel  added.  "I  hope  you 
enjoy  your  stay  with  us.  From  what  I  hear,  they  are  having  a  whale  of  a  time 
in  Delhi.” 

They  were.  A  special  ballroom  had  been  added  to  the  old  Viceregal  Lodge, 
which  was  still  being  used,  and  a  delightful  bungalow  built  in  the  grounds 
for  the  Prince  and  his  staff.  Lady  Reading  had  designed  and  furnished  it 
herself.  Orange  and  scarlet  bougainvillaea  foamed  over  the  white  outer  walls 
of  its  paved  courtyard,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  fountain  played.  At  the  front 
of  the  bungalow,  banked  up  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  were  exotic  palms 
and  ferns  in  blue  tubs;  while  the  approach  was  bordered  with  rows  of  potted 
carnations  and  chrysanthemums.  And  the  whole  capital  fluttered  gaily  with 
flags  and  banners,  the  streets  streamered  and  festooned  with  triumphal  arches, 
the  buildings  at  night  illuminated  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  coloured 
lights,  all  in  honour  of  her  future  cousin  David.  There  were  firework  displays 
over  the  Jumna,  and  guns  seemed  to  be  firing  all  day. 

Edwina  found  a  harassed  Dickie  in  the  throes  of  the  Prince’s  round  of 
engagernents  durbars,  military  parades,  church  services,  unveiling  of 
memorials,  garden-parties,  pig-sticking  and  tent-pegging  tournaments,  polo 
matches,  race  meetings,  tiger  shoots,  and  State  balls,  all  of  which  added  up  to 
one  of  the  most  exciting  times  a  girl  could  possibly  find  herself  in  the  middle 
of.  Occasionally  she  and  Dickie  managed  to  slip  away  on  their  own.  Once  they 
drove  out  to  New  Delhi,  which  was  only  then  being  built,  and  wandered  among 
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the  foundations  of  the  great  new  Viceroy's  House,  little  realizing  that  one  day 
they  were  to  conclude  an  epoch  of  the  country's  history  in  that  very  spot,  and 
indeed  to  celebrate  their  silver  wedding  there. 

A  retired  general  who  was  responsible  for  some  of  the  tour  arrangements 
o  the  Prince’s  party  recalls  the  anxious  time  it  was  for  those  of  his  entourage 
whose  futures  depended  on  its  being  a  success.  A  high-spirited  and  sporting 
eir-Apparent  was  not  the  ideal  figure-head  to  comply  with  the  rigid  formality 
of  programmes  timed  to  the  last  minute,  and  the  general  can  still  see  panicky 
officials  at  Taxilla  scattering  in  all  directions  to  look  for  H.R.H.  before  a 
function  was  due  to  begin  and  finding  him  in  a  remote  part  of  Circuit  House 

gardens,  with  Lieutenant  Mountbatten,  both  in  their  gold-braided  uniforms— 
playing  croquet. 

Everybody  in  the  Prince’s  party  teased  Dickie,  because  he  was  too  harassed 
by  his  duties  as  A.D.C.  to  look  after  his  own  romantic  interests,  while  Edwina 
was  having  the  time  of  her  life  feted  by  the  crowds  of  young  officers.  The  fact 
that  some  of  these  officers  were  good-looking  and  particularly  eligible  helped 
in  no  way  towards  his  inner  repose.  But  Edwina  was  true  and  Dickie  had  a 
powerful  and  sympathetic  friend  in  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

When  the  Prince  saw  that  they  were  getting  no  chance  of  being  together 
he  gave  Dickie  the  key  of  his  private  sitting-room  in  the  bungalow.  They 
never  returned  that  key;  Edwina  has  it  still.  Dickie  actually  proposed  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  Viceregal  Lodge.  Later,  when  the  Viceroy  moved  to  his  new 
residence,  the  old  Viceregal  Lodge  became  part  of  Delhi  University;  twenty- 
five  years  were  to  pass  before  Earl  Mountbatten  of  Burma,  the  last  Viceroy, 
then  the  first  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  of  India,  was  to  address  the 
University  as  its  ex-officio  Chancellor.  The  occasion  was  the  Silver  Jubilee 
Convocation.  Mountbatten  said:  "It  is  a  curious,  but  to  my  wife  and  myself 
a  very  pleasant  coincidence,  that  Delhi  University  should  be  celebrating  the 
Silver  Jubilee  of  its  foundation  in  1922;  for  we  were  married  that  year  and 
have  just  celebrated  our  silver  wedding.  The  connexion  between  these  two 
events  may  not  be  immediately  apparent  until  I  tell  you  that  the  room  in  which 
I  asked  my  wife  to  marry  me  in  February,  1922,  was  Room  No.  13,  which  is 
now  the  Registrar’s  Office !  ” 

The  engagement  was  announced  from  Viceregal  Lodge  the  night  the 
Prince’s  party  left  India,  and  Edwina  remained  behind  to  find  her  own  way 
back  on  a  cargo-boat,  this  time  without  a  chaperon.  One  day  on  the  voyage  she 
read  in  the  news  bulletin  posted  on  the  notice-board  that  a  cousin  of  the  King, 
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Lord  L.  Mountbatten,  had  died.  Beside  herself,  she  radioed  for  confirmation, 
hoping  desperately  that  there  might  be  some  mistake.  A  reply  confirme  t  e 
death  of  Lord  Leopold  Mountbatten,  the  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Spam  and 
Lord  Louis’  first  cousin. 

On  their  return  from  India,  Edwina  took  her  fiance  to  meet  her  family 
at  "Broadlands.”  He  saw  it  at  its  loveliest,  just  as  the  great  beeches  in  the 
surrounding  parks  were  taking  on  a  new  garment  of  tender  young  leaves.  In 
the  walled  orchards  at  the  back  of  the  house  the  nectarine  and  peach  espaliers 

crowded  with  blossom  were  like  gay  Japanese  fans. 

They  walked  through  fragrant  tunnels  of  apple  blossom,  the  trees  trained 
to  grow  that  way  for  generations.  In  the  hothouses  they  saw  orchids  and  the 
famous  red  carnations  that  Tarrant,  the  head  gardener,  was  growing  for  Colonel 
Ashley.  They  went  through  the  end  garden  with  its  strawberry  beds  and 
raspberry  canes,  into  the  stable  yard,  with  its  William  III  stable  that  was  one 
day  to  house  Earl  Mountbatten’s  polo  ponies,  and  where  he  was  to  relegate 
a  Japanese  field-gun  captured  by  his  Fourteenth  Army  in  Burma. 

But  in  the  spring  of  1922  the  only  item  of  interest  Edwina  could  point  to 
in  the  yard  was  the  dovecote  that  belonged  once  to  her  ancestor,  Viscount 
Palmerston,  Queen  Victoria’s  great  Prime  Minister.  Palmerston,  she  recounted, 
was  an  ardent  pigeon  fancier.  Even  during  a  national  crisis  he  would  dash  down 
from  London  by  coach  or  on  horseback,  travelling  all  night,  to  see  his  fantails 
with  mirrors  in  their  dovecotes  to  keep  them  preening. 

Palmerston  had  inherited  "Broadlands”  from  his  father,  the  second 
Viscount,  whose  grandfather,  the  first  Viscount,  bought  the  estate  in  173b 
from  a  certain  Humphrey  Sydenham  of  Dulverton.  Before  Sydenham  its  history 
staggers  back  to  its  seizure  by  Henry  VIII  in  1539  from  Romsey  Abbey, 
founded  in  907  by  a  daughter  of  Edward  the  Elder. 

"Broadlands”  owes  its  good  taste  to  the  second  Viscount  Palmerston,  who 
employed  "Capability”  Brown  to  lay  out  the  parks,  Henry  Holland  to  rebuild 
the  old  Elizabethan  manor,  with  Robert  Adam  to  design  the  interiors.  Under 
Adam’s  direction  were  created  masterpieces  like  the  saloon  with  its  walls  and 
ceiling  gilded  by  Angelica  Kauffman,  and  the  drawing-room  where  the  ceiling 
is  inset  with  paintings  by  Cipriani.  Adam  also  designed  the  table  and  chairs 
for  the  dining-room,  as  well  as  the  console  tables  for  the  drawing-room  and 
many  of  the  ornaments,  candelabra  and  great  urn-like  vases. 

Today  the  rooms  are  hung  with  silk  tapestried  curtains  falling  from  under 
gorgeously  gilded  pelmets  and  elegantly  plucked  up  about  their  waists  by  heavy 
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Raeburns  Revnoldse^nT  n°‘SeleSS'  The  walls  are  adorned  with  Romneys, 
Pteces  lfc  he  l  Among  the  period  furniture  are  priced 

tapestry  illuctrq!"0U1S  XVI  ^  eight  c°-red  with  Aubusson 

»„  ::7fs  rne* from  Aesop,s  faWes-  ««*  °f  **  A^me 

r  ,  ,  d  t0  have  been  ,n  the  bedchamber  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

"Pothier  ” ^  "  fine  SM  °f  L°uis  XV  Boiserie  chairs  signed 
bv  Bell  ’  -1  £  WedSW00d  room  is  the  famou*  suite  of  Empire  furnLre 

&  ssssssr**  -  -  ■* —.  - 

lived  I!°thrS  C°ilId  uetter  reflect  the  sPacious  age  in  which  the  second  Viscount 
ed  so  elegantly  than  the  way  in  which  Lady  Mountbatten  has  used  her 

treasures  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  these  rooms.  The  eighteenth  century  is 

recapture  so  realistically  that  one  almost  expects  to  hear  the  rustle  of  taffeta 

and  two  ladies  come  in  discussing  Sheridan’s  latest  play.  Only  one  object 

places  the  Mountbattens  in  time.  It  is  a  small  photograph  of  a  boyish-looking 

yming  man,  signed  "David”  and  dated  "1922”— Dickie’s  cousin,  the  Prince  of 

W ales,  who  was  to  stand  by  his  side  as  best  man  watching  him  marry  Edwina 

1  Sh  ey  in  St-  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  within  a  few  months  of  that  first  visit 
to  "Broadlands.” 

But  in  the  spring  of  1922  it  was  still  a  bit  early  to  foresee  the  future 
which  Edwina  and  Dickie  Mountbatten  had  in  store  for  this  beautiful  home : 
as,  for  instance,  that  week  twenty-five  years  later  when  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
and  her  Consort  began  their  honeymoon  there. 

The  royal  newly-weds  had  the  Countess  Mountbattens  bedroom  over¬ 
looking  a  wide  sweep  of  the  Test — the  same  bedroom  in  which  Dickie  and 
Edwina  had  begun  their  own  honeymoon.  The  walls  of  the  bedroom  are  white 
and  hung  with  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  Dali  in  off-white  carved  frames. 
Off-white  is  the  shade  of  the  silk-padded  head  of  the  bed,  the  bedding  of 
which  is  pale  pink,  in  tone  with  the  heavy  shaded  table-lamps,  the  motif  of 
the  silk  Persian  rugs,  the  easy  chairs,  and  the  petit-point  embroidered  tops  of 
the  occasional  tables.  The  dressing-table  is  blue,  kidney-shaped,  upholstered. 
The  dressing-set  is  of  tortoiseshell. 


The  bathroom  next  door  is  blue-grey,  with  a  grey  fitted  carpet  and  ward¬ 
robes  running  the  length  of  one  wall;  the  opposite  wall  is  adorned  with  modern 
floral  prints.  The  low  bath  matches  the  rest  of  the  room;  on  the  floor  before 
it  is  a  fleecy  sheepskin  rug.  And  the  room  is  lit  by  a  magnificent  eighteenth- 
century  chandelier  of  carved  crystal. 
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Edwinamanies  the  sailor  who  became  the  youngest  admiral  in  the  history  of  the  Roval 
Navy.  Thirty  years  later  she  said:  “J  was  pressing  the  life  out  of  those  lilies  in  a  moment 
of  absolute  and  complete  happiness  ”  There  were  twelve  hundred  guests  at  the  reception. 


A  group  of  the  groom’s  relations  outside  St.  Margaret’s ,  Westminster,  at  the  society 
wedding  oj  the  year.  Left  to  right:  the  Marquis  of  Milford  Haven,  Viscount  Lascelles, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (best  man),  Princess  Mary,  the  Duke  oj  York,  and  Prince  George. 


Bluejackets  of  H.M.S. 
Renown,  with  the  bridal  car 
in  tow,  set  out  for  the 
reception  at  Brook  House. 


The  wedding  group  token  at 
llrook  House.  Left  to  right  the 
bridesmaids  are:  Mary  Ashley , 
Princess  Margaret  of  Greece , 
Joan  Pakenham ,  Princess  Sophie 
of  Greece,  Lady  Mary  Ashley- 
Cooper,  Princess  Theodora  of 
Greece,  Princess  Gecelia  of 
Greece.  The  princesses'  brother, 
Philip,  is  yet  to  be  born. 
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Queen  Alexandra  and  Queen  Mary  leaning  the  church,  followed  by  King  George  V, 
Princess  Victoria,  and  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ashley,  the  bride's  father  and  stepmother. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Louis 
arriving  at  New  York 
aboard  the  Majestic. 
They  upheld  the  honey¬ 
mooned  tradition  by 
going  to  Niagara  Falls. 
In  Hollywood  they 
made  a  comic  film  with 
Charlie  Chaplin. 


Edwina  Ashley  and  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten  were  married  on  18  July, 
1922,  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster.  It  was  the  wedding  of  the  year,  and 
people  who  had  attended  weddings  in  that  church  for  years  said  they  had 
never  seen  it  so  full :  more  than  twelve  hundred  guests  had  been  invited.  The 
time  fixed  for  the  wedding  was  two-fifteen,  but  for  a  couple  of  hours  before 
that  crowds  started  collecting  outside  the  church  until  they  filled  Parliament 
Square  and  blocked  the  approaches. 

Great  cheering  greeted  the  royal  guests  as  they  arrived — Princess  Andrew 
of  Greece,  the  mother  of  four  of  the  seven  bridesmaids;  the  Princess  Royal 
with  her  daughters;  the  Duke  of  Connaught;  the  Duke  of  York;  Princess  Mary 
and  Viscount  Lascelles;  Queen  Alexandra;  and  finally  the  King  and  Queen. 
The  only  member  of  the  Royal  Family  not  present  was  Princess  Beatrice,  who 
had  lost  her  son  Leopold  that  year  and  was  in  mourning.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
acted  as  best  man,  officers  of  the  Renown  and  Repulse  formed  a  guard  of 
honour  and  a  gun  crew  of  sailors  drew  the  bridal  car  away  from  the  church. 

It  took  four  men  to  lift  the  wedding  cake  when  it  was  delivered  to  Brook 
House,  where  the  reception  was  held,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ashley  acting  as  host 
and  hostess.  Somebody  wrote  at  the  time  that  had  an  anarchist  planted  a  bomb 
in  the  basement  of  Brook  House  he  could  with  one  stroke  have  wiped  out  the 
English  aristocracy  and  nearly  all  the  royal  houses  of  Europe. 

Edwina  already  knew  her  Dickie  well  enough  to  realize  that  life  with 
such  a  complex  character  was  not  always  going  to  be  easy.  But  as  the 
Mountbattens  drove  away  from  Brook  House,  down  Park  Lane,  with  the  good 
wishes  of  their  wedding  guests  ringing  in  their  ears,  they  were  bound  for 
"Broadlands,”  and  then  a  wonderful  honeymoon  in  Europe  and  America.  Ahead 
of  that  lay  seventeen  crowded  and  gay  years. 
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Chapter  III ;  THE  HALCYON  YEARS 


The  Mountbattens  returned  to  England  in  December,  1922, 
after  a  honeymoon  lasting  five  months.  They  stayed  at  the  romantically 
beautiful  residence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  at  Santander,  then  visited 
Lord  Louis  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  at  Wolfsgarten,  then  toured 
Europe  in  a  fast  car,  stopping  for  the  night  wherever  they  found  a  place  that 
particularly  pleased  them. 

Never  having  possessed  or  worn  any  jewellery  before  she  was  married, 
Lady  Louis  could  not  be  dissuaded  from  taking  with  her  all  the  necklaces, 
bracelets  and  rings  she  had  been  given  as  wedding-presents  by  her  family  and 
royal  in-laws,  so  her  husband  decided  to  sleep  with  a  revolver  under  his  pillow. 
A  thief  did  attempt  to  break  into  their  bedroom  the  night  they  spent  at 
Angouleme,  but  Dickie  made  so  much  noise  hunting  in  the  bedclothes  for  the 
revolver  that  the  intruder  was  scared  away. 

After  Europe  the  newly-weds  crossed  to  New  York,  where  they  spent  two 
glorious  weeks  and  heard  Arthur  Brisbane,  Hearst’s  chief  editor,  make  a  speech 
in  which  he  asked  :  "Can  we  in  America  produce  a  young  couple  of  twenty-two 
and  twenty  who  could  possibly  be  such  fine  representatives  of  their  country, 
and  do  such  an  excellent  job  as  ambassadors  in  a  foreign  country  as  the 
Mountbattens  have  done  here  in  America?”  They  upheld  the  honeymooners’ 
tradition  by  going  to  Niagara  Falls,  then  travelled  by  private  railroad  car  round 
America — Chicago,  Florida,  Kansas  City,  Grand  Canyon,  Santa  Fe.  At  Holly¬ 
wood  they  met  all  the  big  names  of  the  silent  films.  They  stayed  at  "Pickfair,” 
the  luxurious  home  of  Douglas  Fairbanks  and  Mary  Pickford,  where  Charlie 
Chaplin  acted  as  host  because  the  Fairbanks  family  was  away.  With  Charlie 
the  honeymooners  made  a  film. 

Back  again  in  England  the  honeymoon  could  hardly  have  been  described 
as  having  ended.  The  ’twenties  were  gathering  pace,  and  the  great  houses  of 
London,  turned  into  hospitals  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  had  once  more 
opened  their  doors.  The  West  End  season  had  developed  into  a  continuous 
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succession  of  balls  and  parties  during  which  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
the  prominent  hostesses  to  avoid  their  functions  clashing.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  Edwina  and  Dickie  to  receive  as  many  as  four  invitations  for  the  same 
evening.  If  one  party  fell  flat  there  was  the  choice  of  the  others,  and,  after  the 
formal  affairs,  they  could  always  move  on  to  any  of  the  gay  night-clubs  like 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  Ciro’s,  the  Kit-Cat,  or  the  Embassy  in  Old  Bond  Street  run 
by  the  famous  Luigi,  the  Italian  restaurateur  with  a  great  dome-like  cranium 
and  an  infallible  sense  of  discretion. 

They  belonged  to  the  Palace  clique  of  rich,  blooded  under-thirties,  led  by 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales — the  set  that  kept  in  the  van  of  the  unconventional 
and  fast-moving  ’twenties.  They  were  of  the  generation  that  believed  it  had 
stepped  into  a  new  age,  but  the  age  was  one  of  post-war  disillusionment  and 
reaction,  and  the  Bright  Young  Things  were  kicking  over  the  traces  with  a 
vengeance. 

The  mood  of  the  ’twenties  was  expressed  in  its  fashionable  cults  and 
manifestations — cubism,  surrealism,  jazz,  the  stream-of-consciousness  novel, 
mews  flats  and  living  in  barges  and  bizarre  cottages,  women  with  Eton  crops 
and  above-the-knee  skirts,  and  the  blend  of  cynicism  and  sentimentality  to  be 
found  in  the  monosyllabic  dialogue  of  the  current  plays.  But  the  most  violent 
reaction  of  that  demi-monde  age  was  against  the  Victorians’  code  of  sexual 
morality,  Freud  being  invoked  to  justify  licence  of  every  kind:  for  did  not 
honesty  to  oneself  demand  the  satisfaction  of  every  impulse  to  achieve 
intellectual  nirvana  in  the  higher  planes  of  fuller  experience?  Were  not  the 
most  shocking  complexes  the  outcome  of  repressed  urges? 

One  particular  quality  was  required  to  cope  intelligently  with  the  ’twenties. 
It  was  cleverness.  No  longer  were  wealth  and  birth  prerequisites  of  being 
socially  acceptable :  at  the  fashionable  parties  it  was  possible  to  meet  anyone, 
the  brilliant  and  amusing  being  in  demand,  while  people  whose  only  claim 
was  to  being  rich  and  well-born  were  expected  to  supply  the  food  and  drink. 
The  most  acceptable  were  the  bright  and  intellectually  outrageous.  Their  virtues 
were  frankness,  a  disregard  for  the  conventional,  affection  and  loyalty  to  their 
friends.  They  were  original  and,  above  all,  they  were  in  vogue.  The  great  vice 
of  the  ’twenties  was  hypocrisy.  As  for  being  a  bore— that  at  a  party  was 
worse  than  being  there  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  Mountbattens  found  themselves 
with  £45,000  a  year  after  taxation  :  their  parties  at  Brook  House,  now  Edwina’s 
since  her  great-aunt  had  died,  were  conventions  of  the  gay,  the  celebrated  and 
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WaS  f°U0Wing  bmshly  in  the  wake  of  the  European  avant- 
the  ntirf,  ChateaUX  and  Castles  were  beinS  shipped  across  the  Atlantic  for 
i  mi  10^a^s  fhe  ^ar,  and  Long  Island  was  a  playground  of  fine 

ouses  surrounded  by  velvet  lawns,  with  marble  swimming-pools  and  private 
yacht  anchorages.  The  Mountbattens  were  at  Long  Island  in  1924,  the  time 

p  f"T:  °f  Wales  also  Paid  a  visit>  staying  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Cosden. 

aul  Whiteman  s  band  was  then  the  rage,  and  Edwina  and  Dickie  came  home 
with  the  Charleston  and  the  Black  Bottom.  They  were  crazy  about  dancing. 

Edwina^  was  by  now  a  young  mother,  Patricia  having  arrived  on 
St.  Valentine’s  Day,  14  February,  1924.  The  baby  was  christened  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  named  after  her  godparents:  Lady  Patricia  Ramsay,  the  former 
rincess  Patricia  of  Connaught,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught;  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  contributed  the  second  name,  Edwina,  as  his  grandfather  had 
done  for  the  Lady  Louis  herself;  and  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Milford 
Haven,  who  had  been  born  Princess  Victoria  of  Hesse  and  by  the  Rhine. 

Towards  the  end  of  1924  Lord  Louis  finished  his  tour  of  sea  duty  and 
started  the  Long  Signal  Course  for  officers  at  Portsmouth.  As  that  meant 
their  being  stationed  near  Portsmouth  for  one  year,  they  rented  "Adsdean,”  a 
large,  modern  house  situated  about  twenty-five  minutes’  driving  out  of 
Portsmouth,  in  the  centre  of  a  pleasant  park  with  a  view  over  Chichester 


Harbour.  Actually  it  remained  their  country  residence  in  England  for  the  next 
fifteen  years  and  is  remembered  by  the  hundreds  of  guests  who  visited  it  as 
the  scene  of  many  famous  week-end  parties. 

At  Adsdean  the  Mountbattens  made  a  hard  tennis-court  and  a  small 
golf-course,  and,  though  the  landlord  had  insisted  that  the  place  would  have 
to  be  left  exactly  as  they  had  found  it,  a  paddock  and  a  riding-school  were 
walled  off  and  a  special  pit  constructed  for  polo  practice.  In  the  centre  of  the 
pit  was  a  wooden  horse  from  which  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  wire-netting 
walls  sloped  upwards,  so  that  Dickie  could  practise  his  various  polo  shots  with 
the  balls  always  returning  to  him  at  the  centre.  Dickie  being  mechanically 
minded  meant  that  the  house  was  filled  with  enough  gadgets  to  have  delighted 
Heath  Robinson  himself.  On  the  door  of  each  guest-room  was  an  indicator 
for  each  occupier  to  adjust  to  the  hour  he  wished  to  be  roused  next  morning. 
But  the  gadget  was  not  kept  in  use  very  long :  the  inventor  had  not  taken  into 
account  its  wonderful  possibilities  for  practical  jokers ! 

It  must  be  said  for  Mountbatten  that  a  good  time  was  never  allowed  to 
interfere  with  his  career  in  the  Navy,  even  if  his  ambitions  did  remain  some- 
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thing  of  a  joke  to  their  sophisticated  friends.  As  hard  as  they  played,  he  would 
be  out  before  eight  next  morning,  driving  to  school  in  a  Rolls-Royce  with 
his  initials  L.  M.  on  the  number  plate  and,  on  the  bonnet,  a  silver  signalman 
holding  two  flags,  a  present  from  his  closest  friend,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Every  detail  of  Lieutenant  Mountbatten’s  day  was  planned,  with  time 
allotted  for  his  work,  pleasure,  friendship,  exercise,  feeding,  study,  invention, 
paternal  duties  and  public  relations;  in  order  to  save  time  dressing,  his  trousers 
were  secured  by  zips,  his  socks  held  up  with  stitched-in  garters,  and  his  shoes 
tied  with  elastic  laces  which  did  not  need  to  be  done  up  each  time  he  pulled 
on  a  shoe. 

His  brother  George  had  been  the  bright  one  of  the  family.  He  was  one  of 
those  fortunate  people  to  whom  most  things  come  easily.  But  Dickie  was  a 
plodder,  possessed  of  inexorable  determination,  patience  and  a  capacity  for 
taking  pains.  By  sheer  hard  work  he  graduated  first  in  his  class  at  the  Signal 
School. 

At  the  root  of  Lord  Louis’  ambitions  was  probably  the  example  of  his 
father,  a  man  he  had  admired  intensely,  and  whom  he  was  determined  to  "put 
right  with  history.”  At  the  same  time  there  must  have  been  the  desire  to 
contribute  something  more  to  the  match  besides  royal  blood;  it  not  being  in 
his  nature  to  accept  the  role  of  an  ornament,  however  good  he  may  have  looked. 
But  first  and  last  Mountbatten  was  a  born  leader,  happiest  when  imposing  his 
will  upon  his  fellow  men,  at  his  best  in  an  emergency  when  big  issues  are  at 
stake.  He  put  everything  into  his  career,  and,  in  passing,  saved  himself  from 
boredom  and  the  wear  and  tear  that  accompanies  a  relationship  in  which 
neither  party  has  very  much  to  do. 

For  her  part  Edwina  Mountbatten  was  soon  to  realize  what  it  meant  to 
be  a  sailor  s  wife,  at  least  the  wife  of  a  sailor  whose  first  thoughts  were  for  his 
job,  his  men,  his  ships,  or  the  gadgets  he  invented  to  help  in  sailing  them. 
And  she  was  to  know  the  loneliness  of  waiting  without  him  whenever  his  ship 
put  out  to  sea.  Fundamentally  she  was  happy  and  very  much  in  love,  but  the 
indications  are  that  she  was  restless.  She  was  having  the  time  of  her  life,  but 
though  she  went  where  she  liked  and  did  exactly  what  she  pleased,  to  those 

who  understood  her  it  seemed  she  was  just  burning  up  energy  because  she  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

She  figured  constantly  in  the  social  columns  of  the  glossy  Press,  what  she 
wore  being  invariably  reported  in  detail.  Considered  one  of  the  best-dressed 
women  in  England,  in  an  age  of  short  skirts,  hers  were  remarkable  for  their 
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mrr  ^  functlon  she  wore  the  longest  dress  there.  This  was  the 

yfa‘Whf  hef  S1Ster  Mary  house-warmed  her  new  home  in  Upper  Brook 
,  house-warming  was  declared  the  best  party  of  the  little  season,  that 

is  the  season  between  the  end  of  the  summer  holidays  and  Christmas,  which 
used  previously  to  be  spent  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  country,  but  which  the 
new  air  travel  enabled  most  of  the  guests  to  spend  partly  in  Town.  Mary  gave 
an  all-night  supper  dance,  with  Ambrose's  Band  and  several  snappy  cabaret 
turns.  During  the  cabaret  the  guests  sat  round  on  cushions  on  the  floor.  But 
the  really  original  feature  was  the  buffet,  for  among  the  aspics,  cold  meats, 
smoked  salmon,  fried  chicken,  shrimp  cocktails,  pate  de  foie  gras  and  caviar, 
the  roast  pheasant  and  woodcock,  the  salads,  sweets  and  savouries,  were  the 
more  homely  dishes  like  scrambled  eggs,  mushrooms  and  kidneys  on  toast, 

bacon,  kippers,  sausage  and  mashed  potatoes,  to  be  served  as  the  time  drew  near 
to  breakfast. 

At  another  of  Mary  s  parties,  at  which  King  Alphonso  of  Spain  sat  on 
the  floor  most  of  the  night,  the  squash  court  in  the  Upper  Brook  Street  house 
was  transformed  into  a  Parisian  night-club,  with  spotlights,  little  tables  all 
round  the  court,  corned-beef  hash  to  eat  and  camp-stools  to  sit  on.  Among  the 
cabaret  turns  were  banjo  players  and  a  man  who  produced  bird  songs  on  a 
violin.  At  this  party  Edwina  was  dressed  as  a  barmaid  in  a  pretty  blue  frock 
and  went  round  with  a  tray  giving  the  guests  cigarettes  and  matches. 

Mary  s  parties  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  being  original,  swift-moving 
and  very  successful;  she  possessed  a  natural  flair  for  entertaining  and  liked 
nothing  better  than  to  have  her  homes  crowded  with  guests.  One  summer 
Edwina  spent  a  few  days  at  her  villa  in  Antibes.  It  was  on  that  visit  she  was 
nearly  drowned.  She  had  swum  out  to  a  raft  moored  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
the  rocks,  and  remained  on  it  long  after  the  other  bathers  had  returned.  But 
the  weather  suddenly  broke,  and,  in  attempting  to  swim  back,  she  got  into 
difficulties.  Fortunately  one  of  the  party  went  to  her  rescue. 

Essentially  the  Mountbattens’  marriage  possessed  a  hard  core  of  real 
values.  They  were  two  young  people  who  had  fallen  in  love,  married  with 
their  eyes  wide  open,  and  begun  to  adjust  themselves  sensibly.  The  family 
finances  were  put  on  a  simple  basis.  Both  pooled  their  incomes  and  there  was 
a  joint  account  on  which  they  drew  cheques  independently  and  as  they  pleased. 
In  a  decade  of  wrecked  marriages  theirs  survived  all  the  tests  it  was  put  to — 
great  wealth  while  they  were  still  dangerously  young;  the  mood  of  the  times; 
the  strain  imposed  by  frequent  and  extended  separation. 
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Edwina’s  hero  remained  her  husband.  She  hero-worshipped  him,  uncon¬ 
sciously  reflecting  his  thoughts  and  actions.  It  was  this  indoctrination  of  his 
principles,  she  once  admitted  later,  that  steeled  her  on  her  constant  round  of 
the  London  air-raid  shelters,  night  after  night  all  through  the  blitz,  with  the 
picture  in  her  mind  of  "Dickie  bringing  the  crippled  Kelly  back  to  port  through 
all  those  terrible  dive-bombing  attacks.” 

But  in  those  early  days  she  envied  him  as  much  as  she  admired  him. 
Dickie  was  certain  of  what  he  wanted,  of  where  he  intended  to  go,  and  nothing 
could  shake  him  from  his  purpose.  She  had  no  particular  line  of  her  own, 
though  a  boundless  resource  of  energy,  as  well  as  all  the  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  that  were  yet  to  alter  the  concept  of  welfare  on  the  scale  applied  to  whole 
populations.  She  was  known  to  cancel  important  social  engagements  because 
one  of  the  servants  happened  to  be  ill  and  she  wanted  to  nurse  him  herself. 
If  she  undertook  to  assist  in  running  some  charity  affair  she  would  throw 
herself  into  it  entirely.  Once,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  she  ran 
a  midnight  matinee  in  aid  of  the  British  Legion,  personally  addressing  and 
signing  three  thousand  appeals,  from  which  she  realized  over  £12,000. 

Every  now  and  then  she  would  sicken  of  the  superficial  existence  of  the 
fashionable  set,  and  lose  herself  in  some  land  mass,  disregarding  the  hardships 
and  difficulties  of  travel  in  an  effort  to  get  to  inaccessible  places.  She  was  not 
quite  thirty  when  she  went  alone  to  Moscow  and  travelled  for  the  first  time 
across  Russia,  jogging  along  for  days  in  terrible  Russian  trains  that  stopped 
hours  at  every  unpronounceable  wayside  halt.  After  an  unremembered  stretch 
of  time  she  reached  China,  and  from  there  she  travelled  on  to  San  Francisco. 

"Siberia  was  cold,”  she  complained  to  her  secretary. 

But  why,”  Miss  Underhill  asked,  "did  you  have  to  choose  the  winter 
to  go  to  Siberia?” 

The  following  summer  Edwina  went  to  Tahiti.  There  she  met  two  friends 
who  v/ere  then  engaged  in  charting  some  of  the  remote  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific.  With  them  she  signed  on  as  part  of  the  native  crew  of  a  copra  trading 
schooner  plying  among  the  islands.  Their  captain  was  a  Polynesian  who  spoke 
a  little  broken  French  and  did  his  sailing  by  dead-reckoning.  Edwina’s  job  was 
to  look  after  the  stores  and  supplies,  and  the  livestock  penned  in  the  after-deck; 
she  had  to  keep  the  animals  fed  and  watered  every  day.  In  the  middle  of  the 
voyage  they  ran  into  the  hurricane  season,  and  the  aged  little  ship  of  sixty 
tons  had  to  battle  through  mountainous  seas.  They  called  at  the  coral  islands 
ringed  with  reefs  upon  which  the  surf  would  be  pounding.  The  inhabitants 
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would  come  out  in  their  outriggers  and  take  them  ashore,  through  the  narrow 
gap  in  the  reef:  the  operation  depended  very  much  on  skill  and  timing,  the 

,i  t0  mount  a  comber  and  come  in  riding  it  with  always  that  bit  of 

uck  needed  to  place  them  high  and  dry  on  the  still  surface  of  the  lagoon. 

At  the  islands  they  bartered  gay  cotton  prints,  alarm-clocks,  combs,  razors 
and  trinkets,  for  copra.  They  made  soundings  and  mapped  coast  outlines— down 
as  far  as  Rapa,  the  southernmost  island  of  the  coral  archipelago.  At  Rapa 
Edwina  discovered  a  wireless  station  and  sent  her  husband  a  cable  to  say  she 
was  all  right .  Dickie  had  said  all  along  that  the  project  was  crazy  and  was 
considerably  relieved  to  hear  she  had  come  safely  out  of  it  so  far.  Four  months 
later  she  was  back  in  London,  brown  as  a  berry. 

Friends  in  London  wanted  to  know  if  she  had  found  what  she  was  looking 
for .  she  had  not,  and  pretty  soon  she  was  off  again,  this  time  escaping  with 
her  sister-in-law,  the  Marchioness  of  Milford  Haven,  to  make  an  archaeological 
tour  through  Persia.  They  took  only  the  clothes  they  stood  in,  and  one  change, 
with  a  light  tent  and  sleeping-bags.  At  Damascus  they  acquired  an  old  car  and 
motored  across  the  flat  beige  sand  wastes  and  rock  fields  separating  the  fertile 
Levant  from  the  dates  of  Iraq.  It  was  no  "Golden  Road,”  but  intensely  hot  and 
dusty  along  the  route  of  the  zig-zagging  pipe-line  to  Baghdad.  In  Baghdad, 
with  its  oleander  hedges  and  muddy  river  crowded  with  naked  boys  jumping 
off  the  pylons  of  the  bridge  and  splashing  downstream,  they  dined  with  King 
Feisal.  He  was  most  anxious  for  their  safety :  they  said  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Teheran  and  only  a  month  before  the  U.S.  Consul  and  two  Americans  had 
been  ambushed  by  Kurds.  The  British  Ambassador  in  Teheran  also  advised 
them  not  to  think  of  going  any  farther. 

Disregarding  the  advice,  they  continued  alone  to  Ispahan,  then  south  to 
a  spot  halfway  on  the  road  to  Sheraz,  where  Herzfeld  was  then  uncovering  the 
buried  city  of  Persepolis.  They  stayed  with  Herzfeld,  driving  on  a  week  later  as 
far  as  the  Afghan  border,  and  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  By  the  time  Edwina 
got  back  to  Malta  she  had  covered  fourteen  thousand  miles. 

The  Mountbattens  first  went  to  Malta  in  1927,  when  Lord  Louis  was  still 
a  lieutenant :  his  first  appointment  there  was  as  Assistant  Fleet  Wireless  Officer 
of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet.  They  rented  a  villa,  "Casa  Medina,”  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  Sliema  harbour  and  approached  by  a  street  so  narrow  that  the  doors  of 
the  houses  had  to  be  shut  and  pedestrians  pressed  up  against  the  doors  each 
time  a  car  came  up.  But  the  cream-coloured  sandstone  villa  was  charming, 
especially  after  Edwina  had  the  tall  rooms  distempered  white  and  furnished 
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Close-up  after  a  Naval  victory  at  polo  in  the  final  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  Challenge 
Cup,  with  Lady  Louis ,  the  Navy’s  staunchest  supporter,  her  husband,  the  team  captain, 
holding  the  cup,  Charles  Lambe,  now  Vice-Admiral,  and  King  Alphonso  of  Spain. 


On  the  newly  built 
Burma  Road  eti  route  for 
China,  Indo-China,  the 
Spice  Islands  and  Australia. 


mm 


Seldom  a  souvenir  hunter ,  Lady  Louis 
frequently  returned  from  her  travels  with  a 
ne iv  pet.  Babo  and  Bobo ,  the  miniature 
wallabies ,  who  ate  only  orchids  in  Neu> 
Guinea ,  thrive  on  greens  at  Adsdean. 
Sabi ,  the  lion  cub ,  is  named  after  a  river 
in  Transvaal.  When  his  voice  broke  the 
Mountbattens  noticed  a  marked  decline 
in  the  number  of  their  week-end  guests. 


in  fine  Regency  mahogany.  The  curtains  she  chose  were  of  bright  lemon- 
coloured  linen,  and  visitors  frequently  saw  the  rooms  crowded  with  zinnias  and 

marigolds  which  grow  profusely  on  the  island. 

Edwina  Mountbatten’s  dilemma  in  Malta  twenty-five  years  ago  was  that 
of  deciding  which  of  two  social  points  of  view  she  should  attempt  to  fall  in 
with.  There  were  those  who  held  that  as  a  well-known  London  hostess  she  had 
a  special  obligation  to  entertain  the  entire  island  society  with  a  lavish  round 
of  cocktail  and  dinner  parties.  But  had  she  lived  up  to  these  hopes,  there  were 
others  who  would  have  immediately  condemned  her  for  flaunting  her  wealth. 
She  chose  a  moderate  course.  In  Malta  she  and  her  husband  had  a  small  circle 
of  friends  who  entertained  them  and  whom  they  entertained.  Between  1927 
and  1936,  most  of  which  the  Mountbattens  spent  on  the  island  or  based  there, 
they  gave  only  one  major  party.  This  was  their  farewell  party  at  the  Polo  Club 
for  about  three  hundred,  and  is  described  by  Ray  Murphy  in  his  biography  of 
Lord  Mountbatten.  Two  bands  were  engaged  to  play  alternately.  After 
dinner  there  were  cabaret  turns,  the  finale  by  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers 
dancing  the  Carioca — on  a  movie  screen  at  one  end  of  the  hall.  As  the  picture 
faded  one  of  the  bands  picked  up  the  thread  of  the  music,  and  the  lights  came 
on  finding  the  Mountbattens  already  on  the  floor,  partnering  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  his  wife. 

Though  Mountbatten’s  socialite  friends  may  not  have  taken  his  naval 
career  very  seriously,  he  was  nevertheless  in  earnest.  All  his  hopes  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  his  entire  life  and  loyalties  were  centred  in  the  Navy.  His  one  object  in 
improving  himself  was  to  increase  his  value  to  the  Service.  He  took  course 
after  course.  He  became  an  interpreter  in  French  and  German,  compiling 
dictionaries  of  naval  terms  in  both  languages  which  are  now  standard  works. 
Even  as  a  junior  officer  in  the  ’twenties,  when  his  pay  and  allowances  for  a 
year  hardly  added  up  to  what  they  spent  in  a  week,  there  was  something  about 
the  way  he  applied  himself  to  his  work  that  suggested  a  sense  of  dedication. 

He  had  an  original-minded  approach  to  his  job  that  impelled  him  to  try 
to  improve  everything  with  which  he  came  in  contact.  Assigned  to  his  first  sea 
command  of  the  destroyer  Daring,  Mountbatten  was  faced  with  the  familiar 
problem  in  manoeuvres — that  of  distance  keeping.  Destroyers  fight  in  packs, 
always  maintaining  a  certain  short  distance  apart,  though  the  difficulty  was  that 
in  battle  the  captain  had  to  give  more  attention  to  "station  keeping”  than  to 
the  real  business  of  sinking  the  enemy.  The  outcome  of  Mountbatten’s  cruising 
aboard  the  Daring  was  the  design  of  two  devices,  a  "distance  corrector”  and  a 
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lme  of  bearing  keeper”  to  keep  station  automatically.  Both  were  accepted  by 
the  Admiralty  and  installed  in  "J”  and  "K”  class  destroyers. 

During  his  service  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  when  Dickie  was  not 
tuning  up  the  efficiency  of  the  Fleet  wireless  operators,  or  instructing  midship¬ 
men  in  wireless  telegraphy,  he  was  writing  a  text-book  on  the  subject,  or 
studying  until  all  hours  for  one  examination  after  another. 

His  leisure  was  very  carefully  rationed,  and  a  good  deal  of  this  was 
devoted  to  polo :  he  wrote  a  book  on  the  subject,  invented  a  new  head  for  the 
polo  mallet  to  give  a  greater  loft  and  length  to  the  ball,  and  created  the  famous 
Bluejackets  naval  polo  team  that  swept  all  before  it. 

With  time  to  kill,  Edwina  often  went  cruising  with  her  friends.  Once 
when  the  yacht  she  was  on  was  approaching  Copenhagen  she  received  a  radio¬ 
gram  on  board.  It  read :  "Delighted  to  hear  you  arrive  today.  Do  dine  with  me 
tomorrow  night.  Love  Allie.” 

But  before  she  could  send  a  reply  she  received  a  second  radiogram,  and 
this  read:  "You  should  not  have  married  a  wireless  officer.  Also  love  from 
Dickie.” 

In  the  main  wireless  office  of  the  Fleet  flagship,  naval  operators  were 
taking  down  messages  at  random  from  ships  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Lord 
Louis  happened  to  be  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  men  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  receiving  the  message  from  Allie. 

Like  many  naval  officers  wives,  Edwina  followed  the  flag  wherever 
possible  from  port  to  port.  When  the  crews  got  shore  leave  she  and  Dickie 
could  spend  brief  periods  together.  In  the  spring  of  1929  she  was  expecting 
her  second  child  when  Lord  Louis’  ship  put  in  at  Gibraltar.  From  there  they 
went  to  Morocco  for  the  week-end,  but  the  day  they  were  due  to  return  the 
sailing  of  the  packet  steamer  was  cancelled  due  to  bad  weather,  and  Lord  Louis 
chartered  a  launch  to  get  them  back.  He  was  able  to  report  for  duty  just  in  time, 
but  it  was  a  rough-  all-night  trip  in  an  open  boat.  Edwina  motored  on  alone  to 
their  next  rendezvous,  Barcelona,  but  when  her  husband  arrived  she  told  him 
she  thought  she  was  going  to  have  the  baby  pretty  soon. 

"But  it’s  not  due  for  six  weeks !  ”  Lord  Louis  said  aghast. 

"That’s  what  I  thought,  too,  but  it’s  determined  to  be  an  over-punctual 
baby,”  his  wife  replied. 

He  dashed  off  at  once  in  search  of  a  doctor,  but  returned  to  say  that  the 
only  medical  aid  he  could  get  was  a  throat  specialist.  "I  rang  Cousin  Ena  (the 
Queen  of  Spain)  for  advice,”  he  added.  "But  she  wasn’t  at  the  palace  at  Madrid. 
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Then  Alphonso  came  on  the  line,  full  of  congratulations,  and  insisted _on 
ringing  the  Governor  of  Barcelona  to  have  a  guard  put  round  the  hotel.  e 
guard  of  honour  arrived,  and  guarded  the  King’s  cousins  so  effectively  that 

even  the  throat  specialist  had  difficulty  in  entering ! 

For  his  part  in  the  affair  Alphonso  XIII  of  Spain  became  the  baby’s 
godfather  when  she  was  christened  Pamela  Carmen  Louise  in  the  Chapel 
Royal.  The  other  godparents  were  Carmen,  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Peneranda, 
a  younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  Berwick  and  a  famous  polo  player; 
Queen  Louise  of  Sweden,  Dickie’s  sister;  and  the  late  Duke  of  Kent. 

Patricia  was  then  a  pretty  little  girl  of  five  with  an  angelic  nature,  who 
used  to  go  into  Miss  Underhill’s  office  every  morning  and  ask :  "Have  you  got 
any  wubbish  for  me  today?”  before  diving  into  the  waste-paper  basket  in  search 
of  gay  brochures.  Patricia  loved  her  dolls.  She  used  to  nurse  them  ardently, 
"warming”  their  bottles  before  every  feed,  and  tell  Miss  Underhill  that  one 
day  she  would  have  real  babies  of  her  own.  After  she  joined  the  Wrens,  Patricia 
was  posted  to  her  father’s  headquarters,  and  at  Singapore  she  met  and  fell  in 
love  with  one  of  his  aides,  Sir  John  Knatchbull,  the  seventh  Baron  Brabourne 
and  sixteenth  baronet.  They  were  married  in  1946  and  have  two  children. 
Every  time  Patricia  writes  to  their  old  secretary  her  letters  are  full  of  them. 

Pamela  has  grown  up  tall,  aristocratic  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young 
women  at  Court,  and  a  close  friend  of  the  Queen.  At  twenty-three  she  neither 
smokes  nor  drinks.  She  has  her  parents’  determination  and  strong  sense  of 
duty,  and  has  already  a  fine  record  in  the  field  of  social  work.  Devoted  to 
animals,  she  surrounds  her  bedrooms  with  little  glass  and  wooden  Bambis; 
there  must  be  sixty  in  her  suite  on  the  second  floor  at  "Broadlands.” 

In  1930  the  girls  acquired  an  addition  to  the  family — their  cousin,  Prince 
Philip  of  Greece,  the  son  of  Prince  Andrew  of  Greece  and  Princess  Alice,  Lord 
Louis’  sister,  who  were  then  living  in  exile  in  Paris.  Philip  went  to  a 
preparatory  school  at  Cheam,  but  during  his  holidays  he  condescended  to  play 
with  his  younger  cousins  and  their  London  playmates,  Princess  Elizabeth  and 
Princess  Margaret. 

With  a  father  frequently  at  sea  and  a  mother  constantly  "exploring,”  the 
Mountbatten  children  had  their  share  of  a  nomadic  existence,  trapesing  from 
Malta  to  England  to  Ireland  to  Switzerland  and  back  again  to  Malta.  Finally, 
when  the  war  started,  they  were  sent  to  America  for  a  short  period,  where  they 
stayed  with  the  Vanderbilts  and  went  to  school  there,  until  their  parents  decided 
their  place  was  really  in  their  own  country  during  a  time  of  crisis. 
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Rv  10°V R  thf  t°meS  the  8irlS  liVed  in  the  m0St  fabulous  was  'he  penthouse. 
By  1932  Brook  House,  m  which  Lady  Louis  had  graduated  as  a  society  hostess, 

was  sold  and  demolished :  with  twelve  vast  reception  rooms,  twenty-four  bed¬ 
rooms,  ten  bathrooms,  and  overheads  of  upkeep  amounting  to  £17,000  a  year, 
it  had  proved  unsuitable  as  a  modern  town  residence.  On  its  site  rose  a  new 
ock  of  flats,  the  seventh  and  eighth  floors  of  which  became  England’s  first 

penthouse.  There  were  thirty  rooms  in  the  penthouse,  and  the  rent  was  £4,200 
a  year. 

The  view,  it  was  claimed,  was  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city :  one  could 
look  out  eighty  feet  above  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  the  only  bricks  and  mortar 
visible  being  the  spires  of  Kensington  Church.  The  windows  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  point  from  which  to  view  the  Coronation  procession.  On  that  day 
the  Mountbattens’  friends  waved  flags  from  the  eighth-floor  windows  at  Dickie 
riding  behind  the  great  coach  among  the  personal  A.D.C.s  to  the  King.  The 
seventh  floor  was  made  over  to  the  servants,  their  friends,  and  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  each  of  the  trade  and  business  houses  they  dealt  with.  Lady 
Louis,  who  herself  was  in  Westminster  Abbey,  provided  lunch  for  everybody 
who  watched  the  procession  from  her  home — some  two  hundred  people. 

Designed  especially  for  large-scale  entertaining,  the  five  reception  rooms 
in  line,  with  sound-proof  partitions  capable  of  being  rolled  into  the  main  walls, 
combined  to  form  the  largest  private  ballroom  in  London,  or  a  talkie  cinema 
to  seat  a  hundred  and  fifty  people.  Penthouses  are  an  American  conception,  and 
the  Mountbattens  set  out  from  the  start  to  introduce  into  their  London  home 
the  very  latest  features  of  twentieth-century  living.  Edwina,  with  very  decided 
views  on  what  she  wanted,  chose  the  designs  and  colour  schemes  herself,  in 
consultation  with  Mrs.  Joshua  Cosden,  who  had  made  her  name  decorating 
her  own  homes  in  America  and  Europe.  Mrs.  Cosden  was  an  intimate  friend 
and,  since  the  slump,  a  professional  interior  decorator. 

With  a  separate  postal  address  and  completely  cut  off  from  the  other  flats 
of  the  building  in  Park  Lane,  the  penthouse  was  approached  through  a  knobless 
and  knockerless  front  door  in  Upper  Brook  Street.  You  rang.  As  if  by  magic 
the  knobless  door  swung  open  and  you  stepped  into  a  stone-grey  entrance  foyer 
lined  with  a  special  interior  material  studded  with  Swedish  steel  and  edged  with 
contrasting  raisin-brown  borders.  A  lift  descended  and  its  doors  opened.  When 
you  entered  the  lift  the  doors  shut  automatically  and  you  were  elevated  in  a 
matter  of  four  seconds  to  the  seventh  floor,  where  again  the  lift  doors  shot 
open  and  you  stepped  into  the  long  gallery.  The  long  gallery  was  twelve  feet 
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wide  and  it  ran  practically  the  whole  length  of  the  block,  with  one  wall  entirely 
mirrored  to  extend  the  sense  of  space.  The  floor  took  a  high  polish,  so  the  long 
gallery  gleamed,  its  ceiling  overlaid  with  tarnished  silver  leaf  in  a  bold  herring¬ 
bone  pattern  to  enhance  the  rich  velvet  quality  of  four  Van  Dycks  that  had 
once  been  a  gift  to  Sir  Ernest  Cassel  from  King  Edward  VII.  In  the  centre  of 
the  gallery  the  staircase  rose  in  a  slow  spiral  to  the  floor  above,  with  three  tall 
windows  above  the  staircase  draped  with  pinkish  cedar-coloured  brocade 
curtains  woven  by  English  weavers,  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Mountbattens 
and  Ashleys  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  thread. 

Dark  French-walnut  doors  led  into  the  principal  rooms  of  the  seventh 
floor,  where  each  room  provided  a  suitable  background  for  the  particular  art 
treasures  Edwina  Mountbatten  intended  it  to  exhibit. 

The  morning-room  contained  the  jade  and  crystal  carvings,  in  flood-lit 
rawhide-backed  cases.  It  was  a  pleasant,  intimate  room,  and  in  it,  too,  were  the 
magnificent  sketches  of  the  family  by  Laszlo.  The  carpet  design  reflected  the 
motif  of  the  jade  carvings. 

In  the  drawing-rooms  Lady  Louis  displayed  her  Raeburns,  Romneys  and 
the  Reynoldses,  against  pale  butter-coloured  walls  and  lit  by  an  ingenious 
system  directing  pencil  rays  of  light  from  the  ceiling  and  diffusing  it  by  con¬ 
cealed  reflectors.  The  furniture  was  Knowle,  and  the  chimney-pieces  were 
chosen  from  the  twelve  magnificent  Adams  that  had  come  out  of  the  old  Brook 
House. 

In  the  dining-room  hung  Franz  Hals’  "Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Lad y," 
and  in  the  same  room  was  part  of  the  famous  Cassel  collection  of  antique  silver 
plate.  The  English  red-lacquer  chairs  had  been  specially  made  for  an  eighteenth- 
century  Englishman  living  in  Spain  and  had  only  recently  been  returned,  their 
lacquer  beautifully  mellowed. 

On  either  side  of  the  main  block  of  the  penthouse  were  two  wings.  The 
south  wing  was  the  children’s,  with  pretty  bedrooms  for  each  of  the  girls, 
another  for  the  governess,  a  sitting-room,  a  class-room  and  a  play-room,  as  well 
as  their  own  kitchen.  At  the  other  end  of  the  gallery  the  servants  lived  in  the 

north  wing,  where  each  had  a  separate  bedroom,  with  hot  and  cold  running 
water. 

The  upper  floor  was  divided  into  four  parts — Lord  and  Lady  Louis’  suites 
occupying  the  central  block,  and  the  guest  rooms  on  either  side.  The  prevailing 
colour  in  Lady  Louis  bedroom  and  boudoir  was  light  green  flecked  with  lemon. 
On  the  walls  of  the  bedroom  were  the  three  Dali  pen-and-ink  drawings  that 
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now  hang  m  her  bedroom  at  "Broadlands."  In  her  sitting-room  were  the 

amous  murals  pamted  by  Rex  Whistler  depicting  all  the  homes  she  had  ever 

*V  ,  ’  furmture  was  eighteenth  century,  painted  in  the  most  delicate 

pastel  shades. 


In  Dickies  room  the  walls  were  an  egg-shell  blue,  the  fitted  carpets 
nigger  brown,  and  a  deep  rest  couch  was  covered  with  magenta  linen.  The 
furniture  was  built  into  the  woodwork  of  the  walls,  the  desk  merging  into 
bookshelves,  the  wine  cabinet  into  the  radio  and  the  filing  cupboards,  all  in 
natural  sycamore.  In  the  old  Brook  House  one  room  had  been  rigged  to  look 
like  an  officer’s  cabin  aboard  a  man-of-war.  A  window  which  otherwise  would 
have  looked  on  to  a  shaft  had  provided  a  panoramic  view  of  Sliema  harbour, 
with  all  the  ships  Lord  Louis  had  ever  served  in  lying  at  anchor,  among  them, 
too,  his  little  steam  yacht  Shrimp.  There  were  switches  to  flood  the  scene  with 
bright  daylight,  plunge  it  into  darkness  with  the  ships  lit  up  and  flashing 
signals  to  each  other,  or  transform  it  with  moonlight  conjuring  up  nostalgic 
memories  of  how  it  had  looked  in  reality  from  ''Casa  Medina.”  Other  effects 
provided  the  sound  of  the  sea. 

Like  Adsdean,  the  penthouse  had  more  than  its  share  of  gadgets.  As 
in  all  the  Mountbatten  houses  there  was  most  elaborate  burglar-proofing, 
though  this  did  not  prevent  one  visitation  through  Patricia’s  bedroom  window. 
She  sat  up  and  rang  the  bell  and  the  burglar  departed. 

The  biggest  gadget  of  the  penthouse  was,  of  course,  the  lift.  This  could 
not  open  to  let  in  an  arriving  visitor  unless  the  butler  stood  on  a  particular  part 
of  the  gallery  floor  opposite  the  lift  entrance  to  actuate  the  concealed  switch — 
another  anti-burglar  device.  To  enter  the  penthouse  with  a  key  one  merely 
turned  the  lock  in  the  street  wall  to  summon  the  lift  and  set  in  motion  the 
entire  operation,  without,  of  course,  the  butler’s  co-operation.  The  same  key 
performed  a  fixed  number  of  other  operations  as  well.  The  secretary’s  key,  for 
instance,  let  her  in,  opened  all  the  filing  cabinets,  her  desk  drawers  and  the 
safes.  The  valet’s  key  let  him  in  and  at  the  same  time  was  used  to  open  all 
his  master’s  wardrobes.  And  keys  belonging  to  the  maid,  the  housekeeper,  the 
butler,  the  chef,  the  governess,  the  footmen,  all  did  exactly  what  was  required 
of  them,  and  no  more,  while  master  keys  in  the  Mountbattens’  possession 
magically  did  anything. 

Lord  Louis  was  inordinately  proud  of  his  lift.  He  was  boasting  about  its 
being  foolproof  to  King  Edward  VIII  and  Mrs.  Simpson  one  night  when  they 
were  dining  at  her  house,  when  a  telephone  message  came  through  that  one 
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of  their  friends  was  stuck  in  it  and  had  been  there  for  two  hours  At  first 
nobody  had  been  able  to  locate  the  only  alleged  lift  expert  in  England  who 
knew  anything  about  that  particular  type  of  American  lift.  Fina  y, > . w 
lift  expert  did  arrive,  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  to  make  the  thing  budge. 
When  Lord  and  Lady  Louis  got  back  they  found  the  street  jammed  with  fire- 
engines  and  traffic,  with  immense  ladders  taking  an  ascending  procession  of 
firemen  to  their  roof :  the  expert  had  almost  admitted  defeat  and  the  firemen 
were  going  to  release  the  captive  guests  with  hatchets.  Fortunately,  the  expert 
agreed  at  last  to  let  his  youthful  assistant  try  his  hand.  The  boy  touched  some¬ 
thing.  There  was  suddenly  the  hum  of  a  revving  motor,  the  lift  completed  its 
journey  to  the  seventh  floor,  and  the  prisoner  emerged  calling  for  a  drink. 

Twelve  years  later  Lady  Mountbatten  was  asked  to  revisit  the  penthouse. 
It  had  been  converted  into  business  offices,  and  she  came  away  remarking  to 


herself  how  little  she  felt  about  the  place.  The  penthouse  was  the  greatest 
expression  of  their  extravagance;  it  symbolized  all  that  the  new  age  had  to 
offer.  Munich  was  yet  to  come  as  the  terrific  jolt  to  shake  Edwina  out  of  the 
plush-cushioned  rut  in  which  she  was  jogging  along  through  life,  anaesthetized 
against  the  persistent  nagging  of  her  conscience.  The  war  which  followed  gave 
her  so  much  more  than  it  took  away  that  she  has  no  inclination  now  to 
remember  what  she  lost.  To  her  the  penthouse  is  jetsam. 

In  1936  Lord  Louis  had  been  given  a  staff  appointment  in  the  Naval  Air 
Division  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Mountbattens  moved  permanently  to 
London.  That  year  they  attended  many  of  the  Palace  functions  when  the  name 
of  Wallis  Simpson  was  first  beginning  to  appear  in  the  Court  Circular.  Both 
their  homes  were  now  familiar  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and  influential 
people  in  the  country.  The  King  was  a  frequent  guest. 

During  the  off  season  Lady  Louis  had  continued  her  travels.  In  1934  she 
was  in  the  Far  East,  when  Lord  Louis  arrived  at  Singapore  aboard  his  second 
command,  H.M.S.  Wish  art.  She  presented  the  ship  with  a  female  honey-bear 
they  oddly  christened  Rastus.  Rastus  brought  the  ship  luck,  because  Wish  art 
won  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  Regatta  the  following  summer,  carrying  off  six 
of  the  eleven  cups.  Her  captain  stroked  the  officers’  crew  to  victory,  and  a 
congratulatory  telegram  came  from  the  King.  Lady  Louis  was  there  for  the 
event.  She  had,  since  last  seeing  them,  "done”  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

In  1936  she  and  her  cousin,  Lady  Brecknock,  were  in  South  America, 
visiting  the  Argentine,  Chile,  Peru  and  Mexico.  They  did  the  journey  on 
horseback  over  the  Andes,  riding  up  from  the  jungle  along  the  rocky  bridle 
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Uneh  trrr  thTau  feet  UP  thr0USh  3  pass  hi*h  ab-e  the  snow- 
nne.  At  night  they  slept  under  the  stars. 

n  Tua77  Lady  Louis  als0  toured  the  African  continent,  returning  with  a 
hon  cub  she  kept  at  "Adsdean.”  She  had  the  lion  three  years:  it  became  ful 

grown  and  used  to  stalk  about  the  grounds  and  through  the  rooms  of  the  hi 
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I  suppose  you  had  to  get  rid  of  it  because  you  were  losing  your  friends,” 
somebody  once  suggested,  when  she  talked  about  her  lion. 

Not  at  all,”  she  said.  "The  lion  helped  me  to  discover  who  were  my  real 
friends.  Actually  the  war  started  and  we  just  couldn’t  feed  him.” 

Probably  her  most  useful  journey  before  the  war,  as  far  as  her  future  work 
was  concerned,  was  in  South-east  Asia,  in  1938.  She  was  in  Sumatra  when  she 
eard  that  the  new  Burma  Road  to  China  was  nearing  completion  and  that  the 
journey  would  be  intensely  interesting.  It  seemed  perfectly  to  fit  in  with  her 

plans,  as  the  voyage  she  wanted  to  do  among  the  Spice  Islands  was  not  possible 
at  the  time. 


With  two  friends  she  flew  to  Rangoon,  where  they  had  to  procure  every¬ 
thing  they  would  need  for  the  journey— beds,  bedding,  food  and  stores,  a 
servant  boy  to  look  after  the  stores,  an  essential  Chinese  interpreter,  and  the 
necessary  special  passes  and  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  went  by  train  and  car  to  Lashio.  There  they  obtained  a  station 
wagon  and  about  fifty  gallons  of  petrol;  engaged  a  driver;  obtained  a  road 
permit  with  more  introductions  to  the  South- Western  Transport  Company. 
The  S.-W.T.C.  were  operating  from  the  frontier;  they  ran  staging  posts  along 
the  road  where  the  travellers  had  been  told  they  could  sleep,  provided  they 
supplied  their  own  beds. 

From  Lashio  they  motored  to  Wan  Ting  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  detouring 
about  ninety  miles  to  see  the  new  American  aircraft  factory  under  construction 
— for  the  supply  of  war  planes  to  China.  At  that  time,  however,  the  machines 
were  merely  being  assembled,  as  the  components  arrived  by  river  and  road 
from  Burma,  and  then  flown  off  to  China.  Ahead  the  new  road  snaked  for 
seven  hundred  miles  through  four  mountain  ranges — the  steepest  and  most 
dangerous  mountain  highway  in  the  world,  that  was  soon  to  acquire  its  terrible 
fatality  rate  caused  by  lorries  going  over  the  side.  Three  hundred  miles  of  the 
first  stretch  from  the  frontier  to  Shakwan  had  not  been  quite  completed : 
some  seventy  thousand  Chinese  coolies,  men,  women  and  children — tots  of  five 


and  six — were  working  on  it,  cutting  and  stamping,  levelling  it  with  stone 
rollers  that  they  had  to  pull  up  the  steep  gradients,  carrying  stones  and  earth 
on  their  backs  in  bamboo  baskets.  Most  of  the  women  still  had  their  feet 
bound,  with  the  feet  of  their  baby  girls  bound  as  well,  in  defiance  of  the  law 
that  forbade  it. 

The  road  surface  was  frightful,  the  worst  stretches  having  to  be  negotiated 
in  bottom  gear  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  There  was  no  parapet,  no  protection  of 
any  kind  against  precipitous  drops  of  several  thousand  feet  at  some  places.  Over¬ 
taking  convoys  of  up  to  fifty  lorries,  loaded  to  the  top  with  war  materials, 
proved  hazardous  undertakings  indeed.  One  could  overtake  only  at  some  of 
the  wider  hairpin  bends,  accelerating  quickly  and  driving  hard  on  the  horn. 
Frequently  they  had  to  wait  until  a  dynamiting  operation  was  completed  before 
being  allowed  to  proceed.  But  the  scenery  was  magnificent,  the  hillsides 
daubed  vividly  with  scarlet  rhododendrons,  gorgeous  camelias,  azaleas,  cherry, 
tulip,  and  flame  trees,  all  in  bloom.  And  the  birds  were  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  Edwina  had  ever  seen. 

Nights  they  spent  at  the  picturesque,  walled  towns,  with  their  magnificent 
wooden  gateways.  The  people  and  animals  were  still  terrified  of  lorries, 
because  until  the  road  was  built  access  to  the  Province  of  Yunnan  had 
been  only  along  the  perilous  mule- tracks.  They  stayed  at  the  South-Western 
Transport  quarters,  most  of  which  were  old  converted  temples  with  lorries 
lined  up  outside  rather  incongruously  among  the  stone  Buddhas. 

There  were  plenty  of  eggs  and  chickens  to  be  bought,  and  good  water 
from  the  streams,  though  as  a  precaution  it  had  be  filtered  and  boiled  before 
drinking.  They  took  cigarettes  and  cigars  as  presents  for  the  S.-W.T.C.  officials, 
as  these  could  not  accept  tips  but  expected  something  in  return  for  putting 
them  up.  After  seven  days  on  the  road  they  arrived  at  Yunnanfu  with  three  of 
their  four  springs  broken  and  the  station  wagon  practically  falling  apart;  it 
was  in  fact  the  first  vehicle  to  have  completed  the  whole  length  of  the  Burma 
Road. 

Yunnanfu,  by  the  side  of  a  lake  six  thousand  feet  up  and  surrounded 
by  high  mountains,  was  beautiful.  Edwina  found  that  old  walled  town  seething 
with  activity.  Of  little  importance  before  the  war  with  Japan,  it  now  had  a 
big  aerodrome  with  planes  continually  landing  and  taking  off,  troops  training, 
lorry  drivers  being  schooled,  anti-aircraft  guns  stalking  the  clouds.  She  saw 
holes  dug  by  the  side  of  the  roads  as  shelters,  and  heard  how  they  had  lately 
been  bombed  and  eighty  to  a  hundred  people  had  been  killed.  Factories  were 
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springing  up  and  refugees  crowding  in.  What  amazed  Edwina  was  the  optimism 
of  the  Chinese,  who  blessed  the  war  for  the  effect  it  had  on  developing  the 
country  and  causing  the  people  to  sink  their  differences  in  a  common  effort. 

At  Yunnanfu  she  and  her  companions  disposed  of  their  ramshackle 
station  wagon,  and  said  goodbye  to  their  driver,  boy  and  interpreter.  Their 
departure  was  by  the  Eurasia  Line,  operated  with  very  old  Junkers  flown  by 
German  pilots.  After  hours  of  filling  in  forms,  luggage  examinations,  money 
inspections  and  chaos,  during  which  military  aircraft  overhead  kept  swooping 
in  terrifying  velocity  dives,  they  got  off  to  a  lovely  flight  at  fifteen  thousand 
feet,  to  Hanoi  in  Indo-China.  Three  days  later  they  heard  that  the  same  plane 
had  been  shot  down  by  the  Japanese. 

From  Hanoi  they  went  to  Saigon,  and  from  there  to  Dutch  New  Guinea, 
where  Edwina  found  a  cargo  boat  and  went  trading  among  the  Spice  Islands. 
At  Port  Darwin,  in  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  she  managed  to 
persuade  the  Government  to  waive  the  ban  on  passengers  flying  the  Timor 
Sea,  and  began  the  through  passage  from  Australia  to  London  in  a  small 
machine  in  which  she  had  to  sit  on  the  mailbags  and  whose  pilot  lost  the  way. 
She  was  the  first  passenger  carried  on  this  mail  route  of  fifteen  thousand  miles. 
The  ticket,  still  among  her  souvenirs,  was  "No.  1.”  With  her  she  brought  home 
a  new  addition  to  the  Mountbatten  family — a  baby  wallaby. 

But  the  Europe  she  returned  to  was  quite  a  different  place  from  the  one 
she  had  left  a  few  months  before.  Britain  was  rearming  frantically,  the  Munich 
crisis  was  approaching,  and  Lord  Louis  was  advocating  on  his  own  convictions 
for  Oerlikon  guns  to  be  fitted  aboard  ships  as  a  more  effective  anti-aircraft 
protection  than  the  weapons  then  in  use. 

From  Dickie’s  attitude  Edwina  was  left  with  no  doubts  at  all  of  the 
outcome.  From  then  on  it  was  to  be  work  and  nothing  else.  Immediately  after 
Munich,  on  the  advice  of  Lady  Reading,-  Edwina  went  to  work  training  in 
first-aid,  nursing  and  civil  defence — she  did  six  months’  auxiliary  nursing  in 
wards,  theatres  and  the  out-patients’  department  of  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
and  passed  her  first-aid  examinations;  she  already  understood  the  finance  and 
administration  of  hospitals,  having  inherited  from  her  grandfather  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  some  of  the  institutions  he  had  founded.  If  Dickie  had  his  vocation, 
Edwina  was  now  sure  of  hers,  too,  directly  inspired  by  Florence  Nightingale, 
who  had  spent  her  youth  at  Embley,  near  "Broadlands.”  It  was  in  the 
orangery  there  that  Florence  Nightingale  is  said  to  have  refused  her  one  and 
only  proposal  of  marriage. 
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In  August,  1939,  Dickie  was  appointed  in  command  of  the  Kelly,  together 
with  the  Fifth  Destroyer  Flotilla.  The  Kelly  was  a  lovely  creature,  one  of 
the  latest  ships  of  her  kind  afloat,  with  the  added  advantage  of  the  captain  s 
cabin  having  been  specially  fitted  to  take  the  King  and  Queen  to  Belgium  on 
a  projected  visit  to  King  Leopold.  She  was  commissioned  at  Chatham,  where 
she  received  her  full  complement  of  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  and  Mount- 
batten  made  the  speech  Noel  Coward  used  later  in  In  V/ hich  W e  Serve  about 
a  happy  ship  being  an  efficient  ship  and  that  none  of  them  would  turn  in  until 
all  the  ammunition,  fuel  and  stores  had  been  brought  aboard.  Then  we  11 

send  Hitler  a  telegram  to  say  'the  Kelly's  ready.  You  can  start  your - war ! 

he  told  them.  The  flotilla  had  been  intended  for  the  Mediterranean  and  painted 
a  light  grey,  but  it  was  decided  that  it  should  remain  part  of  the  Home 
Fleet.  It  meant  that  the  Kelly  had  to  be  repainted  a  dark  grey  for  the  North 
Atlantic:  as  soon  as  the  orders  were  confirmed,  Mountbatten  was  the  first 
man  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  clad  in  overalls  and  wielding  a  paint-brush. 

The  Kelly  did  not  have  to  wait  very  long  for  her  first  assignment.  In 
September,  1939,  she  took  Captain  Randolph  Churchill,  Winston’s  son,  to 
Le  Havre.  Captain  Churchill  went  ashore  and  returned  with  Lord  Louis’  cousin 
David,  his  wife,  their  luggage  and  pets,  all  having  travelled  at  high  speed  from 
Strasbourg.  The  Kelly  returned  to  Portsmouth,  where  the  Duke  of  Windsor 
declined  an  invitation  to  dine  ashore.  Instead,  he  and  the  Duchess  dined  quietly 
with  Cousin  Dickie  in  the  captain’s  cabin,  which,  if  it  was  never  to  be  used 
by  a  king,  was  nevertheless  used  by  an  ex-king. 

The  cataclysm  had  begun.  The  gay,  good  times  had  gone  for  ever,  and 
life  as  the  Mountbattens  had  known  it  would  never  come  back  to  the  West. 
The  Bright  Young  Things  of  the  ’twenties  had  grown  up — Edwina  Mountbatten 
herself  was  a  woman  nearing  thirty-eight,  with  vast  experience  of  the  world, 
with  influence  and  resources  given  to  very  few.  Whatever  the  war  implied  to 
the  rest  of  her  generation,  for  Edwina  it  meant  the  allaying  of  her  chronic  rest¬ 
lessness.  Her  goal  was  no  longer  uncertain :  her  husband  had  shown  the  way, 
and  for  her,  too,  salvation  lay  in  dedicated  work.  The  Mountbattens  were  on 
their  way.  Together  they  were  to  blossom  shortly  into  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  partnerships  of  the  war. 
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Chapter  IV:  LADY  OF  THE  SHELTERS 

Fortunate  in  everything,  the  Mountbattens  even  picked  the 
right  generation  in  which  to  live.  They  got  the  best  of  the  century.  War 
overtook  them  in  the  very  prime  of  their  lives,  after  they  had  had  their  fun 
at  a  time  when  great  wealth  was  something  that  could  be  enjoyed,  and  they 
were  both  young  enough  to  enjoy  it.  War  swept  away  the  gay  life,  and  many 
of  their  set  still  living  emotionally  in  the  thirties  were  swept  away  with  it.  The 
Mountbattens  sensibly  stepped  out  of  their  past.  They  can  get  very  sentimental 
about  the  halcyon  years,  but  the  change  came  at  a  point  when  both  were  sick 
of  them  and  knew  there  was  something  more  to  life  than  just  success  and  the 
enjoyment  of  good  things.  He  found  one  answer  in  work,  in  the  increase  of  his 
powers,  in  the  attainment  of  perfection.  She  looked  for  another  answer  and 
found  it  in  humanity. 

In  1939  Lady  Louis  was  one  of  the  leading  society  hostesses  in  London. 
She  had  a  royal  husband,  two  lovely  children  and  two  beautiful  homes.  She 
was  in  the  vanguard  of  fashion,  she  knew  the  best  people,  and  she  had  been 
everywhere.  Yet  when  the  time  came  she  was  able  to  discard  that  life  decisively 
and  without  regrets.  She  closed  the  penthouse,  transferring  the  art  treasures 
and  most  of  the  furniture  to  "Broadlands,”  now  the  Mountbatten  home  since 
her  father’s  death  a  few  months  previously.  As  many  new  obligations  made  it 
necessary  for  her  to  remain  in  London,  she  moved  to  her  mother-in-law’s  home 
in  Kensington  Palace.  The  two  of  them  had  always  got  on  very  well  together, 
but  later  Lady  Louis  thought  it  wiser  that  the  old  lady  should  get  as  far  out 
of  London  as  possible,  so  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Milford  Haven  went  to 
live  at  "Broadlands.”  Patricia  and  Pamela  were  also  evacuated — to  America, 
where  they  stayed  with  the  Vanderbilts. 

In  November  Lady  Louis  became  County  President  for  London  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade,  the  voluntary  organization  of  men  and  women 
who  undertake  an  extensive  first-aid  ambulance  and  nursing  service  at  home 
and  overseas.  Members  are  drawn  from  every  section  of  the  community  and  are 
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not  restricted  by  colour,  creed  or  nationality.  Lady  Louis’  appointment  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  largely  nominal;  what  the  Brigade  wanted  was  her  patronage. 
But  she  soon  began  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  and  administration. 
There  is  nothing  lukewarm  or  haphazard  about  the  S.J.A.B.  Its  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  members  pride  themselves  on  their  high  standard  of 
efficiency  and  a  smart  turn-out.  They  are  a  well-disciplined  corps  who  are 
required  to  be  re-examined  each  year  by  members  of  the  medical  and  nursing 
profession.  Lady  Louis  possessed  what  they  require  of  their  leaders  position 
and  enthusiasm.  Her  rise  was  swift.  Early  in  1940  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Kensington  Nursing  Division,  and,  shortly  after,  having  passed  the  required 
examinations,  was  made  an  officer  in  the  same  unit.  In  March  she  became 
President  for  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight;  in  October  she  was  given 
charge  of  all  St.  John  personnel  helping  in  the  London  A.R.P.  services,  where 
Ambulance  men  and  women  were  staffing  the  shelters,  the  first-aid  and  medical- 
aid  posts,  as  well  as  the  rest  centres  which  had  been  provided  to  give  temporary 
shelter  to  bombed-out  families. 

The  Divisional  Superintendent  of  Number  182,  Tower  Hamlets  Division, 
is  a  wholesale-grocery  merchant  of  Walthamstow  named  Stitcher,  with  forty- 
four  years’  service  in  the  Brigade  out  of  a  family  aggregate  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  years.  Part  of  Stitcher’s  division  is  Stepney,  the  worst-bombed  area 
of  the  war  until  Coventry  later  achieved  that  distinction.  Stepney  possessed 
something  like  thirty-four  shelters — crypts  of  churches,  basements,  tunnels, 
vaults — that  had  nightly  become  the  lodging  place  of  most  of  the  borough’s 
population,  and  were  no  healthier  as  a  result  of  it.  Without  sanitation  the 
stench  was  appalling.  Rats  came  up  from  the  sewers  and  boldly  scampered 
among  the  shelterers  trying  to  rest.  There  was  little  or  no  ventilation,  no  seats 
or  benches.  The  brick  walls  glistened  in  the  dim  lamplight,  damp  with  mould. 
It  was  intensely  cold. 

Stitcher  and  his  colleagues  had  done  their  best  to  improve  conditions.  They 
had  tried  to  get  the  places  clean,  but  without  lime  or  disinfectant  they  could 
do  nothing  about  the  smell.  Complaint  boxes  had  been  fastened  to  the  walls 
so  that  they  could  find  out  what  the  people  needed  most:  the  complaints 
reiterated  the  same  theme— the  rats,  the  damp,  the  cold,  the  lack  of  elementary 
civilized  amenities  like  a  convenience  and  somewhere  to  sit  down.  Again  and 
again  they  had  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  without 
effect.  The  shelters  of  Stepney  remained  a  disgrace. 

Lady  Louis  first  visited  Stepney  on  a  raw  November  evening  in  1940.  It 


was  seven-thirty,  very  dark  and  the  raid  had  started.  Stitcher  met  her  at  the 
entrance  of  St.  Mary’s  Shelter  in  Whitechapel  Road  (since  demolished  by 
bombs),  and  down  they  went  immediately  into  the  shelter  below  the  cinema. 
She  met  the  first-aid  staff  of  two  Ambulance  men  and  two  nurses,  inspected 
the  first-aid  room  and  their  equipment.  She  spoke  to  shelterers,  asking  how 
they  were  getting  along,  without  being  so  fatuous  as  to  ask  if  they  were  com¬ 
fortable.  The  bombed-out  were  her  special  concern.  One  old  man  was  very 
upset;  she  sat  by  him  on  the  floor  in  her  clean  uniform  and  tried  to  comfort  him. 

From  St.  Mary’s  they  drove  to  the  Watney  Street  Shelter,  under  the  railway 
arches.  The  raid  had  reached  one  of  its  peaks.  Bombs  were  falling  all  round 
them,  and  on  the  way  over  the  car  was  hit  again  and  again  by  falling  debris. 

I  think  we  d  better  take  cover  till  it  eases  off  a  bit,”  Stitcher  suggested, 
noticing  Lady  Louis  sitting  tensed. 

"No,”  she  said  quietly.  "Let’s  get  on  with  the  job.” 

After  Watney  Street  they  called  at  Philpot  Street,  then  at  the  shelter  at 
Charrington  s  Brewery  in  Mile  End  Road.  The  approach  to  the  shelter  was 
along  a  very  narrow  lane,  dark  as  pitch,  from  which  had  been  excluded  even 
the  faint  reflection  of  the  searchlights  on  the  ceiling  of  clouds.  Stitcher  took  out 
his  hooded  torch  and  shone  a  thread  of  light  on  the  ground  to  show  the  way. 
It  coincided  with  one  of  those  perfectly  hushed  moments  of  a  raid  as  a  city  holds 
its  breath  waiting  for  the  next  bomb,  when  suddenly  the  darkness  was  clamorous 

with  a  profane  Cockney  voice  roaring:  "Put  out  that -  light!”  Stitcher 

put  out  the  light. 

In  all  they  covered  ten  main  shelters  that  night,  Lady  Louis  noting  for 
herself  all  that  was  urgently  needed  to  be  done.  "Who  have  you  taken  this  up 
with?”  she  asked. 

Stitcher  told  her. 

"Then  we’ll  go  higher,  because  this  is  immediate,”  she  promised. 

Lady  Louis  kept  her  word.  She  personally  took  the  matter  up  with  the 
Minister  of  Health.  The  Stepney  shelters  were  cleaned  and  whitewashed;  the 
rats  were  cleared;  sanitary  arrangements  and  benches  were  installed.  From  then 
on  there  appeared  a  noticeable  effort  to  improve  shelter  conditions  in  all  the 
boroughs. 

After  her  first  visit  to  Stepney  Lady  Louis  went  shelter-visiting  in  London 
practically  every  night  of  the  blitz.  She  had  a  particular  affection  for  Stepney, 
and  any  night  she  could  not  fit  in  a  visit  she  rang  the  Divisional  Surgeon,  Dr. 
Pines,  to  ask  how  Stepney  was  getting  on.  She  began  her  visits  at  about  seven- 
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thirty,  continuing  until  the  early  hours,  motoring  through  burning  streets  from 
shelter  to  shelter,  sitting  down  among  the  people  and  talking  to  them.  There 
was  never  anything  about  the  visits  savouring  of  an  official  inspection.  But 
coming  as  it  were  as  a  representative  of  the  Royal  Family,  she  brought  a 
personal  message  from  the  Queen. 

She  made  a  point  of  enlisting  both  the  official  and  unofficial  help  of  those 
who  were  in  a  position  to  make  life  down  in  the  shelters  more  tolerable, 
encouraging  them  wherever  possible  to  come  with  her  to  see  for  themselves. 
The  very  first  night  Ambulance  volunteers  were  sent  down  to  staff  the  Tube 
shelters  with  no  more  than  their  own  first-aid  kits  and  a  few  storm  lanterns  for 
lighting,  Lady  Louis  came  round  with  the  Duke  of  Kent.  Later  that  night  they 
sat  down  for  a  cup  of  tea  round  an  upturned  packing-case  with  all  the  people 
who  were  helping. 

What  everybody  associated  with  Lady  Louis  during  that  period  remembers 
particularly  was  the  way  she  never  forgot  to  thank  those  who  were  working 
behind  the  scenes.  One  of  these  was  an  old  charwoman,  who  is  said  to  have 
held  up  the  hand  Her  Ladyship  had  just  shaken,  declaring  she  would  not  wash 
it  for  a  week !  As  A.R.P.  services  became  more  organized,  every  shelter  provided 
its  own  tea-stall,  and  visitors  were  invariably  asked  to  have  a  cup  of  tea.  Towards 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning  these  cups  of  tea  would  have  become  pretty 
strong.  Lady  Louis  never  liked  to  refuse,  though  she  once  remarked  to  a  com¬ 
panion  that  just  another  cup  would  be  enough  to  make  her  sick — that  night 
she  had  already  had  sixteen.  She  hardly  passed  a  child  without  bending  to  talk 
to  it,  or  nurse  it.  One  man  lying  on  a  Tube-station  platform  asked  her  to  hold 
his  child,  because,  as  he  explained,  he  had  once  been  a  shipmate  of  her 
husband’s.  Two  of  her  lieutenants  were  the  Misses  Tuckwell,  sisters  who  have 
been  together  in  the  Brigade  for  over  forty  years.  For  the  Misses  Tuckwell  the 
blitz  could  have  been  only  yesterday  instead  of  ten  years  ago,  so  vividly  can 
they  recall  it.  They  worked  in  close  contact  with  Lady  Louis  and  insist  that  she 
always  looked  spick  and  span  and  really  lovely. 

"Her  hat  was  just  at  the  right  angle,  and  there  was  never  a  hair  out  of 
place,  Miss  Myrtle  Tuckwell  usually  adds  when  she  tells  of  their  experiences 
and  their  chief  s  heroism.  She  d  go  down  into  those  filthy  shelters,  so  dainty 
and  clean  herself,  with  a  smile  for  everybody;  and  you  should  have  seen  their 
faces  light  up  !  ” 

Lady  Louis  never  wore  a  steel  helmet,  she  never  visited  the  shelters  unless 
there  was  a  raid  on,  and  she  never  lingered  in  a  shelter  or  first-aid  post  when 
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t  e  job  was  done.  To  keep  Ambulance  men  from  getting  bored  she  organized 
nrst-aid  competitions,  presenting  the  prizes  herself.  She  encouraged  shelterers 
to  get  up  concerts  and  sing-songs,  joining  in  for  a  while  and  taking  away  a 
great  cheer  and  "God  bless  you!"  when  she  left.  Later  in  America  she  told 
reporters  that  her  name  and  address  was  on  the  back  of  a  St.  Christopher  medal 
she  carried  for  protection.  Having  lived  through  it  all  she  believes  somehow 
that  she  was  miraculously  spared,  because  as  she  came  out  of  one  shelter 
and  walked  away  with  the  strains  of  "Daisy,  Daisy"  still  following  her  round 
the  corner,  a  bomb  screamed  down  and  exploded  just  behind.  A  wall  had  saved 
her,  but  when  the  clatter  settled  the  singing  had  stopped.  The  shelter  had  taken 
a  direct  hit.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  in  it  had  been  killed. 

Every  reference  to  Edwina  Mountbatten’s  war  work  immediately  stresses 
her  shelter-visiting.  Yet  in  the  sum  total  it  is  the  least  important:  she  actually 
did  far  more  for  Londoners  in  her  constant  and  unrelenting  battles  for  better 
conditions  in  the  shelters — negotiations  that  went  on  for  months  in  which  she 
left  no  string  unpulled,  no  possible  avenue  unexplored.  Assurances  were  easy 
enough  to  get  from  the  various  chiefs  in  the  involved  chain  of  responsibility, 
but  with  the  chiefs  themselves  manacled  by  shortages,  licences,  quotas, 
restrictions,  priorities,  committees  and  regulations,  the  supply  of  say  damp-proof 
concrete  flooring  for  a  Mile  End  basement  shelter  might  involve  the  work  orders 
having  to  pass  through  several  different  departments  with  delays  at  each.  No 
additional  comfort  for  the  shelters,  however  small,  was  too  unimportant  for 
the  complete  attention  of  Lady  Louis.  She  followed  up  those  work  orders, 
speeding  them  on  their  way.  Wherever  they  stuck  she  would  herself  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  head  of  the  department  to  rule  out  the  snags.  If  depart¬ 
mental  heads  failed  her,  she  still  had  access  to  even  higher  authorities. 

Though  the  shelter  visits  received  notice,  she  considered  them  no  more 
than  the  routine  inspections  she  must  make  regularly  to  check  on  the  personnel 
she  was  responsible  for  in  the  shelters,  and  to  see  if  the  improvements  she  was 
promised  had  been  carried  out.  The  visits  were  in  addition  to  a  full  day’s  staff 
work,  as  well  as  the  nursing  duties  at  Westminster  Hospital  to  help  them  during 
a  period  of  acute  shortage  of  nurses. 

"Broadlands”  was  also  claiming  her  attention,  having  been  used  to  house 
evacuees  from  Southampton  in  the  early  days  of  the  bombing.  It  was  then  made 
over  as  an  annexe  for  the  Royal  Southampton  Hospital,  of  which  she  was 
President,  the  first  woman  to  hold  that  office  in  the  hospital’s  two  centuries 
of  history,  and  is  now  a  patron.  Big  structural  alterations  were  made  to  the  house 
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A  broadcast  appeal  by  Lady  Louis  for  the 
Joint  War  Organization.  “ Victory  isn  t 
very  far  off — my  husband  will  see  to  that. 


Lady  Louis  receives  the  C.B.E.  at  Buckingham  Palace.  For  once  it  is  Edwina  and  not 
Dickie  whose  name  appears  in  the  Honours  List.  His  Majesty  the  King,  it  is  said,  was 
very  pleased  at  the  award  as  he  felt  few  women  of  the  war  deserved  it  more. 


On  a  mission  of  gratitude  to  America  in  1941. 
Lady  Louis  personally  thanks  Norman  H. 
Danis,  Chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


One  oj  Lady  Louis'  American  audiences  who  want  to  know  about  life  in  the  shelters 
during  the  London  blitz.  Red  Cross  experts  value  the  tour  in  terms  of  millions  of  pounds. 


at  Lady  Louis’  expense,  and  "Broadlands,”  with  its  special  operating  theatre, 
became  a  unit  for  bad  surgical  cases  which  the  medical  authorities  did  not  want 

to  keep  in  Southampton.  ,  , 

While  Lady  Louis  was  haunting  the  London  shelters,  her  husband  aboard 

the  Kelly  was  prowling  the  seas  in  search  of  a  fight.  Like  her,  Mountbatten 
came  through  the  war  without  a  scratch,  though  he  was  once  on  the  bridge  of 
his  ship  when  a  bomb  burst  on  deck  just  below  him,  killing  twenty-six  of  the 
crew.  His  only  war  wound,  he  used  to  say,  he  got  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier 
Illustrious,  when  the  citizens  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  hearing  that  it  is  customary 
for  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  have  a  mascot,  presented  a  goat,  one  that  charged 
its  future  commander  on  sight,  bit  him  in  the  seat  and  tore  out  a  square  of  his 
tailor’s  best  doeskin.  There  was  a  rather  bad  injury  to  his  eye  from  a  bamboo 
cane  snapping  back  in  his  face  as  he  was  driving  a  jeep  through  undergrowth 
in  Burma  three  years  later  on  one  of  the  battlefields  where  his  Chinese  Army 
was  attacking  the  Japanese,  but  nothing  from  a  German  or  Jap,  though  he,  if 
nothing  else,  had  certainly  stuck  out  his  neck. 

In  December,  1939,  the  Kelly,  attempting  to  intercept  a  submarine  in  the 
vicinity  of  two  blazing  tankers,  hit  a  mine  that  buckled  her  stern.  Before  the 
mine  had  gone  off,  one  of  the  stokers  in  the  engine-room,  hearing  it  bumping 
along  the  plates,  lost  his  nerve  and  ran  up  the  ladder  to  the  deck.  While  the 
ship  was  being  towed  back  to  port  the  defaulter  was  arrested. 

"Do  you  know  what  the  penalty  is  for  deserting  your  post  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy?”  Mountbatten  asked  him. 

"Yes,  sir.  It  is  death,”  the  man  admitted. 

Later  Mountbatten  cleared  the  "lower  deck”  and  made  another  famous 
speech,  in  which  he  told  the  ship’s  company  he  proposed  to  let  the  man  off  with 
a  caution.  ".  .  .  One  caution  to  him,  and  a  second  to  myself,  for  having  failed 
in  four  months  to  impress  my  personality  and  doctrine  on  each  and  all  of  you 
to  prevent  such  an  incident  occurring.  .  . 

The  lesson  had  its  effect.  The  Kelly’s  crew  behaved  magnificently  in  all 
her  subsequent  actions,  and  when  she  was  finally  lost  the  sailor  who  had  deserted 
his  post  was  among  those  who  went  down  with  the  ship.  When  they  were 
torpedoed  in  the  North  Sea  not  one  man  left  his  post,  even  those  in  the  com¬ 
partments  adjacent  to  the  explosion,  until  ordered  to  leave.  H.M.S.  Bulldog 
towed  the  ship  slowly  homewards,  her  decks  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
and  her  starboard  gunwale  awash.  That  night  she  was  crashed  by  a  German 
E-boat,  and  next  day  she  ran  a  gauntlet  of  air  attacks  until  fog  covered  her. 
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When  the  fog  lifted  the  Kelly  was  yawing.  Legend  has  it  that  the  Admiral 
aboard  one  of  the  cruisers  signalled  Mountbatten  to  abandon  ship.  "Abandon 
Kelly;1  came  a  second  signal,  "am  about  to  sink  her."  To  this  Mountbatten  is 

credited  with  the  reply :  "Not  while  I  have  twelve  torpedoes  to  sink  you  if 
you  try." 

That  was  in  May,  1940,  when  the  Kelly  arrived  back  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne  with  many  of  her  crew  dead;  she  had  been  ninety-two  hours  in  tow.  Lady 
Louis  was  waiting  for  her  husband  at  the  Station  Hotel,  Newcastle,  with  a  sheaf 
of  congratulatory  telegrams,  and  herself  thanking  God  he  was  safe. 

It  might  be  luck,  but  I  believe  it’s  the  St.  Christopher  medal  he  always 
wears  that  keeps  him  safe,”  she  said  later  in  America.  "I  feel  things.  If  anything 
should  happen  to  Dickie,  I  think  I  should  know  it  before  word  came  through 
from  the  Admiralty." 

The  war  had  brought  the  Mountbattens  infinitely  nearer  to  each  other 
than  they  had  been  in  years.  His  most  attractive  qualities,  his  impulsiveness, 
recklessness,  enthusiasm  and  determination,  were  the  ones  she  was  scared  of 
most.  She  would  not  have  had  him  otherwise,  but  like  every  other  wife,  mother 
and  sweetheart  of  the  Kelly’s  crew,  the  heart  was  wrenched  out  of  her  every 
time  they  put  out  to  sea.  Her  courage  was  strengthened  by  his  example.  What¬ 
ever  happened,  she  determined  he  should  never  think  that  she  had  deserted 
her  post  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  It  steeled  her  in  the  performance  of  her  shelter 
duties  through  six  months  of  mass  air-raids,  when  the  monotony  of  her  heroism 
deprived  it  of  any  spectacular  or  dramatic  value. 

It  was  not  until  three  days  after  the  Kelly  arrived  back  in  port  that  the 
last  of  the  bodies  of  the  killed  had  been  recovered  from  the  twisted  hull.  After 
the  burial  service  the  officers  and  men  were  given  leave,  and  the  Mountbattens 
went  to  "Broadlands.”  When  his  period  of  leave  was  over,  Mountbatten  took 
the  5  th  Destroyer  Flotilla  to  the  Humber,  for  anti-invasion  duties,  and  he  and 
his  staff  lived  ashore  at  Immingham,  near  Grimsby,  by  day,  going  out  to  com¬ 
mand  the  flotilla  in  a  different  destroyer  every  night.  From  there  the  flotilla 
moved  to  Plymouth,  on  Channel-sweeping  duties.  It  was  while  on  one  of  these 
Channel  sweeps  that  they  chased  the  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  until  the  two 
Hipper-class  cruisers  eventually  won  the  race  and  entered  the  harbour  of  Brest. 

Annoyed  and  frustrated,  he  went  chasing  German  destroyers  and  was 
bombed  by  our  own  aircraft  because  the  pilots  were  briefed  that  German 
destroyers  had  one  funnel  and  British  destroyers  had  two,  whereas  the  opposite 
was  actually  so  in  this  case.  But  he  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  another  smell 
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of  burnt  cordite :  Lady  Louis  was  in  London,  in  the  middle  of  her  A.R.P.  work, 
when  she  heard  of  the  two  torpedoes  which  hit  the  Javelm ,  in  whic  e  was 
leading  the  flotilla,  killing  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  ship’s  company 

When  Mountbatten  went  north  to  Hebburn  to  re-commission  his  own 
flotilla  leader,  the  Kelly,  Lady  Louis  spent  a  few  days  with  him  before  the  ship 
went  to  sea  again  with  orders  for  the  Mediterranean.  She  was  never  to  see  the 
Kelly  again :  it  was  hit  by  a  thousand-pound  bomb,  turning  turtle  at  thirty-two 
knots  and  sinking  in  the  defence  of  Crete.  Not  one  man  left  his  post  even  in 
the  engine-room,  until  after  they  had  actually  capsized.  Mountbatten  s  last  foot¬ 
hold  as  he  was  washed  from  the  bridge  was  one  of  his  own  inventions,  the 
station-keeping  gear. 

The  Kelly  sank  slowly,  while  the  survivors,  clinging  to  wreckage  and  a 
solitary  Carley  float,  were  machine-gunned  by  their  circling  attackers.  Mount¬ 
batten  cursed  them  as  heartily  as  any  of  his  oil-stained  shipmates.  They  had  lost 
all  they  possessed,  and  their  dearest  possession  of  all,  the  Kelly',  in  the  Captain  s 
cabin  were  a  silver  cigarette-lighter  from  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  and 
a  photograph  of  the  King  and  Queen,  both  inscribed  To  Dickie,  with  love. 
Three  hours  later  another  of  his  flotilla,  the  Kipling,  arrived  on  the  scene  and 
they  were  rescued  during  repeated  air  attacks. 

Mountbatten  returned  to  London  by  air,  to  be  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  aircraft-carrier  Illustrious ,  then  at  Norfolk,  Virginia.  It  was  August, 
1941,  and  Lady  Louis,  promoted  Deputy  Superintendent-in-Chief  of  the  St. 
John  Ambulance  Brigade,  had  been  asked  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  thank 
those  people  who  had  helped  to  raise  five  million  pounds  for  medical  and  relief 
supplies  sent  to  Britain  since  the  start  of  the  war.  The  invitation  came  from  the 
American  Red  Cross,  who  wanted  to  know  about  conditions  in  Britain.  As  both 
Mountbattens  were  bound  for  the  same  destination,  they  naturally  arranged  to 
travel  together. 

Lady  Louis  had  been  warned  that  her  mission  would  amount  to  nothing 
less  than  a  lecture  tour  across  America,  but  without  any  previous  experience  of 
public  speaking — she  had  never  even  opened  a  bazaar — she  was  apprehensive 
to  say  the  least.  So,  on  the  way  over,  her  husband  put  her  through  her  paces. 
As  it  turned  out  the  tour  through  twenty-eight  states  involved  far  more  than 
she  had  ever  bargained  for:  in  some  places  the  audiences  exceeded  ten 
thousand.  But  the  Press  handed  her  superlatives,  some  reports  going  as  far  as 
to  say  she  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fluent  speakers  America  had  ever 
heard.  To  judge  by  the  reception  she  received  it  looked  as  though  the  audiences 
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ought  so,  too  From  their  response  to  further  appeals  for  help  for  Britain 
t  ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  made  a  deep  impression.  Shrewd  Red  Cross  chiefs 
estimated  the  value  of  that  tour  in  terms  of  millions  of  pounds 

The  Mountbattens  arrived  in  New  York  with  a  fortnight’s  leave  ahead  of 
t  em  before  he  reported  at  Norfolk  and  she  commenced  her  tour.  Part  of  it 
they  spent  at  Newport,  where  Patricia  and  Pamela  were  staying  with  the 
Vanderbilts,  and  a  few  hectic  days  were  spent  in  New  York,  at  the  "Plaza.” 
They  renewed  old  acquaintances,  and  friends  who  had  known  them  before  the 
war  noticed  that  they  had  changed.  She  showed  signs  of  war  strain;  his  face 

was  harder  set,  having  acquired  more  strength  and  dignity.  And  both  were  far 
more  sensible. 

Our  country  is  at  war  and  we  have  come  over  on  duty,”  they  told 
reporters,  making  it  clear  they  were  both  in  America  on  specific  jobs  and 
certainly  not  there  to  play.  Invited  by  Admiral  Stark,  United  States  Chief  of 
Naval  Staff,  to  fly  to  Pearl  Harbour  and  inspect  the  defence  installation  and 
give  his  opinion  as  a  naval  officer  with  battle  experience,  Mountbatten  s  verdict 
on  the  defences  was  that  they  were  inadequate. 

"Why,  even  the  communicating  wires  of  the  fighter-control  system  run 
over  the  ground,”  he  pointed  out. 

At  Pearl  Harbour,  on  return  from  a  trip  at  sea  in  Admiral  Halsey’s  flag¬ 
ship,  Lord  Louis  received  a  "most  immediate”  message  from  the  Admiralty 
cancelling  his  command  of  the  Illustrious  and  recalling  him  forthwith.  The 
nature  of  his  new  appointment  was  secret,  but  when  he  reached  London  he  was 
told  that  he  was  to  succeed  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Roger  Keyes  as  head  of 
Combined  Operations.  Within  six  months  he  was  a  full  member  of  the  Chiefs 
of  Staffs  Committee,  with  the  acting  rank  of  Vice-Admiral,  plus  the  honorary 
ranks  of  Lieutenant-General  and  Air  Vice-Marshal  to  give  him  equal  authority 
in  the  three  services.  Besides  the  King  and  His  Majesty’s  brothers,  the  Royal 
Dukes,  Edwina’s  husband  was  the  only  man  in  Britain  entitled  to  wear  three 
service  uniforms,  but  on  her  advice  he  stuck  to  his  naval  uniform,  the  youngest 
Vice-Admiral  in  the  history  of  the  Royal  Navy,  younger  even  than  Nelson  and 
Beatty  had  been. 

With  all  the  difficulties,  petty  and  major  irritations,  and  wartime  shortages, 
the  Mountbattens  have  a  remarkable  fondness  for  those  two  years  they  worked 
together  in  London.  Stripped  of  its  accustomed  grace  and  luxury,  their  London 
life  in  the  small  Chester  Street  house  they  rented  for  £7  a  week  was  simple  and 
austere.  But  they  were  together  again,  thankful  for  the  agonies  they  had  endured 
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for  the  reward  of  their  mutual  rediscovery.  For  Lady  Louis  it  was  a  new  kind 
of  happiness,  the  possibilities  of  which  she  was  only  just  beginning  to  explore : 
she  was  doing  something  really  worth  while,  and  in  working  desperately  hard 
she  removed  the  stone  from  her  shoe  that  had  been  nagging  her  for  several 
years  past.  No  longer  did  she  feel  she  was  taking  everything  and  giving  nothing. 
She  was  giving  a  great  deal. 

Considering  the  hours  they  worked  the  Mountbattens  could  hardly  have 
seen  very  much  of  each  other,  yet  she  had  pure  comfort  at  the  thought  that  in 
London  he  was  comparatively  safe  from  the  hazards  at  sea,  for  the  time  being 
at  least.  Their  days  began  early.  They  were  out  of  the  house  by  nine  and  work 
went  on  till  late  at  night.  She  was  by  now  an  executive  member  of  the  British 
Red  Cross  Society  and  Order  of  St.  John  Joint  War  Organization,  and  her 
normal  duties  took  her  to  every  part  of  the  country,  visiting  the  various 
recruiting  centres  and  speaking  for  the  campaign  to  get  more  nurses.  The  War 
Organization  was  also  preparing  for  D-Day,  and  Lady  Louis  was  in  the  thick 
of  it,  organizing  and  training  the  welfare  and  nursing  teams.  In  addition  to  this 
she  was  being  asked  continually  to  help  in  appeals  for  funds  by  practically 
every  wartime  and  charitable  organization. 

"Salute  the  Soldier”  Week  was  one  of  the  campaigns  she  launched,  and 
there  were  others  devoted  to  salvage  and  national  savings.  She  opened 
exhibitions,  service  canteens,  Toe  H  centres,  sailors’  homes.  She  visited  seamen’s 
clubs,  hospitals,  ambulance  units.  Once  she  took  the  hammer  at  Christies  and 
in  the  manner  of  a  born  auctioneer  collected  £1,800  in  half  an  hour  for  various 
lots  which  included  a  collection  of  1912  Japanese  stamps  presented  by  the 
King.  And,  with  her  new-found  gift  for  "saying  a  few  words,”  she  found  herself 
expanding  on  subjects  as  varied  as  the  country’s  debt  to  the  merchant  seamen, 
at  the  Flying  Angel  Hotel,  Glasgow;  the  Rest  Home  Movement  of  the  Red 
Cross,  in  Manchester;  and  the  need  for  salvaging  old  bones  and  waste  paper, 
from  the  plinth  of  Nelson’s  Column  in  Trafalgar  Square.  At  one  auction  in 
aid  of  the  prisoners  of  war  she  told  the  audience  that  she  had  two  heroes — 
Admiral  Sir  Philip  Vian  and  her  husband — adding :  "Fighting  will  be  harder, 
but  victory  will  be  much  sooner  than  expected;  my  husband  will  see  to 
that!” 

In  July,  1942,  Lady  Louis  was  promoted  Superintendent-in-Chief  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade :  it  involved  a  tremendous  amount  of  adminis¬ 
trative  work,  and  with  her  husband  in  the  thick  of  planning  his  raids  on  the 
coast  of  France,  culminating  in  the  raids  on  St.  Nazaire  and  Dieppe,  and  in 
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close  contact  with  the  Prime  Minister  in  London  and  at  "Chequers,”  whole 
weeks  went  by  without  their  even  passing  each  other  on  the  stairs. 

They  lived  in  their  uniforms,  eschewing  anything  that  might  be  construed 
as  a  good  time,  particularly  dancing  and  dining  out,  which  they  had  always 
loved  to  do  together.  To  their  house  came  a  continuous  succession  of  Service 
chiefs,  politicians,  business  executives,  back-room  boys,  war-production  chiefs 
and  celebrated  Americans,  who  came  to  confer  almost  every  evening,  for  Lord 
Louis’  position  on  the  Chiefs  of  Staffs  Committee  meant  that  he  was  one  of 
the  inner  circle  directing  the  war. 

The  Mountbattens  could  not,  of  course,  feed  their  guests  because  of 
rationing,  besides,  they  could  not  seat  more  than  eight  at  the  small  dining-table 
at  16  Chester  Street,  since  their  two  daughters  had  joined  the  household  on 
their  return  from  America.  The  only  party  they  gave  produced  a  domestic 
crisis.  Before  Lord  Louis  set  off  as  Supreme  Commander  of  South-east  Asia, 
Edwina  wanted  to  surprise  him  with  a  farewell  luncheon  party,  and  invited 
A.  V.  Alexander,  Ernest  Bevin  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Realizing  that  their 
dining-table  could  not  accommodate  them  all,  Nancie  Lees,  Lady  Louis’  private 
secretary,  ordered  an  extra  table  to  be  joined  on.  But  barely  an  hour  before  the 
meal  was  due  to  start  she  was  horrified  to  hear  that  the  van  delivering  the  table 
had  broken  down.  She  rang  everybody  she  thought  could  possibly  have  a  van, 
and,  by  a  marvellous  stroke  of  good  fortune,  she  got  a  horse-drawn  one.  The 
horse  bringing  the  table  plodded  to  the  door  at  five  to  one.  At  a  quarter  past 
the  distinguished  guests  sat  down  to  the  meal  and  were  told  that  it  was  only 
due  to  luck  and  somebody’s  old  grey  mare  that  they  were  sitting  down  at  all ! 

Frequent  guests  of  the  Mountbattens  were  the  famous  scientists  and 
inventors  who  worked  with  Lord  Louis  at  Combined  Operations  Headquarters 
and  were  responsible  for  some  of  the  famous  innovations  like  the  Mulberry 
Harbours,  "Pipe  Lines  Under  the  Ocean”  and  the  special  breakwaters  that 
helped  to  make  D-Day  possible.  An  inventor  in  his  own  right,  their  Chief  was 
always  ready  to  encourage  a  new  idea.  One  of  these  was  inspired  by  those  rude 
objects  children  blow  at  parties,  causing  a  long  strip  of  paper  to  shoot  out, 
strike  a  neighbour  in  the  face  and  coil  back  again. 

"That’s  the  way  we  can  prevent  tanks  getting  submerged  as  they  go 
ashore  from  landing-craft,”  somebody  claimed.  "What  you  need  is  a  rolled-up 
gangway  that  can  be  blown  out  with  compressed  air  as  the  landing  craft  runs 
aground  on  the  enemy  beach.” 

"O.K.,  build  a  prototype,”  Mountbatten  ordered. 
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Later  he  demonstrated  the  invention  himself  at  a  conference  of  "brass 
hats"  seated  at  a  gleaming,  mahogany  table.  The  coiled  gangway  jumped  out 
spectacularly,  and  from  a  model  landing-craft  shot  a  model  tank,  heading 
straight  for  the  chairman.  The  chairman  ducked,  while  horrified  generals 
produced  handkerchiefs  and  tried  to  rub  off  the  terrible  tracks  it  scratched  on 
the  table  as  it  passed  them. 

Mountbatten  was  given  his  orders  for  South-east  Asia  after  the  Quebec 
Conference.  The  story  goes  that  Churchill  took  him  out  on  the  battlements  of 
the  citadel  overlooking  the  city  and  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  situation 
east  of  Suez.  The  Japs,  having  conquered  the  Philippines,  the  East  Indies,  Malaya 
and  Burma,  were  now  preparing  to  advance  into  India,  whose  meagre  forces 
were  already  scattered  thinly  over  wide  areas  of  the  country  to  secure  it  against 
internal  disturbances  caused  by  Indian  leaders  advocating  that  the  people  would 
be  better  off  under  Japanese  rule.  Mountbatten  said  he  thought  the  situation 
was  desperate. 

"If  I  made  you  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  do  you  think  you  could  take 
on  the  job  of  beating  the  Japs?”  Churchill  asked. 

"You  know,  sir,  it’s  a  congenital  weakness  of  mine  to  think  I  can  do 
anything,”  Mountbatten  is  reported  to  have  replied. 

With  her  husband  in  South-east  Asia  Lady  Louis  began  her  hardest-worked 
period  of  the  war.  Preparations  for  D-Day  were  nearing  completion,  involving 
close  and  detailed  co-operation  with  U.N.R.R.A.,  as  well  as  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  recovery  and  care  of  our  prisoners  of  war  in  German  hands  as 
soon  as  these  were  liberated.  The  only  entertainment  she  ever  permitted  herself 
was  when  Pamela  came  home  from  school  during  the  holidays  and  they  went 
to  a  film;  and  once  on  Pamela’s  birthday  they  went  to  "Ciro’s,”  escorted  by 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Joe  Weld,  Mountbatten’s  South-east  Asia  Rear  Link,  who 
worked  under  General  Lord  Ismay  in  the  Cabinet  Office. 

Very  soon  after  D-Day  Lady  Louis  was  invited  by  General  Eisenhower 
to  visit  hospitals  and  medical  units  in  North-west  Europe,  to  which  her 
personnel  had  just  been  drafted.  The  General’s  personal  Flying  Fortress 
picked  her  up,  and  she  was  flown  to  one  of  the  original  beach-head  airfields 
where  a  magnificent  staff-car  and  an  escort  of  military  police  on  motor-cycles 
were  waiting  to  take  her  hurtling  along  roads  and  through  narrow  French 
villages  with  sirens  screaming.  When  the  sirens  stopped  she  was  at  a  delight¬ 
ful  seaside  villa,  and  there  she  lunched  with  Eisenhower,  his  English  A.D.C. 
and  F.A.N.Y.  driver,  who  also  acted  as  his  hostess. 
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The  next  five  days  were  spent  visiting  all  the  canvas  hospitals  dotted 
about  Normandy  in  the  rear  of  the  Army,  which  was  then  up  as  far  as  the 
heme  It  was  on  this  preliminary  sortie,  so  to  speak,  that  Lady  Louis  can 

be  said  to  have  developed  the  hospital-visiting  technique  for  which  she  was 
soon  to  become  famous. 

As  she  neared  a  hospital,  Colonel  Weld,  escorting  her,  would  see  her 
go  to  work  on  her  face.  A  few  quick  "repairs”  to  her  make-up  were  followed 
y  a  brisk  combing  of  her  hair,  patting  it  neatly  into  place  and  planting 
her  hat  attractively  on  top.  Then  out  came  a  clothes-brush  to  flick  off  stray 
powder  and  loose  hairs  from  her  collar,  lapels  and  shoulders.  In  the  first 
hospital  she  visited  Lady  Louis  spoke  to  every  patient  and  every  medical, 
nursing  and  hospital  staff  member,  and  that  wherever  possible  has  been  her 
rule  ever  since.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  or  woman  in  history  has  seen 
and  comforted  so  many  sick.  To  her  the  contentment  of  the  patient  was 
equal  in  importance  with  the  efficiency  of  the  hospital.  Among  all  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  felt  the  warmth  of  her  smile  or  the  firm  grip  of 
her  handshake  there  can  be  very  few  who  did  not  sense  that  her  concern  was 


deeply  for  their  personal  welfare,  not  the  hospital  or  an  amorphous  mass 
of  bandaged  wounded,  but  each  one  and  all  of  them. 

The  authorities  did  not  want  her  to  go  too  far  forward.  Despite  this 
precaution  the  small  aircraft  in  which  she  was  being  flown  to  Nijmegen  in 
Holland  by  a  New  Zealand  pilot  got  into  trouble.  They  were  flying  too  low 
over  what  he  thought  were  British  lines  when  an  anti-aircraft  battery  opened 


fire  on  them :  actually  they  were  about  a  mile  off  course  and  over  the 
Germans.  At  only  four  hundred  feet  they  were  practically  a  sitting  target. 
One  engine  was  shot  out,  and  the  person  sitting  beside  Lady  Louis  was  hit 
in  the  face  as  flak  zipped  through  the  body  of  the  plane.  The  pilot  just 
managed  to  hedge-hop  back  over  our  own  lines,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  had  to  be  completed  by  jeep. 

With  the  Americans  Lady  Louis  entered  Aachen  only  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  Germans  had  been  pushed  out :  the  town  was  still  burning,  but  she 
was  able  to  inspect  units  of  the  British  and  American  Red  Cross  that  were 
working  in  close  co-operation  with  front-line  Army  medical  personnel.  Later 
she  went  to  Rouen  and  Caen,  largely  reduced  to  rubble,  and  to  Dieppe,  of 
particular  interest  on  account  of  its  associations  with  her  husband’s  famous 
raid.  And  she  was  among  the  first  outsiders  to  get  to  Paris  after  the  troops 
who  had  liberated  it;  Colonel  Weld  was  actually  stopped  in  the  Champs- 
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£lysees  by  the  Provost-Marshal,  who  said  he  knew  all  the  twenty-seven 
British  officers  with  any  orders  to  be  in  Paris,  and  that  Weld,  as  far  as  he 
was  aware,  was  not  one  of  them.  It  was  only  after  Lady  Louis  came  up  and 
proved  who  she  was  that  they  were  allowed  to  proceed. 

Paris  for  her  was  crowded  with  cobwebbed  memories.  They  wandered 
about  little  back  streets,  revisiting  the  cosy  restaurants  and  shops  she  used 
to  know,  and  the  families  for  which  she  had  messages  from  friends  in 
England.  But  the  capital  was  little  more  than  a  ghost  of  its  former  gay  self. 
At  one  of  her  favourite  open-air  cafes  all  they  could  get  to  drink  was  orange 
squash.  The  best  the  "Berkeley”  could  give  them  for  lunch  was  two  small 
pieces  of  tinned  meat. 

She  spent  the  night  at  the  "Ritz”;  Weld  stayed  at  the  British  Officers 
Club.  When  they  compared  notes  next  morning,  she  had  had  no  light  in  her 
room,  no  hot  water  for  a  bath,  and  only  tinned  meat  for  breakfast.  He,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  soused  in  a  steaming  bath,  slept  in  a  comfortable  bed 
in  a  well-lit  room  and  breakfasted  on  American  rations !  But  Paris  made  up 
for  it  all  when  she  walked  into  Boucheron,  the  jewellers.  In  the  summer  of 
1939  she  had  ordered  a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings,  but  after  five  years  she  ex¬ 
pected  they  must  surely  be  swinging  from  the  lobes  of  some  fat  gauleiter’s 
wife.  More  as  a  joke  than  anything  else,  she  asked  if  her  ear-rings  were  ready. 
The  assistant  did  not  know;  he  would  ask  the  manager.  A  moment  later  they 
heard  explosions  of  voluble  French  from  the  inner  office,  and  the  manager 
rushed  out  trembling  with  excitement. 

"But  of  course  we  have  Madame’s  ear-rings!  Do  you  think  we  would 
let  them  go  to  the  Boche?” 

In  one  of  his  secret  drawers  was  a  little  satin-lined  box  with  a  card 
inscribed :  Lady  Louis  Mountbatten. 
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Chapter  V:  THE  ODYSSEY  OF  PAIN 


Toward  the  end  of  1944  Lady  Louis  was  invited  by  her  hus¬ 
band  to  do  an  intensive  tour  of  the  hospitals  and  welfare  services  of  his 
command,  and  further  invitations  were  extended  by  the  Viceroy  and 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India  to  include  the  Indian  medical  and  welfare 
units  as  well.  Though  morale  in  South-east  Asia  was  then  reported  excep¬ 
tionally  high,  higher  in  fact  than  in  any  other  theatre  of  war,  the  hospitals 
in  India  and  Burma  were  suffering  from  acute  shortages.  There  was  a  certain 
feeling,  too,  that  nobody  in  Britain  cared.  Lord  Louis’  intention  was  that  his  wife 
should  come  and  see  for  herself  how  they  were  managing  on  what  was  left 
after  the  demands  of  all  other  theatres  were  satisfied.  She  could  then  return 
to  London,  and  he  would  let  her  and  the  facts  about  the  hospitals  speak  for 
themselves.  There  was  to  be  nothing  official  about  the  tour,  save  of  course 
that  there  were  St.  John  and  Red  Cross  units  to  be  inspected;  there  was  no 
suggestion  that  she  had  been  given  some  sort  of  military  role,  but  as  the 
Viceroy  and  the  military  commanders  in  India  and  Burma  told  her  in  as 
many  words :  "If  there  is  anything  you  can  do  to  help  those  in  authority, 
we  would  be  most  grateful.” 

Lady  Louis  arrived  with  Nancie  Lees  at  Karachi  on  9  January,  1945, 
with  a  burst  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  remained  undamped  after  the 
spraying  with  sulphur  they  had  to  prevent  their  bringing  yellow  fever  into 
the  country.  Major  Bryan  Hunter,  their  escorting  officer,  met  them  at  the 
airport,  and  took  them  to  Government  House,  where  they  were  to  stay  with 
Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Dow.  Hunter  had  brought  his  squash-racket,  hoping 
possibly  to  get  a  few  games  in  the  evening  or  at  week-ends  at  various  stops 
on  the  tour.  He  was  not  to  get  a  single  game — there  was  never  the  time. 
Immediately  after  lunch  that  day  Lady  Louis  plunged  into  the  round  of  end¬ 
less  and  detailed  inspections  that  were  to  take  her  across  India,  then  up 
through  the  heart  of  Burma  along  the  front  line  within  sight  of  the  Japs, 
and  over  into  China. 
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At  one  of  the  thousand-bed  base  hospitals  she  visited  that  afternoon  the 
commanding  officer  showed  her  a  couple  of  wards  filled  with  Indian  soldiers, 
and  to  save  her  feet  told  her  that  the  remaining  wards  were  exactly  the  same 

as  those  two. 

"I  haven’t  come  to  see  bricks  and  mortar,”  she  told  him.  "I’ve  come  to 
see  the  patients  and  staff,  and  I  want  to  meet  them  all. 

Somebody  remonstrated  with  her  for  shaking  hands  with  the  Indian 
sepoys;  this,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  not  done.  Then  she  lost  her  temper. 
"The  very  idea !  ”  she  protested,  but  said  no  more  in  case  she  said  too  much. 
But  she  went  on  shaking  patients  hands,  and  she  met  every  patient  there. 
She  also  inspected  the  entire  establishment — kitchens,  storerooms,  wash¬ 
rooms,  toilets,  boiler-rooms,  staff  quarters,  in  addition  to  the  rooms  that  had 
already  been  prepared  for  her  visit.  Everywhere  she  asked  pertinent  questions, 
with  Nancie  just  behind  her  making  notes. 

There  was  another  base  hospital  in  Karachi,  as  well  as  a  merchant  navy 
hostel,  a  Y.M.C.A.  canteen,  a  convalescent  home,  a  rest  camp,  and  several 
mobile  units  of  the  St.  John  and  Red  Cross.  These  were  inspected  in  like 
manner:  she  had  begun  as  she  was  to  continue  for  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
without  relaxing  a  jot  from  her  original  purpose.  The  journey  from  Karachi 
did  not  begin  propitiously.  Lady  Louis  had  been  given  the  use  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  personal  aircraft,  Sister  Anne,  a  Dakota  painted  white  to  reflect  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  with  green  interiors  fitted  out  as  a  flying  headquarters,  with 
beds  and  desks.  They  were  barely  on  their  way  before  she  noticed  a  bright 
oily  patch  spreading  over  one  wing:  they  had  fractured  an  oil  pipe,  and 
Squadron-Leader  Cook,  the  pilot,  turned  back  immediately.  The  lap  to  Delhi 
was  completed  in  another  aircraft. 

Delhi  is  at  its  best  in  January.  The  nights  are  cold,  but  when  the  sun 
comes  up  above  the  wispy  pall  of  wood  smoke  lying  flat  over  the  plain 
it  warms  up  to  something  like  a  spring  day  in  Devon.  The  gardens  are  in 
bloom,  the  lawns  lush  and  smelling  sweet,  the  flowering  trees  plumed  with 
flame.  Lord  Louis  was  there  to  meet  his  wife,  and  they  stayed  with  the 
Viceroy  in  the  impressive  sandstone  palace  in  New  Delhi  that  was  only 
being  built  the  year  they  had  got  engaged. 

"Keep  one  of  my  afternoons  free,”  she  told  Hunter.  "Dickie  and  I  want 
to  go  and  hold  hands  at  the  spot  where  he  proposed  to  me.”  But  all  they 
could  snatch  together  was  an  hour. 

Her  time  was  occupied  mainly  with  high-level  relief  and  welfare  dis- 
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cussions  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  heads  of  the  medical  and  nursing 
services,  as  well  as  the  leading  personalities  of  the  Indian  voluntary  welfare 
organizations.  As  a  representative  of  the  British  Red  Cross  and  St.  John,  she 
wanted  to  know  specifically  the  extent  of  the  contribution  they  might  be  asked 
to  make  in  the  South-east  Asia  campaign  and  when  operations  moved  outside 
Burma.  On  the  subject  of  civilian  relief  she  met  Air  Marshal  Sir  Philip 
Joubert  de  la  Ferte,  Mountbatten’s  civil  affairs  chief,  and  presented  him  with 
a  memorandum  she  had  brought  from  England,  which  she  hoped  might  be 
of  assistance  in  getting  them  to  put  up  concrete  demands  to  the  War 
Organization  and  to  the  Council  of  Voluntary  Societies. 

She  saw  General  Hance,  Director  of  Medical  Services  in  India,  and 
Miss  Hutchings,  Superintendent-in-Chief  in  India  of  the  S.J.A.B.  and  Matron- 
in-Chief  of  the  Indian  Nursing  Service,  from  whom  she  heard  an  excellent 
account  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  V.A.D.s  lately  sent  out  from  England. 
The  shortage  of  nurses  in  India  had  become  acute,  and  the  position  looked 
like  getting  worse  despite  improved  pay  and  amenities  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  service.  As  Lady  Louis  was  soon  to  discover,  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Army  medical  service  was  being  maintained  by  a  thin  white  line 
of  nurses  who  were  scarcely  able  to  go  sick  themselves  for  fear  of  bringing 
the  work  to  a  standstill. 

Sister  Anne’s  progress  round  the  sub-continent  was  punctuated  by 
stops  at  the  big  cities  and  military  bases,  where  Lady  Louis,  Nancie  and 
Hunter  would  land  to  continue  their  passage  through  the  succession  of  hos¬ 
pitals,  convalescent  depots,  medical  centres,  blood  banks,  canteens,  hostels, 
Toe  H  establishments,  rest  and  holiday  camps,  service  clubs,  Special  Force 
units,  work  parties  and  war-work  committees.  Mealtimes  and  nights  were 
devoted  to  official  entertaining  and  being  entertained.  But  the  hospitals 
came  first,  and  over  and  over  again  Hunter  would  be  told  to  telephone  a 
governor  or  military  commander  that  Lady  Louis  would  be  late  because  she 
had  returned  to  a  hospital  where  a  particular  soldier,  either  British  or  Indian, 
had  asked  to  see  her.  Believing  that,  to  mean  anything,  welfare  has  to  begin 
with  the  individual,  she  never  allowed  the  sheer  weight  of  numbers  to  carry 
her  headlong  past  miles  and  miles  of  beds  and  faces.  It  was  slow,  tedious 
work,  but  she  had  the  stamina  and  the  heart  for  it.  In  some  of  the  big  general 
hospitals  there  were  often  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  patients.  She  never 
missed  a  man  who  was  not  so  sick  that  he  could  not  speak  to  her.  She  asked 
about  their  families  and  if  they  had  any  complaints. 
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"I’ve  come  on  behalf  of  every  woman  in  Britain  who  has  a  husband, 
a  son  or  a  boy  friend  here  in  India,  and  I’m  going  back  to  tell  them  all  I 
have  seen,”  she  used  to  say. 

Frequently  she  undertook  to  send  a  message  home  to  a  man  s  family. 
In  one  hospital  she  noticed  a  very  worried  look  on  the  face  of  a  patient 
and  discovered  that  the  man  had  heard  that  his  three  children  were  being 
neglected.  She  promised  to  take  the  matter  up,  and,  on  her  return,  went  and 
saw  the  vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  the  family  was  living. 

A  gunner  told  her  his  wife  had  just  died,  leaving  four  children.  He 
had  applied  for  compassionate  leave  to  return  home  to  make  arrangements 
for  their  care,  but  his  case  was  being  "sat  on”  at  headquarters  and  he  had 
been  waiting  months.  Lady  Louis  went  straight  from  the  hospital  to  see  the 
General  Officer  Commanding.  The  gunner  was  accorded  a  priority  passage. 

If  there  was  anything  she  detested  it  was  an  inspection  organized  to 
include  top-ranking  "brass  hats.”  She  liked  to  make  the  rounds  with  the 
matron  and  chief  medical  officer,  and  absolutely  refused  to  start  if  the  patients 
were  "lying  to  attention.”  The  Indians  received  Lady  Louis  most  enthusi¬ 
astically,  even  though  her  Hindustani  was  limited  to  a  few  phrases  like 
Ap  ke  hai  kya  hai?  (How  do  you  feel?)  and  Kidda  dukhta?  (Where  does  it 
hurt?).  More  often  than  not  a  sepoy  would  go  into  intimate  details  of  where 
it  hurt  and  exactly  what  was  wrong,  and  she  would  shake  her  head  sympa¬ 
thetically.  She  would  feel  the  spot,  perhaps  change  the  bandage  and  ask: 
"Kya  ab  tek  hai?”  (Now  is  that  better?) 

In  one  ward  she  met  Rifleman  Ganja  Lama,  V.C.,  spoke  to  him  for 
some  time,  and,  before  all  his  comrades,  told  him  that  her  husband  had 
written  to  her  specially  about  his  valour.  Later  she  was  photographed  by  the 
Press  at  the  young  Gurkha’s  bedside.  Indians  are  simple  and  demonstrative 
creatures:  she  walked  into  one  of  their  wards  to  find  it  festooned  with 
bougainvillaea  and  orange-blossom.  She  was  garlanded  with  marigolds  till 
she  could  barely  look  over  the  collar  of  flowers,  and  she  left  after  a  touching 
emotional  scene. 

On  paper  the  recreation  rooms  may  have  appeared  reasonably  stocked, 
but,  listening  to  the  complaints  of  the  men  who  had  to  use  them,  the  most 
curious  imponderables  came  to  light.  Because  of  the  lack  of  copper  sulphate 
in  wartime  glue  all  the  book-bindings  of  the  books  coming  from  England 
were  being  eaten  by  ants.  The  dart-boards  supplied  were  made  of  coir  mat¬ 
ting,  instead  of  cork,  but  darts  would  not  stick  in  coir.  Magazines  in  most 
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recreauon-rooms  were  old  and  tattered— at  one  hospital  in  Chittagong  their 
latest  magazine  was  over  a  year  old. 

Under  trying  conditions  the  petty  frustrations  and  inconveniences  were 
the  most  unbearable— the  ghastly,  ill-fitting  blue  suits  convalescents  were 
compelled  to  wear;  their  not  having  transport  to  take  them  to  the  mobile 
cinema;  the  fact  that  they  had  fought  in  Burma  and  there  was  not  even  a 
map  of  Burma  in  the  hospital  that  they  could  use  to  follow  the  advance  of 
their  regiments;  the  flies;  the  absence  of  fans,  or  even  such  primitive  devices 
as  khas  khas  tatties  on  the  windows  to  cool  the  hot  air  blowing  in;  letters 
going  astray;  the  shocking  leave-camps. 

There  was  a  shortage  everywhere  of  operating-theatre  equipment,  par¬ 
ticularly  instruments,  oil  stoves,  linen,  bedding,  beds.  There  were  hospitals 
without  beds  at  all,  making  do  with  stretchers.  Electric-light  bulbs  were  par¬ 
ticularly  scarce :  in  one  ward  of  seventy-seven  beds  there  were  only  three 
bulbs.  In  order  to  conserve  them,  all  nursing  after  "lights  out”  had  to  be  done 
with  the  aid  of  torches.  There  was  a  shortage  of  wire.  At  one  hospital  immense 
trouble  had  been  taken  to  obtain  and  instal  an  electric  generator,  but  it  was 
lying  idle  as  there  was  no  wire  to  connect  it  up. 

But  the  most  desperate  shortage  of  all  was  that  of  nurses.  Most  of  the 
hospitals  were  understaffed  by  a  half  or  a  third  of  their  authorized  strength.  Of 
one  Lady  Louis  noted :  "Authorized  nursing  establishment — 60.  Actually 
available — 13,  plus  30  untrained  A.N.S.  Only  two  theatre  sisters  are  available 
for  both  day  and  night  work,  with  one  sister  in  the  mess,  thus  leaving  ten 
trained  sisters  for  the  rest  of  the  hospital  whose  capacity  is  1,300  patients.” 

Considering  the  conditions  under  which  these  hospitals  had  to  function 
they  compared  magnificently  with  any  Lady  Louis  had  seen  in  North-west 
Europe,  Italy  or  Greece.  "No  praise  is  too  high  for  those  C.O.s  and  matrons 
who  ran  their  units  on  a  shoe-string,”  she  said  later.  "Everywhere  I  found 
enthusiasm  and  improvisation  that  often  reflected  sheer  genius.  Surgeons  had 
made  their  own  operating-theatre  lights  and  reflectors  out  of  petrol  tins.  There 
were  bright  and  cheerful  hospitals  where  the  rations  were  cooked  beautifully. 

I  found  doctors  trying  out  new  ideas — at  Cox’s  Bazaar  a  major  in  charge  of  a 
penicillin  ward  was  sending  his  patients  to  the  cinema  as  often  as  possible, 
even  on  stretchers.  At  Jalahalli  I  saw  a  hospital  town  being  built  to  take  ten 
thousand  beds.” 

But  there  were  other  units,  too,  those  that  were  not  as  they  should  have 
been,  and  Lady  Louis’  reports  were  uncompromising.  With  an  already 
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experienced  eye  she  could  see  what  was  wrong  immediately.  Briefed  to  help 
those  in  authority,  she  went  about  it  in  her  own  particular  way,  usually  the 
simplest,  slashing  through  "red  tape”  and  talcing  her  demands  right  to  the  very 
top.  Below  her  hospital  notes  was  the  heading  "Action."  Both  officers  and 
men  came  to  discover  her  action  was  immediate  and  vigorous. 

The  C.O.  of  a  women’s  services  hospital  complained  that  although  he 
had  frequently  asked  the  R.A.F.  to  try  to  keep  away  from  the  hospital  in 
landing  and  taking-off  from  a  near-by  airfield,  as  the  noise  was  bad  for  the 
patients,  nothing  had  been  done  about  it  by  the  Air  Force  authorities.  Lady 
Louis  took  the  matter  up  direct  with  the  Air  Officer  Commanding.  Within  a 

few  days  all  serious  disturbance  had  stopped. 

Lady  Louis  frequently  undertook  to  deliver  supplies  personally  to  hospitals, 
or  she  would  dispatch  Sister  Anne  with  stuff  she  herself  had  managed  to 
secure  from  some  depot — vital  supplies,  also  such  scarcities  as  spare  parts  for 
paraffin  refrigerators,  radios,  gramophones.  But  those  in  a  Bengal  hospital  at 
the  time  will  remember  what  happened  when  she  heard  the  complaint  of  bulbs 
being  so  short  there  was  only  one  light  to  a  ward.  Going  straight  to  the  Garrison 
Engineer,  she  demanded  to  know  what  was  being  done  about  it. 

'Tve  got  three  thousand  spare  bulbs  in  stock,”  he  informed  her.  "The 
hospital  could  have  all  they  want  if  the  quartermaster  would  take  the  trouble 
to  indent  for  them !  ” 

Electric  fans  were  then  practically  impossible  to  get  hold  of,  though  for 
hospitals  in  many  parts  of  India  they  were  a  necessity.  After  the  way  she  had 
seen  the  hospitals  coping  with  their  improvised  cooling  methods,  imagine  her 
reactions  on  walking  into  a  club  in  Calcutta  and  seeing  a  fan  above  practically 
every  member’s  chair !  But  it  was  more  than  indignation  that  netted  forty  of 
those  fans  for  the  hospitals :  it  was  the  way  she  described  what  she  had  seen 
to  the  club  secretary. 

Sister  Anne  had  not  gone  very  far  before  the  effects  were  being  felt 
throughout  the  command,  remarkable  as  it  had  always  been  for  the  way  in 
which  news  travelled  like  a  flash.  The  effect  on  hospital  morale  was  incalculable 
when  it  was  realized  the  lengths  Lady  Louis  was  prepared  to  go  to  find  out 
about  conditions  for  herself.  Naturally  there  were  cynics,  because  some  of  the 
stories  circulating  about  her  did  sound  pretty  tall.  There  are  so  many  variations 
to  one  of  these  stories  it  is  necessary  to  quote  the  source. 

This  is  Bryan  Hunter  s  version  :  Lady  Louis  heard  of  the  awful  travelling 
conditions  on  the  troop  leave  trains,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  try  them  out  for 
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herself.  I  went  with  her  from  Dimapur  to  Gauhati  and  I  have  never  forgotten 
it.  We  boarded  the  train  at  a  quarter  to  ten  that  night,  choosing  a  third-class 
carriage  already  occupied  by  ten  British  soldiers.  You  know  what  the  Indian 
third-class  compartments  are  like — four  wooden  seats  harder  than  park  benches, 
and  two  luggage  racks  above. 

Determined  to  rough  it,  Edwina  steadfastly  refused  to  bring  any  cushions. 
Less  inclined  for  martyrdom,  I  brought  one  for  myself.  The  journey  was  in 
complete  darkness,  and  at  some  unnamed  halt  we  were  given  an  unspeakable 
brew  of  sweet  tea,  so  thick  I’m  sure  a  spoon  would  have  stood  up  in  it  if  we’d 
had  one.  Edwina  made  friends  with  the  soldiers,  listened  to  them  moaning 
about  leave  arrangements  which  meant  they  spent  more  time  travelling  in 
awful  trains  than  leave  in  shocking  camps. 

"After  the  soldiers  had  got  their  troubles  off  their  chests  they  politely 
fell  asleep,  leaving  the  Supreme  Commander’s  wife  (incognito)  with  nothing 
better  to  do  than  follow  suit.  Without  disturbing  anybody  she  climbed  up  on 
to  one  of  the  luggage  racks,  and  there  she  spent  the  rest  of  that  pitch-black 
journey.  I  m  sure  the  wooden  rack  was  harder  than  she  had  bargained  for.” 
Soon  after  this  she  met  her  husband  in  Delhi;  together  they  tackled  the  member 
of  the  Viceroy’s  Council  responsible  for  transport,  and  improvement  followed. 

Some  of  the  things  Lady  Louis  saw  were  not  very  pretty.  She  saw  terrible 
facial  and  nerve  injuries  in  different  stages  of  grafting.  In  Sinthe  she  assisted 
at  an  operation  on  a  grenade-shattered  mouth.  Once  a  sensitive,  squeamish 
child,  she  was  now  able  to  stand  by  in  a  basha  hut  watching  a  surgeon 
amputating  a  limb  with  a  post-mortem  saw  for  want  of  a  proper  instrument. 

She  opened  new  hospitals;  she  took  part  in  mock  air-attack  exercises;  she 
inspected  parades  of  V.A.D.s  and  nurses — more  than  two  thousand  were  lined 
up  at  Cooperage,  Bombay,  where  she  spent  two  and  a  half  hours  speaking  to 
every  one  of  them.  Wherever  possible  Lady  Louis  liked  to  stay  in  the  sisters’ 
quarters  of  a  hospital.  One  of  her  pleasantest  memories  is  of  a  night  in  Shwebo, 
Burma.  It  was  bright  moonlight  and  the  medical  centre  was  surrounded  by 
little  pagodas  with  melodious  little  bells  on  their  steeples  tinkling  in  the  wind. 

If  a  reception  committee  could  muster  a  strip  of  red  carpet,  however 
tattered  and  worn,  it  would  be  waiting  for  her  to  step  on  when  she  arrived,  for 
her  reputation  had  preceded  her  like  a  snowball  gathering  size.  Tented  messes 
would  lay  on  something  "extra  special,”  and  after  dinner  she  would  be  taken 
on  to  the  mobile  cinema  or  an  E.N.S.A.  concert  if  there  was  something  doing. 
She  was  often  touched  by  the  hospitality  she  received — a  bunch  of  flowers 
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stuffed  into  an  empty  jam  tin  in  her  tent,  the  menu  typed  on  a  message  form 
and  signed  for  her  by  everyone  present.  In  India  it  was  somettmes  possible  to 
reciprocate  at  the  local  clubs :  indeed,  she  did  not  forget  her  own  staff  and  crew 
—in  the  thick  of  the  tour  they  knocked  off  early  one  night  and  had  an  intimate 

dinner  party  for  themselves. 

Every  General  Officer  Commanding  was,  of  course,  responsible  for  her 
safety  in  his  area:  at  one  spot  her  guards  were  a  couple  of  Gurkhas,  who 
crossed  kukris  outside  her  tent  door  and  would  not  allow  even  Nancie  to  enter  . 
And  occasionally  staff  arrangements  went  awry.  There  was  some  misunder¬ 
standing  at  Ramree  Island  and  they  were  left  stranded  on  a  tidal  island  until 

picked  up  by  a  sea-rescue  plane. 

They  travelled  very  light — Lady  Louis’  brief-case  of  files,  papers  and  notes 
was  larger  than  her  personal  grip;  and  once  she  left  the  residencies,  govern¬ 
ment  houses  and  palaces  in  India  she  washed  her  own  stockings  and  undies 
every  night,  pegging  them  to  tent  ropes  to  dry.  Physically  they  had  to  contend 
with  mosquitoes,  and,  in  most  of  Burma,  the  heat.  The  mosquitoes  apparently 
did  not  like  the  taste  of  Lady  Louis,  leaving  her  legs  alone,  much  to  the  envy 
of  Nancie,  whose  legs  were  bitten  until  the  skin  looked  as  though  it  were 
covered  with  gigantic  goose-pimples.  Lady  Louis  also  seemed  impervious  to  the 
heat.  One  afternoon  Hunter  was  horrified  to  find  her  sitting  in  the  sun  with 
nothing  covering  her  head  and  neck. 

"For  God’s  sake!”  he  remonstrated.  "One  just  doesn’t  do  that  sort  of 
thing  out  here.” 

"I  love  the  heat,”  she  told  him. 

Her  days  began  at  five  in  the  morning,  when  she  would  get  up  and  write 
her  diary.  After  an  early  breakfast  she  consulted  with  Nancie  and  Hunter 
about  the  day’s  programme,  there  always  being  greater  demands  on  her  time 
than  it  was  physically  possible  to  cope  with.  The  programme  fixed,  she  then 
put  in  a  couple  of  hours’  work  on  telegrams  and  correspondence  before  leaving 
her  billet  at  about  nine-thirty.  They  would  probably  be  on  the  go  until  past 
midnight. 

Every  two  or  three  weeks  she  would  declare  a  day  a  "rest  day,”  but  as  it 
often  happened  on  rest  days  she  and  Nancie  would  catch  up  on  arrears  of 
correspondence  and  get  through  more  concentrated  paper  work  than  on  the 
others.  Their  first  day  in  Calcutta  was  chosen  for  a  rest  day :  Lady  Louis  inter¬ 
viewed  callers  all  morning,  including  a  number  of  pressmen;  she  attended  a 
lunch  at  Government  House  for  Indian  Ministers;  and  that  evening  at  a  cocktail 
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party  for  Calcutta’s  war  workers  she  met  and  shook  hands  with  all  the  guests. 

Nothing  pleased  her  more  than  to  be  invited  to  a  party.  She  would  have 
one  drink,  if  she  could  get  her  favourite,  rum  and  orange,  she  might  have  two. 
But  she  would  talk  to  everybody  and  talk  their  heads  off.  If  there  was  dancing, 
she  would  dance  with  every  man  at  the  party.  She  was  an  immediate  success 
with  the  Americans  in  Burma.  Entering  wards  in  their  hospitals  she  would  be 
greeted  by  wolf  whistles.  She  would  laugh  and  joke  with  the  patients  and  take 
away  a  terrific  cheer.  At  Bhamo  she  autographed  the  plaster  cast  on  a  G.I.’s 
leg  and  caused  a  riot.  In  the  canteen  they  gave  her  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  she 
showed  them  how  to  dunk  a  doughnut!  At  Ledo,  when  an  American  C.O. 
asked  her  to  make  a  speech  in  the  recreation  hut,  she  stepped  up  on  a  chair 
and  brought  the  place  down.  She  found  the  American  hospitals  beautifully 
equipped  and  imaginatively  placed  among  the  lovely  teak  woods,  the  nurses’ 
quarters  really  charming  and  well  arranged  with  pretty  curtains,  cushions, 
comfortable  chairs  and  beds — a  pleasant  relief  after  the  monotony  of  shortages. 

Flying  over  Jap  lines  in  Burma,  Lady  Louis  visited  advance  dressing- 
stations.  They  were  taken  by  "duck”  from  Myitche  airstrip  to  the  Irrawaddy 
River,  where  the  "duck”  entered  the  water  and  made  for  the  famous  crossing. 
They  lunched  on  board,  sailing  down  to  where  the  new  bridgehead  was  estab¬ 
lished,  then  turned  and  landed  at  Nyaungu.  There  they  were  met  by  the 
divisional  commander  and  taken  to  a  field-ambulance  unit  to  meet  casualties 
coming  back  from  the  front  line  on  stretchers.  On  the  way  back  the  general 
stopped  the  jeep  and  got  out. 

"Would  you  mind  waiting  a  bit?”  he  asked  Lady  Louis.  "I’ve  got  a  couple 
of  battles  going  on  near  here,  and  I’d  like  to  see  how  we’re  doing.” 

They  drove  on  to  Pagan,  the  ancient  capital  of  Burma;  visited  the  twelfth- 
century  Thalbyemin  Temple  in  which  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  taking 
shelter.  From  the  top  of  the  temple  they  were  given  a  view  of  the  city  and 
the  Arnanda  Temple,  the  most  important  nationally  preserved  building  in 
Pagan. 

After  tea  Lady  Louis  met  General  Messervy,  who  commanded  IV  Corps. 
He  took  her  inspecting  the  medical  supply  column  along  twelve  miles  of  the 
worst  roads  in  Burma — a  journey  lasting  two  hours,  principally  because  she 
would  insist  on  speaking  to  every  casualty  she  met.  General  Festing,  com¬ 
manding  the  British  36th  Division  on  the  Chinese-American  front,  took  her 
on  to  Mahlaingon,  to  some  of  the  front-line  medical  units  dug  in  and  covered 
with  parachute  silk :  next  to  Katha,  where  she  found  the  Japs  had  stripped  the 
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civil  hospital  of  everything  it  possessed.  Without  a  single  instrument  left  in 
the  operating  theatre,  a  woman  patient  was  waiting  to  have  a  ganSrenouS  1  * 
amputated.  From  another  civil  hospital  the  Japs  had  even  taken  t  e 
bedding,  leaving  the  patients  on  the  floor.  At  Myitson  the  enemy  lme  wa 
only  two  thousand  yards  away  while  she  was  inspectmg  captured  positions,  bu 
as  there  was  constant  patrolling  it  is  likely  some  of  the  Japs  were  const  era  y 
nearer.  Gallantly  the  R.E.s  named  a  bridge  after  her-a  new  bridge  of  teak 

spanning  the  Shweli  River.  ,  r 

Their  last  day  in  Burma  was  spent  with  some  planter  friends,  the  Case- 

bournes,  on  their  tea  estate  in  Doom  Dooma.  They  arrived  the  evening  before 
and  dined  quietly  with  their  host  and  hostess.  Next  day  Lady  Louis  woke  at 
eight,  breakfasted  in  bed  and  declared  it  a  rest  day.  After  a  shower-bath  she 
dressed  and  joined  Mrs.  Casebourne  on  the  veranda.  Below  them  the  tea-gardens 
sloped  away,  and  far  down  in  the  valley  native  women  with  baskets  were 
flitting  gracefully  among  the  bushes,  like  children  playing  a  mysterious  game. 
With  hardly  any  evidence  of  its  being  raked  by  a  savage  plunderer,  the  scene 
was  peaceful  and  very  lovely.  That  night  an  American  officer,  Colonel  Cassady, 
came  to  take  her  to  an  American  officers’  party.  Most  of  the  officers  were 
Texans.  They  officially  pronounced  her  a  regular  guy  and  presented  her  writh 
the  "Freedom  of  Texas.” 

Lord  Louis  had  wired  his  wife  warning  her  that,  after  the  heat  of  Burma, 
China  would  be  cold.  She  was  to  have  packed  her  woollies,  but,  in  the  whirl 


of  activities,  took  off  without  them. 

"Don’t  say  I  didn’t  warn  you,”  he  said  when  he  met  her  at  Myitkyina 
South  with  a  party  of  generals — British,  American  and  Chinese — and  their 
staffs,  en  route  for  Chungking  for  a  conference  with  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  As  the  Supreme  Commander  predicted,  they  landed  at  Kunming 
and  his  wife  froze.  But  they  lunched  with  General  Chennault  and  the  14th 
U.S.A.A.F.  (the  Flying  Tigers),  who  gallantly  provided  a  fleece-lined  jacket. 
The  last  lap  of  the  journey  was  completed  in  Dade,  General  Wedemeyer’s  C.47. 

Their  visit  to  Chungking  is  now  history.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  fearing  a  famine 
in  "Free  China,”  had  decided  to  recapture  large  areas  of  paddy  fields,  and,  on 
23  February,  Lieutenant-General  Sultan  had  telegraphed  Mountbatten  that 
General  Wedemeyer,  acting  on  instructions  from  the  Generalissimo,  was  about 
to  ask  that  all  U.S.  and  Chinese  forces  in  the  Northern  Combat  Area  Command 
should  be  transferred  to  China.  With  his  14th  Army  across  the  Irrawaddy  and 
poised  to  destroy  the  remaining  Jap  resistance  in  Central  Burma,  Mountbatten 
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onsidered  that  comphance  with  a  request  to  part  with  important  first-line  troops 
and  reinforcements  would  wreck  his  offensive.  He  had  come  hoping  to  talk 
he  Generalissimo  out  of  his  designs,  or  at  least  to  give  the  14th  Army  time 
to  reach  Rangoon  before  the  monsoon  broke  in  May. 

.  That  Mountbatten  was  not  as  successful  in  his  negotiations  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek  as  he  was  in  the  advance  of  his  14th  Army  is  also  history,  but  their 
arrival  in  Chungking  was  none  the  less  impress ive.  Dade  touched  down  at 
four-thirty  in  the  afternoon  of  6  March.  As  they  filed  down  the  gangway  a 
brass  band  struck  up  a  tune  which  they  were  later  told  was  meant  to  be  "God 
Save  the  King.”  Dr.  T.  V.  Soong,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  there  to  meet 
them,  with  the  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Horace  Seymour,  and  Lady  Seymour, 
as  well  as  General  Carton  de  Wiart  and  a  crowd  of  distinguished  Chinese.  Lady 
Louis  was  presented  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  after  which  she  and  her 
husband  with  Hunter  and  Nancie  were  driven  straight  to  Soong’s  house,  "Hwa 
Lung  Chiao,”  where  they  were  to  stay.  At  "Hwa  Lung  Chiao”  an  even  greater 
honour  awaited  them — the  Generalissimo  himself  was  standing  on  the  steps 
to  receive  them.  They  had  tea  and  His  Excellency  left. 

Aware  that  a  report  by  Lady  Louis  to  the  Red  Cross  would  bring  the 
reactionary  regime  into  world  focus,  the  Kuomintang  Government  went  to 
extraordinary  lengths  to  enable  her  to  form  a  good  impression.  She  was  whipped 
round  orphanages,  schools,  hospitals,  blood  banks,  delousing  stations  and 
ambulance  units  at  a  rate  they  hoped  could  only  permit  of  the  most  superficial 
inspection.  But  they  had  not  reckoned  on  a  woman  who  had  inspected  so  many 
hospitals  she  could  tell  at  a  glance  what  was  wrong:  at  one  of  the  Chinese 
hospitals  all  the  patients  seemed  a  little  too  healthy  and  good  looking  to  be 
true.  She  was  up  to  all  the  dodges.  Side-stepping  the  officially  prepared  route, 
she  went  looking  for  the  real  patients,  and  found  them  on  the  floor  in  a  basha 
hut! 


The  big  event  of  the  Mountbattens’  visit  was  the  banquet  Chiang  Kai-shek 
gave  in  their  honour  at  his  presidential  residence  at  Huang  Shan,  with  the 
dining-room  decorated  with  S.E.A.C.  emblems  and  a  great  banner  across  the 
room,  In  Honour  of  Lord  and  Lady  Louis  Mountbatten.  There  were 
seventy-three  guests  and  thirty-four  courses,  including  poached  pigeons’  eggs 
eaten  with  gambhay,  the  rice  wine.  The  President  made  a  speech  telling 
everyone  of  Lady  Louis’  war  work  and  thanking  Lord  Louis  for  his  efforts  in 
opening  the  Ledo  Road.  The  guests  of  honour  replied.  That  night  they  slept 
in  the  principal  guest  bedroom  of  the  Huang  Shan  palace. 
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March  the  tenth  was  probably  Lady  Louis’  busiest  day.  At  7  a.m.  she  was 
at  the  airport,  saying  goodbye  to  her  husband  in  company  with  the 
Generalissimo.  At  eight  she  went  round  the  Red  Cross  clinic  and  dental  unit 
driving  on  to  the  National  Central  University  at  Sha  Ping  Pa,  where  a  guard 
of  honour  of  students  presented  her  with  a  bouquet.  She  was  mobbed  by  the 
crowd,  rescued  and  taken  on  to  the  National  Central  College  of  Technology 
and  given  a  drink  brewed  from  lotus  seeds.  She  delivered  a  talk  to  the  teachers, 
taking  in  the  Nankai  Middle  School,  where  pupils  were  found,  by  an  exquisitely 
timed  accident,  in  the  middle  of  an  English  lesson.  A  lunch  of  sixteen  courses 
was  waiting  for  her  at  the  Chungking  Central  Hospital. 

At  two  o’clock  she  toured  the  hospital,  then  another  hospital,  then  a  Red 
Cross  store,  a  public  health  station,  a  clinic,  and  a  medical  stores  where  branded 
drugs  were  being  replaced  into  plain  containers  to  stall  pilferers  who  were 
selling  them  on  the  Chinese  black-market  at  fantastic  prices. 

Then  tea,  and  later  to  be  taken  to  Chungking  House  to  receive  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  guides  and  scouts  who  gave  her  flowers  and  a  medal.  She  made  a  speech; 
one  of  the  guides  read  an  address,  and  she  was  photographed  with  them.  It  was 
then  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  Miss  Vera  Chang  called  to  take  her  to  Chialing 
House  for  the  dinner  the  Women’s  Advisory  Council  were  giving  in  her 
honour.  After  dinner  she  made  another  speech  and  shook  hands  with  all  the 
guests. 

For  Lady  Louis’  pains  the  Generalissimo  presented  her  with  a  lyre,  a  Ming 
vase,  some  white  silk  and  a  signed  photograph  of  himself.  (Nancie  and  Hunter 
got  packets  of  tea.)  A  shoe  factory  gave  Lady  Louis  a  pair  of  shoes,  twelve 
umbrellas  and  a  hat.  The  ''Women  of  China”  gave  her  silk.  And  the  diplomatic 
elite  of  the  capital  gave  her  a  magnificent  send-off  in  Dade. 

Homeward  bound,  she  broke  journey  at  Kunming,  where  she  spent  the 
night  in  "Kin  Pei,”  the  Generalissimo’s  villa,  banqueting  with  the  Governor, 
who  also  gave  Lady  Louis  his  photograph;  his  wife,  with  more  natural  discern¬ 
ment,  added  gifts  of  flowers,  a  jade  ring,  silk  and  a  painting.  She  motored  from 
Kunming  back  down  the  Burma  Road  in  the  opposite  direction  she  had 
travelled  along  it  in  1938 — the  Stilwell  section  had  since  been  added.  The  road 
snaked  through  the  dusty,  treeless  peaks  of  South-west  Yunnan,  where,  on  the 
roof  of  an  arid  beige  world,  the  sun  tanned  her  fiercely  and  the  wind  chapped 
her  face.  After  an  hour’s  cruising  she  caught  her  first  sight  of  the  Salween  River 
miles  below,  and,  a  couple  of  hours  later,  reached  the  bottom  of  the  gorge  with 
the  river  thundering  along.  She  lunched  at  Taba  with  the  3rd  Platoon  of  the 
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1st  U.S.  Hospital,  continuing  along  lonely,  silent  stretches  of  the  road  without 
encountering  a  soul,  until  Mangshih,  about  seven-thirty.  Here  General  Huang, 
commanding  the  2nd  Chinese  Army,  presented  her  with  a  captured  Japanese 
flag  and  a  sword,  though  of  rather  more  importance  to  her  at  Mangshih  was 
t  e  fact  that  the  sterilizer  in  the  operating-theatre  of  the  hospital  was  not  big 
enough  to  take  the  longest  instruments. 

Lady  Louis  was  in  Calcutta  on  17  March,  St.  Patricks  Day.  She  stayed 
two  days  to  complete  some  of  the  inspections  she  had  not  been  able  to  make  on 
her  way  out,  and  to  pass  on  to  Burmese  civil  service  officials  certain  information 
about  the  country  and  administration  they  had  previously  asked  her  to  collect. 
She  then  flew  straight  to  Colombo,  motoring  to  Kandy,  to  her  husband  in 
his  shining  white  palace,  in  a  honeymoonly  romantic  setting  in  the  hills  in  the 
very  heart  of  Ceylon.  They  dined  with  the  lights  of  the  town  shimmering  in 
the  lake.  After  dinner  he  took  her  to  the  pictures. 

Mountbatten  had  chosen  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Peredynia  as  the  site 
for  his  headquarters.  The  gardens  are  famous :  the  first  rubber  plants  smuggled 
out  of  South  America  were  nurtured  there  when  it  was  found  they  could  not 
thrive  at  Kew.  Peredynia  is  beautiful,  lush  and  exotic;  there  amid  palms  and 
fronds  and  clumps  of  strange  greenery,  in  front  of  the  Supreme  Commander’s 
office,  stood  five  flagstaffs  waving  the  national  flags  of  the  allied  forces  under 
his  command.  Headquarters  staffs  lived  in  camps  laid  out  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  messes  and  officers’  clubs  were  sited  where  officers  could  dine  on 
the  grass,  watching  the  moon  on  the  moving  river  and  the  fireflies  signalling 
from  the  heavy-scented  bushes. 

Mountbatten  himself  lived  at  King’s  Pavilion,  a  pearl-white  palace  built 
as  a  royal  residence  for  Queen  Victoria  in  case  she  should  ever  go  to  Ceylon. 
Balustraded  terraces  overlooked  expanses  of  lawn  and  a  vivid  patchwork  of 
flowerbeds,  and  here  Mountbatten  gave  his  famous  lunch  parties,  inviting  all 
his  staff-officers  in  turn  and  holding  the  table  with  a  fund  of  reminiscences  and 
anecdotes. 

The  week-ends,  when  he  was  not  touring  the  Fronts  in  Burma,  he  usually 
spent  at  Dimbula,  in  his  mountain  retreat  about  two  hours’  motoring  from 
Kandy.  "The  view  is  marvellous,”  he  told  his  wife,  as  they  drove  off  together  in 
a  jeep,  he  sitting  high-kneed  in  the  driver’s  seat  and  festive  in  a  blazer  and 
flannels. 

The  retreat  was  a  four-room  bungalow,  and  the  view  was  breathtaking. 
But  they  were  linked  by  secrephone  to  Peredynia;  the  instrument  scarcely 
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stopped  ringing  from  the  moment  they  arrived;  and  the  Supreme  Commander 

stayed  working  after  dinner  till  past  2  a.m.  # 

On  the  following  Monday  Lady  Louis  took  the  S.E.A.C.  Special  from 

Kandy  to  Colombo,  breakfasting  in  the  conference  coach.  Her  progress  through 
Ceylon  continued  past  the  endless  serried  hospital  beds  and  lines  of  nurses  on 
parade,  through  welfare  centres  and  government  residences  with  their  incessant 
functions  and  official  meals.  Yet  she  never  lost  sight  of  the  main  purpose  of  her 
trip.  To  the  very  end  Lady  Louis  kept  the  governors  and  generals  waiting 
because,  as  she  said,  she  had  a  prior  date  with  the  patients.  By  the  time  she  left 
she  had  visited  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  hospitals,  quite  apart  from  the  other 
associated  establishments  and  welfare  centres  which  amounted  to  well  over  four 
times  that  number.  If  any  patients  were  missed  or  passed  over  when  circum¬ 
stances  prevented  her  seeing  them,  they  were  not  the  contagious  or  infectious . 
after  shaking  hands  with  one  particularly  dangerous  case  the  doctor  insisted 
that  she  washed  her  hands  before  going  to  the  next  man. 

But  it  was  not  until  Lady  Louis  returned  to  London  that  she  really  went 
to  work  on  behalf  of  the  "forgotten”  command.  She  submitted  reports,  followed 
these  up  by  personal  interviews  with  Service  chiefs  and  Ministers,  and  argued 
and  fought  to  keep  her  promises  to  the  units  and  men  in  India,  Burma  and 
Ceylon. 

One  of  the  first  interviews  was  with  the  Minister  of  Pensions,  responsible 
then  for  the  supply  of  artificial  limbs  to  disabled  servicemen. 

"I  have  met  men  disabled  in  the  Burma  fighting  who  have  been  waiting 
eighteen  months  and  more  for  their  artificial  limbs,”  she  told  the  Minister.  "I 
am  not  going  to  leave  your  office  until  I  have  an  assurance  that  this  matter 
will  be  taken  up  immediately.” 

Within  ten  days  limb-fitting  surgeons  were  touring  base  hospitals  in  India, 
taking  measurements  and  sending  specifications  marked  "Priority”  to  the  factory 
at  Roehampton. 

But  Ministers  were  not  always  so  easily  persuaded  of  the  urgent  necessity 
of  some  of  the  problems.  It  required  continued  pressure,  never  taking  no  for 
an  answer,  and  using  all  the  influence  she  had  to  get  what  was  wanted.  One 
of  her  toughest  battles  was  for  more  nurses.  S.E.A.C. ’s  need  of  these  she  believed 
was  vital,  and  with  the  full  support  of  those  in  authority  on  the  spot  she  took 
the  matter  up  the  moment  she  returned  to  London.  First  she  went  to  the 
Minister  of  Health  for  agreement  to  release  civilian  nurses  who  had  volunteered 
for  military  service.  She  asked  for  five  hundred.  She  left  the  Ministry  with  a 
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promise  of  five  hundred  V.A.D.s,  provided  the  Minister  of  Labour  would  agree 
to  the  transfer.  Seconding  five  hundred  V.A.D.s  involved  a  large  and  complex 
administrative  operation,  against  which  at  that  time  were  countless  objections 
Lady  Louis  saw  the  Minister  of  Labour.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  first  draft  of 
the  five  hundred  were  on  their  way. 

In  Karachi,  on  15  April,  Lady  Louis  said  goodbye  to  Bryan  Hunter,  Sister 
Anne  and  her  forbearing  crew.  That  night  she  dined  with  Lord  Killearn,  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Cairo,  and  the  following  morning  she  had  breakfast 
in  Malta  with  the  Governor.  Pamela  was  waiting  at  Lyneham  to  meet  her. 

Since  they  had  last  seen  each  other  her  mother  had  covered  thirty-six  thousand 
miles. 
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Aboard  Sister  Anne,  the 
Supreme  Commander's  Dakota. 
The  plane  had  fractured  an  oil 
pipe  on  the  first  lap  of  the 
journey ,  but  later  carried  Lady 
Louis  thirty  thousand  miles. 


A  taste  of  the  cooking  at  an 
Indian  field  ambulance  up  in 
Burma.  Lady  Louis  inspects 
everything  with  Nancie  Lees , 
her  secretary,  always  at  hand, 
noting  points  for  the  report. 


Visiting  a  medical  unit  in  North 
Burma  with  General  Testing, 
commanding  the  British  3Qh 
Division,  to  keep  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  every  sick  and 
wounded  man  in  S.E.A.C. 


Her  route  lies  along  the  front 
line.  I  ve  got  a  couple  of 
battles  going  on  near  here ,  and 
I'd  like  to  see  how  we're  doing,” 
her  escort  had  said  a  little  earlier. 


At  a  regimental  aid  post.  A 
young  soldier  lies  dying.  Lady 
Louis  stays  with  him  until  the 
end,  then  takes  away  the  ring 
she  has  promised  to  send  his  wife. 


Representing  the  Red  Cross, 
Lady  Louis  must  report  and 
advise  on  the  major  civilian 
problem  the  Japanese  have  left 
behind.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
are  homeless.  She  finds  most  of 
them  cheerful  and  patient. 


A  cup  of  tea  with  some  of  the 
hoys  in  an  Allied  Services 
canteen.  Britons  greet  her 
with  “ How's  Blighty ?” 
Indians  with  garlands,  Aus¬ 
tralians  with  thumbs  up,  and 
Americans  with  wolf  whistles. 


On  the  roof  of  an  arid  beige 
world,  above  the  Stilwell  Road 
snaking  down  to  where  the 
great  Salween  River  thunders 
through  the  gorges  miles  below. 


The  Mounthattetis  in  Chung- 
kin?  with  Chians  Kai-shek 
(right),  and  T.  V.  Sooty,  the 
Foreign  Minister.  Aware  'that  a 
report  from  Lady  Louis  would 
bring  the  regime  into  world  focus, 
good-looking  patients  are  bedded 
in  the  hospitals  in  the  hope  of 
proriding  a  good  impression. 


At  Mangshih,  where  Lady  Louis  stops  to  inspect  a  hospital,  General  Huang,  commanding 
the  2nd  Chinese  Army,  presents  her  with  a  captured  Japanese  sword  and  fag.  Of  more 
interest  to  her  is  the  fact  that  the  sterilizer  in  the  operating  theatre  is  not  big  enough  to 
take  the  longest  instruments.  Every  detail  is  noted  for  her  report  to  the  Red  Cross. 


Chapter  VI:  OPERATION  MERCY 

The  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  brought  to  a  climax  all  the  years 
of  planning  for  the  repatriation  of  the  British  and  Dominion  prisoners,  an 
operation  in  which  the  military  authorities  were  assisted  by  the  Red  Cross  and 
in  which  Lady  Louis  had  worked  at  the  very  highest  levels.  She  had  toured  the 
hospitals  in  Italy,  and  was  at  Innsbruck,  in  Austria,  setting  up  convalescent 
homes  for  the  troops,  when  the  British  and  Americans  suddenly  began  their 
rapid  break  through,  overrunning  and  liberating  the  prison  and  concentration 
camps,  and  leaving  in  their  wake  many  hundreds  of  thousands  who  had 
immediately  to  be  looked  after.  With  their  immense  administrative  and  welfare 
task  complicated  at  practically  every  turn  by  chaos,  and  the  staggering  problem 
of  the  millions  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons,  the  whole  of  Lady  Louis’ 
time  was  taken  up  with  the  personal  supervision  of  their  units  and  personnel 
working  along  the  lines  of  communication.  But  it  was  the  experience  gained 
by  her  in  this  work  which  prompted  Lord  Louis  to  ask  her  to  assist  in  the  mercy 
operation  he  and  his  staffs  had  planned  for  the  recovery  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese. 

Lord  Louis’  ''immediate”  message  arrived  in  August,  1945,  and  his  wife 
was  with  him  in  Kandy,  on  the  twenty-third,  during  the  critical  twelve  days 
when  his  re-occupying  forces  were  "marking  time”  at  sea,  just  having  received 
General  MacArthur’s  order  that  no  military  landings  were  to  be  carried  out 
until  after  the  formal  Japanese  surrender  had  been  signed  in  Tokyo.  This  was 
expected  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  August,  though  many  of  our  ships  and 
landing-craft  could  not  turn  back  in  the  face  of  a  heavy  monsoon  without 
damage  or  risk  of  total  loss,  and  every  day’s  delay  meant  a  difference  between 
life  and  death  for  many  of  the  prisoners  and  internees  existing  at  starvation 
level  in  Japanese  prison  camps  hidden  in  the  jungle  in  various  parts  of  the 
command. 

Relief  teams  were  standing  by  to  go  in  with  the  liberating  troops  to  take 
care  of  the  prisoners.  Aircraft  of  "Operation  Birdcage”  were  ready  loaded  with 
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leaflets  to  be  dropped  on  all  the  known  camps,  and  the  "mercy”  ships  of 
Operation  Mastiff”  were  at  sea  with  food  and  supplies  to  keep  the  prisoners 
going  until  evacuation  could  be  completed. 

But  when  the  Japanese  delegates  signed  a  preliminary  agreement  in 
Rangoon,  and  a  message  had  been  received  from  General  Kimura,  Mountbatten 
felt  justified  in  risking  an  abortive  mercy  mission  for  the  sake  of  the  prisoners 
involved.  General  Kimura's  message  had  read:  "I  beg  to  inform  Your 
Excellency  that  I  have  this  day  passed  the  order  to  cease  fire  to  all  the  Japanese 
armies  in  Burma  except  for  certain  units.  If  Your  Excellency  will  kindly  inform 
me  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  remainder  of  my  forces,  I  will  try  to  pass  the 
order  to  them  as  well.” 

There  were  risks  all  right;  fighting  had  not  finally  ended.  "But  every  hour 
makes  a  difference  to  the  men  who  have  been  living  through  hell  on  little  more 
than  hope,  Mhuntbatten  told  his  wife  before  she  left  Kandy  on  3  September. 
His  orders  to  her  were  as  precise  and  impersonal  as  if  she  were  one  of  his  junior 
officers :  I  want  you  to  go  to  those  boys,  wherever  they  are,  and  help  to  get 
them  out  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  want  you  to  use  your  own  initiative,  but  you  can 
appeal  to  any  of  my  military  commanders  for  help.  I  can  accept  nothing  less 
than  an  all-out  effort.” 

The  Supreme  Commander  made  no  reference  to  the  difficulties  likely  to 
be  encountered  in  carrying  out  his  orders;  his  wife  did  not  mention  them  either : 
she  said  goodbye,  collected  Mrs.  Beatrice  Girouard,  now  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent-in-Chief  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade,  and  Miss  Marjorie  Miller, 
County  Nursing  Officer  for  Suffolk,  and  flew  to  Rangoon,  with  the  Director 
of  Medical  Services,  S.E.A.C.,  Major-General  Treffrey  Thompson,  and  one  of 
her  husband’s  A.D.C.s,  Major  Abhey  Singh. 

Only  the  day  before  a  company  of  Gurkhas,  with  advance  relief  personnel, 
had  been  flown  from  Rangoon  to  Bangkok,  and  already  an  air-lift  was  operating 
efficiently,  ferrying  the  remainder  of  7th  Indian  Division  into  Siam  and 
returning  loaded  with  liberated  prisoners.  These  were  mainly  stretcher  cases, 
carried  straight  to  the  sick-bay  at  the  airport.  Lady  Louis  went  to  them 
immediately.  Shrunken  and  emaciated,  the  men  lay  like  corpses,  with  only  a 
feeble  movement  of  an  arm  or  leg  to  indicate  there  was  still  a  sign  of  life. 
Many  of  them  she  could  see  had  only  just  been  brought  out  in  time. 

Four  months  after  its  capture  by  26th  Indian  Division,  Rangoon  had 
become  a  clearing  centre  for  the  Far  East.  Native  and  European  internees  were 
arriving  in  thousands  every  day  from  every  quarter  of  Burma  and  Malaya.  The 
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sick  were  lodged  temporarily  in  schools,  colleges  and  dance  halls,  the  hospitals 
being  used  only  for  very  serious  cases.  The  city's  administration,  a  ready 
disrupted  by  enemy  occupation  and  recapture,  had  now  to  cater  or  a  ar  arger 
population  than  had  ever  been  intended.  There  was  no  transport  except  that 
owned  by  the  military.  Sanitation  had  become  a  critical  problem. 

That  day  Lady  Louis  spent  visiting  every  hospital  and  transit  camp  in 
Rangoon.  When  it  got  dark  she  borrowed  a  hurricane  lantern  and  went  among 
the  lines  of  beds  with  little  red  dots  of  lighted  cigarettes  glowing  under  the 
canopied  mosquito-nets.  Where  the  men  were  sitting  up  and  talking  among 
themselves,  she  joined  them  and  asked  how  they  were  getting  on,  if  there  was 
anything  they  wanted  particularly  while  waiting  for  the  ships  that  would  take 

them  home. 

"We’re  all  right  now,”  they  said.  “Don’t  think  of  doing  anything  more 

for  us  until  you  get  the  rest  of  our  mates  out  of  Siam. 

With  the  port  of  Bangkok  still  mined  and  the  notorious  Siam  Burma 
railway  out  of  action  through  continual  bombing,  this  was  going  to  take  time. 
The  only  contact  was  by  air,  to  a  not-very-suitable  airfield  outside  Bangkok, 
where  a  change  in  the  weather  could  ground  everything  in  a  matter  of  hours. 
Lady  Louis  had  asked  for  a  complete  casualty-clearing  unit  to  be  flown  in,  but 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  fully  armed  Japanese  in  the  area,  with 
Bangkok  itself  bristling  with  Jap  infantry  and  fanatical  pockets  reported  in 
the  jungle  still  ready  to  shoot  it  out,  the  nurses  had  been  ordered  to  stay  behind. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Sir  William  Slim,  was  justifiably 
uneasy  about  the  Supreme  Commander’s  wife  flying  off,  as  he  said,  into 
the  unknown.  He  need  not  have  been  anxious,  because  when  she  and  Mrs. 
Girouard  landed  at  Don  Muang  airfield  early  next  morning  they  stepped  rather 
unexpectedly  into  all  the  pomp  and  opulence  of  an  Eastern  court.  Princess 
Marayathanya  and  several  Thai  dignitaries  were  waiting  to  welcome  them, 
with  a  guard  of  honour  of  curious  little  men  in  green  uniforms,  flashing  large, 
evil-looking  swords. 

Major-General  G.  C.  Evans,  commanding  7th  Indian  Division,  had  laid 
on  a  jeep  with  an  armed  escort  of  Gurkhas,  but,  as  the  Chief  of  Police  had  also 
sent  a  detachment  of  Thai  police  to  precede  them,  they  were  well  covered  for 
the  bumpy  drive  to  the  Regent’s  Palace,  fifteen  miles  away.  The  arrival  at  the 
palace  was  another  impressive  ceremony,  for  a  company  of  household  guards 
was  waiting  to  present  arms,  and  there,  on  the  front  steps,  were  the  two  royal 
princesses,  Marayathanya  and  Phoolphisamai,  with  the  President  of  the  Council 
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and  all  his  ministers.  Servants  bowed  low  as  Lady  Louis  went  up  the  steps  to 
the  palace,  to  the  Regent's  private  sitting-room,  where  Nai  Pridi  and  Lady 
Phoolsuk  Bhanomyong  were  waiting  to  receive  her. 

Lunch  began  at  one-fifteen  in  the  state  banqueting  hall.  The  Regent  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  resplendent  in  his  white  and  gold-braided  uniform 
starred  with  the  Order  of  the  White  Elephant.  On  either  side  of  him  were 
Lady  Louis  and  Mrs.  Girouard,  in  khaki,  positively  drab  in  the  company  of 
dainty  Thai  beauties  in  evening  dress  and  loaded  with  jewellery.  The  seventeen 
courses  took  two  hours  to  be  consumed.  At  three-thirty  began  the  speeches  of 
welcome  and  friendship;  Lady  Louis,  with  a  full  day’s  work  ahead  of  her,  having 
to  listen  patiently. 

Diplomatically  the  relationship  between  Great  Britain  and  Siam  was 
extremely  delicate.  Siam  had  declared  war  on  Britain,  though  she  was  now 
protesting  that  this  was  done  only  under  duress  and  pointing  out  that  her 
underground  resistance  had  been  organized  by  the  Regent  himself,  who  had 
maintained  contact  with  S.E.A.C.  by  a  radio  set  he  kept  hidden  in  his  palace. 
Britain’s  attitude,  however,  was  that  Siam  had  allowed  the  Japanese  to  march 
on  Burma  through  her  territory,  that  she  had  collaborated  with  the  Japanese 
by  providing  bases  for  their  operations,  and  food  and  services,  in  return  for 
which  she  had  received  a  gift  of  four  states  in  northern  Malaya  and  two  Shan 
states  in  Burma.  Negotiations  had  begun.  Siam  thought  that  Britain  was  going 
to  ask  for  reparations,  and,  whether  the  Supreme  Commander’s  wife  liked  it 
or  not,  her  hosts  were  determined  she  should  take  back  with  her  a  favourable 
impression. 

In  Bangkok  Lady  Louis  found  a  number  of  senior  officers  working  at  a 
pace  that  would  have  pleased  even  her  husband.  Within  a  couple  of  days  they 
had  established  a  quick  and  efficient  machinery  for  clearing  the  camps  in  the 
jungle:  men  were  being  brought  out  as  fast  as  transport  could  be  mustered 
to  move  them — British,  Indians,  Australians,  Americans,  Dutch,  who  were 
being  taken  straight  to  the  airstrip,  from  where  the  British  and  Indians  were 
being  flown  to  Rangoon  and  the  others  to  Singapore.  The  civilian  internees 
were  in  a  particularly  bad  condition,  a  lot  of  the  women  having  been  put  to 
work  on  the  road  and  railway,  and  some  of  these  could  not  be  moved  much 
farther  than  the  main  Siamese  hospital  in  the  town,  where  a  nucleus  of 
R.A.M.C.  officers  had  taken  over,  assisted  by  Siamese  nurses.  As  in  Rangoon, 
the  overflow  of  cases  was  being  accommodated  wherever  space  could  be  found 
_ n0  eaSy  matter  with  the  port  swarming  with  a  displaced  native  population 
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and  Japanese  who  had  suddenly  become  excessively  polite  and  tractable. 

For  the  next  three  days  Lady  Louis  had  planned  a  systematic  tour  of  the 
prisoner-of-war  camps  in  the  area.  The  difficulty  was  that  of  getting  to  them, 
for  the  only  people  who  knew  where  the  camps  were  sited  were  Jap  officers 
who  had  to  be  taken  everywhere  as  guides.  The  Siamese  slowed  her  up  a  good 
deal  by  taking  pains  to  make  her  visit  appear  as  official  and  ceremonious  as 
possible.  She  was  accommodated  at  one  of  the  royal  palaces,  and  at  every  turn 
there  were  reception  committees,  guards  of  honour,  flowers,  garlands  and 
speeches.  Though  she  had  explained  she  was  there  only  to  assist  in  the 
evacuation  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  Lady  Louis  still  had  to  face  up  to  being 
feted,  fed  on  mammoth  meals,  entertained  with  lissom  ballets,  shown  the  sights. 
Diplomatic  formalities  were  hard  to  side-step.  On  the  morning  she  visited 
Nakom  Pathom,  the  terrible  P.O.W.  hospital  camp,  the  Regent  and  his  wife 
called  on  her  before  she  left  Bangkok,  having  laid  on  an  escort  of  Japanese 
staff  officers  and  Thai  police,  to  be  followed  by  two  truckloads  of  Thai  soldiery 
contributed  by  the  Minister  of  War. 

At  Nakom  Pathom,  instead  of  being  taken  straight  to  the  camp,  she  was 
met  by  the  Governor  of  the  province,  the  Public  Prosecutor  and  the  sub- 
Governor.  The  Governor  had  been  told  to  provide  lunch,  in  the  best  Thai 
traditions,  but  Lady  Louis  pointed  out  that  she  had  really  come  to  see  the 
prisoners,  and  this  she  had  to  do  first.  She  and  Mrs.  Girouard  were  actually  the 
only  white  women  the  prisoners  had  seen  since  their  capture.  Like  gaunt  and 
bearded  scarecrows,  some  naked,  they  crowded  round  to  stare  in  amazement  at 
what  to  them  was  a  strange  little  car  in  which  the  women  came  riding  into  the 
camp.  Lady  Louis  stood  up  in  the  jeep  and  made  a  speech  telling  them  what 
was  being  done  to  get  them  out  as  soon  as  it  was  humanly  possible,  and  that 
her  husband  had  particularly  sent  her  to  see  that  no  man  stayed  a  minute  longer 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  She  added  that  it  would  never  be  forgotten  that 
they  were  some  of  the  finest  fighting  men  in  the  world,  and  that  the  ambition 
of  everyone  concerned  was  to  try  to  make  up  to  them  for  what  they  had 
suffered.  What  they  deserved  was  nothing  short  of  the  best. 

For  that  she  got  a  terrific  cheer.  Somebody  started :  "She’s  a  Jolly  Good 
Fellow,”  and  there  was  an  attempt  to  "chair”  her.  But  as  no  one  was  really 
strong  enough  to  lift  her  the  gesture  was  abandoned.  Instead  she  distributed 
gift  parcels  of  sweets  and  cigarettes,  then  inspected  the  camp,  meeting  the  men 
individually  and  suggesting  that  if  any  wanted  to  get  a  message  home  for  a 
particularly  urgent  reason  she  would  have  it  sent  herself. 
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The  camp,  like  the  others  in  Siam,  was  sited  near  the  river  in  a  barricaded 
patch  the  men  themselves  had  cleared.  They  were  living  in  basha  huts,  about 
seventy  to  a  hut,  and  sleeping  on  wooden  slats.  The  stench  was  appalling,  but 
none  was  in  any  mood  to  let  her  take  the  inspection  seriously.  They  followed 
her  round  the  camp  in  a  cheering  crowd,  all  in  high  spirits  and  shouting 
questions  like:  Hows  old  Blighty?”  "Have  they  bombed  all  the  pubs?” 

Have  the  lights  come  on  again  in  London?”  They  joked  about  the  camp, 
showing  her  huts  they  introduced  as  the  "Savoy,”  the  "Ritz”  or  the  "Palace.” 
Most  of  the  talk  wTas  about  the  first  thing  a  man  would  ask  for  the  moment 
he  got  home,  there  being  a  marked  similarity  of  first  requests  after  their  having 
subsisted  for  three  and  a  half  years  on  a  little  more  than  a  few  handfuls  of  rice 
a  day  and  only  leaving  the  camp  to  work  on  building  the  notorious  railway 
into  Burma,  of  which  the  death  roll  in  1942-3  had  exceeded  seventeen  thousand. 

The  cheerfulness  of  Nakom  Pathom  Lady  Louis  found  in  nearly  every 
other  prison  camp  in  the  Far  East.  Everywhere  she  heard  stories  of  heroism 
and  unselfishness,  of  P.O.W.  doctors  and  R.A.M.C.  orderlies  who  saved 
thousands  of  lives  by  extracting  their  own  drugs  from  herbs  and  plants  and 
improvising  surgical  instruments  out  of  odd  bits  of  tin,  glass  and  bamboo.  In 
Nakom  Nayok,  the  next  camp  visited,  Lady  Louis  found  her  cousin,  Harold 
Cassel,  who  had  not  been  heard  of  since  he  was  reported  missing  three  and 
a  half  years  before.  Harold  is  Auntie  Grannie’s  grandson.  His  father,  Sir  Felix 
Cassel,  a  retired  Judge-Advocate-General  and  Lady  Louis’  nearest  surviving 
male  relative,  is  the  principal  trustee  of  her  grandfather’s  estate.  Harold’s  hair 
had  turned  snow-white  during  his  imprisonment.  A  few  days  later  he  wrote  to 
her  from  the  camp : 

"Dear  Cousin  Edwina, 

"I  felt  I  must  just  write  and  tell  how  thrilled  and  grateful  all  the 
prisoners  here  were  and  are  for  your  visit. 

"You  will  realize  what  a  tremendous  moment  it  was  for  everyone 
to  see  a  white  woman,  a  real  English  woman,  again  after  so  many  years. 
The  men  particularly  admired  your  coming  right  into  a  danger  zone — 
there’s  an  armed  Japanese  division  two  miles  away — and  getting  so  far 
forward  so  quickly.  Somehow  now  you’ve  come  even  the  restless  ones  are 
certain  that  everything  is  being  done  to  get  us  out  quickly.  As  far  as 
discipline  goes  your  visit  was  worth  two  companies  of  M.P.s. 

"Personally  I  was  thrilled  to  see  you  again  and  most  grateful  for  the 
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family  news  you  brought.  It  was  a  kind  thought  to  ring  up  lone  and  get 

the  latest,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

"Goodbye.  With  lots  of  love,  from  Harold.” 

To  every  camp  Lady  Louis  took  a  truck  load  of  gift  parcels,  as  well  as 
emergency  medical  supplies  like  morphine  and  hypodermic  needles.  But 
detailed  requirements  were  always  noted  down  and  every  night  the  cables  flew 
back  to  India  and  Kandy  for  urgent  deliveries.  Whatever  she  had  been  charged 
by  her  husband  to  do,  Lady  Louis  had  her  own  personal  assignment,  as  a  woman 
on  behalf  of  her  countrywomen,  the  waiting  wives,  mothers  and  sweethearts,  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  the  men  who  had  suffered  so  much  already,  and  not 
to  rest  until  every  one  had  been  got  out  and  was  sent  home.  She  worked 
incessantly  from  five  in  the  morning  till  well  after  dark,  sidestepping  as  many 
Thai  diplomats  as  she  could  and  dashing  back  into  the  jungle  to  the  camps. 
The  quickest  way  of  getting  her  to  a  place  was  to  say  it  was  likely  to  be  difficult 
or  dangerous.  Since  the  speed  of  clearing  the  camps  was  necessarily  limited  by 
the  numbers  involved,  the  lack  of  transport  and  the  state  of  the  roads,  Lady 
Louis  was  determined  that  the  men  who  had  to  wait  for  their  freedom  should 
have  every  consideration  possible.  On  her  own  account  she  pressed  the  Regent 
for  supplies  of  food  to  be  delivered  to  the  camps,  and  then  went  to  check  on 
whether  the  assurances  she  had  received  had  actually  been  carried  out.  With 
characteristic  thoroughness  she  tried  to  meet  all  the  prisoners,  at  least  to  be 
seen  by  all  of  them,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  mean  something  to  each  man 
personally.  To  her  the  aggregate  suffering  of  a  mass  of  humanity  was  no  more 
than  a  vague  horror.  Her  measure  of  suffering  and  pain  was  the  extent  of  each 
private  hell.  It  was  the  individual  who  suffered,  not  the  crowd,  and  she  had 
come  to  the  individual,  knowing  his  needs  intuitively. 

One  of  the  prisoners  Lady  Louis  encountered  in  Bangkok  was  the 
Australian  V.C.,  Colonel  Anderson. 

"You’re  a  V.C.,  Colonel.  Where’s  your  medal  ribbon?  You’re  not  properly 
dressed,”  she  quipped.  But  that  night  a  special  cable  went  to  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  Kandy  for  a  "most  immediate”  delivery  of  the  medal 
ribbon  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  and  within  three  days  Colonel  Anderson  was  able 
to  say  he  was  properly  dressed. 

On  9  September  Lady  Louis  left  Mrs.  Girouard  and  Miss  Miller  to  super¬ 
vise  the  clearing  of  the  Siamese  camps,  and  flew  on  to  Singapore,  from  where 
the  overall  recovery  plan  was  being  directed.  Just  having  been  recaptured,  the 
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city  was  in  chaos,  with  no  public  services  whatsoever.  Government  House,  where 
Lady  Louis  stayed,  was  without  light  or  water.  Generals  and  other  senior  staff 
officers  who  occupied  it  were  sleeping  on  the  floor,  eight  to  a  room,  and  living 
on  baked  beans.  But  Singapore  had  its  share  of  Japanese  horror  camps — night¬ 
mare  names  for  those  who  occupied  them,  like  Serangoon  Road,  Tanjong  Pagor, 
Ri\er  Valley  Road,  Kranji,  Adam  Park,  Simbawang,  Sime  Road,  Neeson,  Selton, 
MacArthur,  every  one  as  frightful  as  another,  and  housing  thirty-five  thousand 
prisoners  and  internees  that  Lady  Louis  lost  no  time  in  visiting. 

In  Changi  Gaol  she  spoke  to  the  twelve  thousand  two  hundred  British, 
Australian  and  Dutch  inmates,  telling  them  exactly  what  was  being  done  about 
their  repatriation.  Later,  with  her  husband,  she  came  back  to  the  gaol  and  met 
the  men  and  officers  who  had  been  tortured  over  and  over  again  by  their  captors. 
Under  the  kitchen  sink  they  were  shown  the  radio  receiver  which  a  corporal 
named  Denny  had  installed,  supplying  his  fellow  prisoners  with  daily  news 
bulletins  from  the  B.B.C.  On  the  day  of  the  surrender  he  had  gone  to  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  prison  and  asked  for  a  new  battery  for  their  radio,  that  being 
the  first  the  Japanese  knew  of  it. 

In  one  hospital  where  the  patients  were  lying  on  the  floor,  without 
bedding,  light  or  water,  they  cheerfully  told  Lady  Louis  it  was  "like  heaven” 
after  being  in  Sime  Road.  Sime  Road  Camp  contained  four  thousand  five 
hundred  civilian  internees,  many  of  whom  had  been  separated  from  their 
families  ever  since  the  Japanese  had  overrun  the  island  early  in  1942.  Fear  and 
anxiety  for  lost  husbands,  wives  and  children  had  added  considerably  to  their 
torture.  Realizing  that  liberation  could  mean  little  to  these  people  until  their 
minds  were  put  at  rest,  Lady  Louis  immediately  recommended  the  setting  up 
of  a  Red  Cross  missing  persons’  bureau  where  information  could  be  collected 
and  circulated  to  camps  all  over  the  command. 

On  Wednesday,  12  September, '  Lord  Louis  formally  accepted  the 
surrender  of  the  Japanese  Expeditionary  Forces,  Southern  Region,  outside  the 
Municipal  Building  in  Singapore.  From  the  steps  of  the  building  Lady  Louis 
watched  her  husband  in  his  supreme  moment  of  victory.  "I  took  a  lot  of  our 
Singapore  St.  John  colleagues,”  she  wrote  to  a  friend.  "They  were  British, 
Chinese  and  Malayan,  many  of  whom  were  just  coming  out  of  internment 
camps  and  many  from  outside  who  had  been  unbelievably  loyal  and  courageous. 
Some  were  little  Chinese  nurses  and  auxiliaries  who  had  volunteered  to  go  into 
the  camps  disguised  to  help  nurse  the  sick,  got  caught  by  the  Japanese  gestapo 
for  doing  so,  and  yet  went  back  again  and  again.  At  the  ceremony  we  had 
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Lady  Louis  in  Singapore  watches 
the  formal  surrender  of  the 
Japanese  in  company  with  liber¬ 
ated  prisoners  and  internees,  who 
assure  her  that  the  sight  is  well 
worth  three  and  a  half  years  of 
hell  they  have  been  through. 


Examples  of  British  ingenuity  from  Chany 
Gaol.  H  ith  a  home-made  radio  a  corporal 
has  kept  the  prisoners  abreast  of  the  news. 


The  Mountbatteris  snatch  a  brief  holiday  in  Kashmir.  Boating  in  beautiful  Srinagar 
aboard  one  of  the  Maharajah's  shikaras.  The  war  is  over.  The  Supreme  Commander  still 
faces  the  terrible  aftermath,  and  his  wife  the  biggest  reconstruction  task  of  her  career. 


Home  in  England  from  South-east  Asia  to  the  triumphs  awaiting  them,  and  of  course 
the  freedom  of  the  City  oj  Lotidon.  The  streets  are  dear  and  familiar  to  Lady  Louis. 
Visiting  the  shelters  in  the  blitz,  six  years  ago,  she  had  seen  her  London  burning. 


thousands  of  recently  liberated  prisoners  of  war  from  Changi  Gaol  and  other 
camps  of  Singapore  Island.  A  large  number  of  the  civilian  internees  were  also 
with  us.  You  can  imagine  their  joy  and  relief  when  they  saw  the  revolting- 
looking  Japanese  generals  being  marched  up  the  steps  of  the  u^icipa 
Building,  without  their  swords,  between  a  double  row  of  British  an  n  ian 
guards.  As  many  of  the  internees  said,  the  sight  of  this  was  worth  the  three 

and  a  half  years  of  hell  they  had  been  through.” 

Mountbatten  had  insisted  that  each  Japanese  commander  should 
personally  surrender  his  sword  to  his  opposite  number  all  down  the  line  of 
command,  but  as  Field-Marshal  Count  Terauchi  was  too  ill  to  attend  the 
surrender  ceremony  at  Singapore  his  opposite  number,  Mountbatten  himself, 
had  to  wait  until  30  November  when  Terauchi  was  fit  enough  to  hand  over 
both  his  family  swords.  One  of  these  Mountbatten  sent  to  the  King.  The  other, 
its  blade  dating  back  to  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  sheath  embossed  with 
Imperial  sixteen-petalled  gold  chrysanthemums,  is  now  part  of  Mountbatten  s 
collection  of  jewelled  dress  swords  and  daggers  in  his  study  at  Broadlands. 
At  "Broadlands”  he  also  keeps  the  Surrender  Document,  framed  with  the  pens 
used  for  the  signatures.  It  hangs  in  a  lavatory. 

One  of  the  internees  Lady  Louis  met  at  the  surrender  ceremony  in 
Singapore  was  Dr.  Robert  MacGregor,  D.M.S.  in  Malaya  and  a  St.  John  com¬ 
missioner  before  the  war.  She  had  said  she  would  like  to  meet  some  of  his 
volunteers  before  she  left,  and  he  had  promised  to  see  what  could  be  done, 
though  with  personnel  scattered  since  the  occupation  and  transport  at  a  stand¬ 
still  it  was  going  to  be  difficult.  But  word  got  round,  and  thirty-six  hours  later 
Lady  Louis  was  amazed  to  find  about  fifteen  hundred  Chinese,  Malayans,  Indians 
and  Europeans  parading  in  the  grounds  of  Government  House.  Some  were  in 
full  uniform,  but  most  with  a  badge  or  a  button,  having  destroyed  the  rest 
of  the  uniform,  as  to  be  caught  with  it  merited  pretty  rough  treatment  from 
the  Japanese.  As  motley  a  crowd  as  they  appeared,  the  Ambulance  men  and 
women  of  Singapore  managed  a  reasonably  smart  turn-out.  A  number  had 
walked  several  miles  to  attend.  After  inspecting  the  parade,  Lady  Louis  thanked 
each  one  personally  for  coming. 

Once  the  approaches  to  the  harbour  were  sw7ept  the  mercy  ships  came  in 
with  their  Red  Cross  teams  and  Lady  Louis  assisted  with  the  welfare  arrange¬ 
ments  connected  with  the  embarkation  of  those  who  were  to  be  repatriated. 
As  bad  as  their  condition  had  been  a  couple  of  weeks  previously,  both  prisoners 
and  internees  were  recovering  spectacularly. 
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t  has  been  a  tremendous  satisfaction  seeing  them  moving  on  towards 
home  in  the  various  stages,  and  finding  a  group  pf  men  one  had  first  seen  as 
emaciated  wrecks  in  inner  Siam  sailing  out  of  Rangoon  or  Singapore  having 
a  rea  y  put  on  up  to  four  stone,"  she  wrote  to  Lady  Dunbar-Nasmith. 

But  the  recovery  had  touched  no  more  than  the  froth  of  the  two  hundred 
t  ousand  still  waiting  to  be  liberated  in  less  accessible  parts  of  South-east  Asia. 
Supphes  had  been  dropped  on  all  the  known  camps,  but  the  Japanese  had  now 
revea  e  the  existence  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty,  some  in  the  remote 
interiors  of  Sumatra,  Borneo  and  New  Guinea.  These  had  to  be  reached  without 
delay.  As  it  would  be  some  time  before  landings  could  be  made  and  the 
territories  occupied,  it  was  decided  Lady  Louis  should  go  out  to  them  herself. 
It  is  this  job  done  in  the  next  four  or  five  weeks  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  that 
stands  as  her  finest  achievement  of  the  war  years.  The  number  of  lives  she 
personally  saved  by  reaching  people  at  the  very  limits  of  their  endurance  will 
never  be  known,  but  for  courage  and  imagination  her  work  ranks  among  the 
best  of  the  recovery  operation. 

Her  plan  was  to  go  to  the  camps  with  urgent  medical  supplies,  on  the 
spot  to  note  detailed  requirements  and  signal  these  to  Singapore  for  dispatch 
by  air-drop.  She  was  also  to  establish  personal  contact  with  the  inmates  of  the 
camps,  to  explain  what  was  being  done  for  them,  and  to  supervise  local  distri¬ 
bution  of  supplies  and  relief  arrangements.  For  the  job  she  borrowed  Sister 
Anne,  flying  first  to  Sumatra,  where  seventeen  thousand  Europeans  were  known 
to  be  interned. 

If  the  camps  in  Siam  had  been  terrible,  these  were  infinitely  worse.  At  one 
small  camp  designed  to  accommodate  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans  Lady 
Louis  was  taken  to  the  cemetery,  where  she  counted  over  three  hundred  and 
sixty  graves.  In  some  places  the  administration  had  completely  broken  down 
and  the  prisoners  were  starving :  her  SOS  signals  for  food,  relayed  to  Singapore 
by  naval  units  at  sea,  often  summoned  Liberators  with  supplies  in  the  space 
of  a  few  hours.  But  the  fact  that  their  first  visitor  from  the  outside  free  world 
should  be  a  woman  and  the  Supreme  Commander’s  wife,  personally  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  and  ignoring  the  armed 
Japanese  guards,  produced  a  marked  effect  on  the  outlook  of  the  people  who 
were  told  they  would  have  to  continue  patiently  under  those  guards.  The 
Japanese  themselves  were  abject;  at  one  camp  the  officers  insisting  that  they 
should  be  "inspected”  by  the  woman  whose  husband  had  beaten  them  to  their 
knees. 
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"Thank  God,”  she  wrote,  "the  Japs  did  what  we  told  them,  and  we 
succeeded  in  doing  all  the  evacuation  of  British,  Indian  and  Australian  prisoners 
of  war  from  central  and  southern  Sumatra  by  river  boat  up  to  the  coast,  where 
we  got  landing-craft  from  Singapore  to  come  and  fetch  them.  A  large  number 
were  also  evacuated  by  Dakota  aircraft  from  hastily  improvised  airstrips.” 

The  fact  that  the  coasts  of  Sumatra  and  Java  were  heavily  mined  added 
considerably  to  the  problem  of  clearing  the  camps,  but  except  for  two  men 
who  died  on  a  bamboo  raft  while  the  entire  camp  was  being  punted  downstream 
by  the  Japanese  guards,  recovery  operations  in  that  area  were  remarkably 
successful.  Their  co-ordination  was  seldom  short  of  perfect,  considering  the 
gigantic  areas  involved  and  the  difficulty  of  working  through  a  disintegrating 
enemy  who  had  to  be  relied  upon  to  carry  out  the  orders.  Dozens  of  camps 
were  completely  cleared  before  a  single  allied  soldier  was  landed  in  the  vicinity  : 
within  six  weeks  of  its  inception  R.A.P.W.I.,  the  recovery  organization,  cleared 
90,000,  including  68,396  by  air,  from  camps  dotted  behind  a  front  extending 
3,000  miles.  In  that  first  stage  of  the  recovery  more  than  75,000  gift  parcels 
were  delivered  by  air-drop  wherever  camps  were  found,  with  10,000  tons  of 
stores  and  food,  and  500  Red  Cross  workers  sent  in  as  soon  as  contact  had 
been  established.  Some  of  the  Red  Cross  workers  went  in  by  parachute. 

Supervising  and  inspiring  her  Red  Cross  workers,  Lady  Louis  worked 
tirelessly,  helped  considerably  by  Elizabeth  Ward,  a  F.A.N.Y.  from  S.E.A.C. 
Headquarters  in  Kandy,  and  her  private  secretary  ever  since.  They  kept  on 
the  move  from  camp  to  camp,  inspecting,  meeting  the  recovery  personnel, 
noting  requirements,  taking  messages  for  dispatch  to  relatives  and  friends, 
frequently  nursing  a  sick  patient,  or  advising  the  Red  Cross  teams  if  these  had 
arrived.  In  places  Lady  Louis  ordered  the  Japanese  guards  to  commence  an 
evacuation  down-river,  immediately  signalling  a  rendezvous  for  ships  and 
landing-craft  at  the  river  mouth.  She  and  her  secretary  snatched  whatever  sleep 
they  could  wherever  they  happened  to  be  for  the  night.  They  slept  in  the 
aircraft  between  camps,  or  in  the  light  tent  they  carried. 

Semarang  was  the  hell-spot  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  There  approximately 
11,800  Dutch  women  and  children  were  packed  into  three  camps,  sleeping  as 
many  as  320  to  a  hut,  with  no  sanitation,  no  lighting  and  no  furniture.  At 
Sompok,  Lady  Louis  found  internees  existing  on  less  than  half  a  pound  of  rice 
a  day  the  women  doing  coolie  work  regardless  of  age.  The  Japanese  had 
provided  nothing,  the  women  internees  having  had  to  clear  their  own  patch  of 
jungle  and  build  their  own  huts.  Lady  Louis  arrived  during  a  dysentery  and 
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swarmed*!  epi<*e™1C  *rom  wfllch  the  internees  were  dying  every  day.  Flies 
black  soresVeryWhere’  SeKlmS  round  the  mouths  a°d  eyes  of  the  children  like 


At  every  Camp  Udy  Louis  ran  through  the  lists  of  those  present  on  the 
or  any  names  that  might  be  of  interest  to  the  missing  persons’  bureau 
in  mgapore.  Probably  her  most  spectacular  find  was  that  of  the  Bull  family, 
in  Singapore  she  had  met  Mrs.  Bull,  wife  of  the  former  judge  of  the  Supreme 

,  rs‘  escaped  from  Singapore  aboard  the  Vyner  Brooke  just 

efore  the  port  fell.  With  her  were  her  three  young  children,  Molly,  Robin  and 
azeh  The  ship  had  been  bombed.  As  it  capsized,  Mrs.  Bull  and  Hazel  had 
been  drawn  under  clinging  to  each  other.  Mrs.  Bull  had  lost  consciousness  and 
ater  ound  herself  and  Hazel  aboard  a  raft  with  some  other  passengers.  But 
t  e  ship  had  gone,  and  Molly  and  Robin  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Reaching 
land  on  the  raft,  Mrs.  Bull  and  the  others  had  been  interned.  All  through  the 
occupation  she  had  worked  as  a  coolie. 

When  Lady  Louis  met  her  at  Sime  Road  Mrs.  Bull  was  too  emaciated  to 
walk,  but  implored  her  to  try  to  find  the  other  two  children.  It  was  a  chance 
in  a  million  that  Lady  Louis  should  find  them  herself,  if  indeed  they  were  alive, 
but  as  she  went  through  the  camps  she  kept  the  names  in  her  mind  when 
checking  the  lists.  Then  one  day  she  spotted  them — at  an  orphans’  home  in 
Batavia. 


Flying  back  to  Singapore  in  Sister  Anne,  Molly  and  Robin  told  Lady 
Louis  their  story.  They  had  been  put  into  a  lifeboat  just  before  the  ship  capsized, 
but  had  to  jump  and  swim  when  the  Japs  started  machine-gunning  the  boats. 
They  managed  to  reach  a  raft,  and  the  raft  was  eventually  washed  up  on  the 
coast  of  Java,  where  natives  found  them  and  looked  after  them,  until  the 
Japanese  came  and  took  them  away  to  the  orphans’  home.  Lady  Louis  was  with 
the  family  when  they  were  re-united.  Later  she  said  that  the  happiness  it  was 
possible  to  bring  the  Bull  family  was  the  best  reward  she  could  have  had  for 
her  work  with  R.A.P.W.I. 

Determined  to  see  every  camp  in  the  Far  East,  Lady  Louis  went  from 
Sumatra  to  Java,  then  to  Saigon,  and  from  there  to  Borneo  and  Labuan.  At  a 
hospital  in  Labuan  she  met  two  Australians,  Bombardier  Maxham  and  Private 
Bottsoill,  survivors  of  a  death  march  through  several  hundred  miles  of  jungle 
and  mountain  as  Japanese  guards  drove  their  prisoners  ahead  of  the  Australian 
advance.  Fifteen  hundred  Australians  and  British  had  started  out;  only  six 
survived  the  march. 
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On  one  of  the  islands  Lady  Louis  heard  the  story  of  the  Jap  commandant 
who  had  ordered  the  whole  camp  to  bow  three  times  every  morning  to  the 
rising  sun.  After  three  days  he  had  cancelled  the  order :  there  was  something 
mysterious  and  terrifying  about  several  thousand  British  voices  saying .  Goo 
morning,  Mr.  Churchill!”  each  time  they  bowed  to  the  sun.  To  the  com¬ 
mandant  it  sounded  as  if  they  were  praying  for  victory,  and  he  wasn't  taking 
any  chances. 

If  life  and  experience  has  taught  Edwina  Mountbatten  something  o 
human  courage,  she  believes  her  education  was  not  complete  until  she  met  the 
men  and  women  who  endured  those  years  of  captivity  under  the  Japanese. 
Starved,  broken  and  degraded,  they  beat  their  captors  with  persistent  unselfish¬ 
ness,  heroism  and  ingenuity.  At  Cycle  Camp,  outside  Batavia,  she  found  two 
thousand  four  hundred  prisoners,  mainly  R.A.F.,  whose  huts  and  kitchens  were 
scrupulously  clean.  Their  hardships  had  been  no  less  than  those  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  hearing  reiterated  throughout  the  area,  but  at  Cycle  Camp  the 
men  w^ere  cooking  rice  in  petrol  tins,  making  bread  from  maize  and  a  fermented 
drink  from  soya  beans. 

General  MacArthur  invited  Lady  Louis  to  Manila,  where  a  large  number 
of  British  and  Dominion  prisoners  were  awaiting  repatriation.  After  roughing 
it  in  the  jungle  camps  Manila  came  almost  as  a  holiday.  She  was  met  by  an 
impressive  crowd  of  American  generals  and  high  officials,  billeted  in  Admiral 
Kaufman’s  fine  apartment,  and  feted  and  entertained  with  characteristic 
American  generosity.  Our  prisoners  reported  similar  treatment  from  American 
Army  authorities,  as  well  as  magnificent  issues  of  food,  drink  and  clothing.  In 
a  women’s  rehabilitation  centre  Lady  Louis  found  an  elaborate  dental  clinic, 
beauty  parlour,  outfitting  department  with  a  range  of  fashionable  dresses,  and 
a  shop  for  immediate  personal  needs  of  liberated  internees.  Repatriation  was 
proceeding  as  fast  as  ships  could  be  turned  round:  out  of  11,559  Empire 
prisoners  originally  waiting  in  one  depot,  only  4,4 55  remained  when  Lady 
Louis  paid  her  visit,  giving  them  a  personal  message  from  her  husband  and 
a  resume  of  what  had  happened  in  S.E.A.C.  in  the  previous  two  years. 

The  job  was  nearly  done.  Only  Stanley  Camp,  in  Hongkong,  remained  to 
be  visited  before  returning  to  Kandy  for  some  hard  paperwork  and  a  week-end 
at  Dimbula  with  Lord  Louis  and  Patricia,  who  was  now  working  as  a  third 
officer  W.R.N.S.  in  her  father’s  headquarters.  He  had  accepted  an  invitation 
from  his  old  friend,  the  Nawab  of  Bhopal,  and  there  they  went  for  a  night  on 
their  way  to  Rear  H.Q.,  S.A.C.S.E.A.,  in  Delhi.  After  conferences  in  Delhi,  they 
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ew  to  Calcutta  and  then  to  Jodhpur.  From  Jodhpur  Lady  Louis  flew  on  alone 
O  Singapore  and  Java  to  settle  civilian  relief  and  Red  Cross  problems.  She 
n"  “  JO‘n  her  husba"d  “  Delhi  on  23  November,  but  was  urgently 

K  ln  London>  and  Stster  An™  took  her  and  Elizabeth  Ward  on  as  far  as 
Karachi.  From  there  they  made  their  own  way  home.  Being  in  a  hurry,  they 

had  to  take  the  only  plane  that  was  going  and  completed  the  journey  like  a 
couple  of  sacks  of  flour  in  a  York  freighter. 

Out  East  again  in  February,  1946,  Lady  Louis  accompanied  her  husband 
and  Patricia  when  they  paid  an  unofficial  visit  to  Bangkok  to  cement  the  treaty 
ending  the  state  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Siam.  A  month  before  Lord 
Louis  had  given  the  young  King  Ananda  Mahidol  a  jeep  that  one  of  his  loyal 
subjects  had  stolen  from  outside  the  royal  palace.  Mountbatten  was  presented 
with  the  gorgeous  Order  of  the  White  Elephant,  Siam’s  greatest  honour.  Tele¬ 
graphing  for  advice,  he  was  told  by  the  Foreign  Office  that,  though  he  might 

accept  an  Order  of  a  former  ally  of  Japan,  it  was  too  soon  after  the  war  to  think 
of  wearing  it. 

Since  you  can  t  wear  it,  you  might  let  me  have  it  to  decorate  the  top  of 
my  powder-box,  Lady  Louis  suggested,  admiring  the  beautiful  jewelled  star. 
Mountbatten  is  reported  to  have  made  no  reply.  The  box  was  shut  and  the 
Order  quickly  locked  away. 

Events  were  moving  swiftly  in  South-east  Asia.  Mountbatten  was  busy 
repatriating  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  defeated  Japanese  and  restoring 
order  in  the  political  vacuum  they  had  left  behind.  To  replace  military  govern¬ 
ment  by  a  civil  administration  required  his  ceaseless  efforts  and  ingenuity.  In 
Java  the  Dutch  were  trying  to  re-establish  an  imperial  domination  over  a  people 
determined  not  to  have  it,  and  there  Mountbatten  was  trying  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Burma  had  been  stripped  and  demoralized  by  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  its  government  disrupted,  its  public  services  dislocated,  and  its  economy 
left  in  a  state  of  collapse.  Much  the  same  had  happened  in  Malaya,  and  world 
stability  required  the  rapid  restoration  of  these  countries  to  normal  prosperity. 
The  job  required  the  Supreme  Commander  moving  swiftly  from  point  to  point 
throughout  his  command,  and,  as  they  were  also  preparing  for  a  proposed  tour 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Lady  Louis  usually  went  with  him.  She  was 
then  engaged  in  building  up  the  Red  Cross  and  St.  John  organizations  in  the 
Far  East  that  had  been  broken  up  by  the  occupation — a  delicate  and  exhausting 
labour  which  she  is  said  to  have  accomplished  brilliantly. 

Returning  once  to  Singapore,  Mountbatten  discovered  that  Pandit  Nehru 
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was  due  to  visit  the  Indian  community  in  Malaya,  and  that  although  sufficient 
military  precautions  had  been  taken  to  prevent  disturbance  by  ex-members  of 
the  Japanese-sponsored  Indian  National  Army,  of  whom  Singapore  boasted 
several  thousands,  inadequate  arrangements  had  been  made  to  receive  Nehru,  a 
nationalist  leader,  coming  at  the  request  of  the  Viceroy.  Inquiring  further, 
Mountbatten  was  told  that  not  even  a  car  had  been  provided  for  Nehru. 
Mountbatten’s  reactions  were  not  exactly  printable,  but  within  a  few  hours  of 
his  arrival  it  was  noted  that  the  official  attitude  towards  Nehru  s  visit  had 
changed  entirely.  Singapore’s  distinguished  Indians  were  sent  invitations  to 
come  and  welcome  the  Pandit  at  the  airport,  Army  transport  was  laid  on  to 
shuttle  Indians  from  outlying  districts,  and  a  lunch  party  at  Government  House 
was  included  in  the  plans  for  his  welcome.  After  lunch  Mountbatten  got  into 
an  open  car  with  Nehru  and  together  they  drove  through  streets  of  cheering 
Indians,  to  the  Red  Cross  Indian  Recreation  Centre  where  Lady  Louis  was 
waiting  to  receive  them.  Fantastic  scenes  greeted  their  arrival  at  the  centre. 
The  crowds  went  wild,  breaking  cordons  and  swarming  over  the  open  space 
in  which  the  car  had  stopped.  Lady  Louis  was  swept  off  her  feet  and  had  almost 
disappeared  under  the  sea  of  heads  when  Nehru  darted  into  the  melee  and 
pulled  her  to  her  feet.  But  the  visit  was  a  success  and  the  Mountbattens  made 
a  staunch  friend  whose  signed  photographs  now  adorn  their  homes  in  London 
and  Hampshire. 

In  March  came  the  tour  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Mountbatten’s 
visit  was  to  the  Australian  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  settle  military  problems  as  S.E.A.C. 
was  taking  over  from  Australian  garrisons  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
The  governments  of  both  Dominions  had  extended  invitations  for  a  tour,  Lord 
Louis  being  invited  as  a  distinguished  war  leader  and  his  wife  as  a  Red  Cross 
chief  who  had  personally  helped  to  repatriate  many  thousands  of  Anzac 
prisoners. 

Accompanying  the  Mountbattens  were  a  group  of  his  staff  officers,  and 
Mercury,  his  flying  radio  station,  to  keep  him  in  touch  with  his  entire  command. 
At  Canberra  they  were  welcomed  by  Lord  Louis’  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
then  Governor-General.  From  the  capital  the  entourage  visited  Melbourne, 
Sydney  and  Brisbane,  in  a  whirl  of  official  lunches,  dinners,  receptions,  garden 
parties  and  state  balls.  Everywhere  the  Australians  were  wildly  enthusiastic. 
Buildings  and  windows  were  blocked  with  people  trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
them  arriving  or  departing.  The  newspapers  rivalled  Hollywood  trailers  in 
superlatives.  And  Mountbatten  is  said  to  have  had  a  Frank  Sinatra  effect  on 
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noneThe  NT  ^had’  chara«eristically,  was  less  hysterical,  but 

none  the  less  smcere,  and  there  the  tour  included  a  two-day  big-game  fishing 

ho  rday  a  rest  that  both  Mountbattens  needed  badly.  The/had  ^e  a 

r  mpire  relations,  and  when  Mountbatten  returned  to  Singapore  Lady 
Louis  stayed  on  to  complete  visits  to  hospitals  and  Red  Cross  units  again  L 
the  request  of  both  governments. 

For  Mountbatten  it  was  a  period  of  fetes  and  triumphs.  Laurels  awaited 
him  everywhere  Invited  to  Nepal,  Lady  Louis  and  Patricia  accompanied  him  up 
to  the  Gurkha  fastness  in  the  Himalayas.  The  last  stage  of  the  journey  was 
completed  in  two  days  on  sturdy,  sure-footed  Tibetan  ponies  that  took  them  up 
the  dusty  caravan  track  to  Kathmandu.  The  whole  town  turned  out  to  meet 
them,  lining  the  cobbled  streets  with  their  smiling  faces,  waving  from  the 
elaborately  carved  balconies  of  the  red-brick  houses.  There,  in  the  feudal 
splendour  of  the  ancient  palace,  mother  and  daughter  saw  the  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  decorated  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Nepal  with  yet  another 

honour  rhe  Grand  Cross  of  the  Star  of  Nepal — and  presented  with  a 
magnificent  jewelled  sword. 

The  Mountbattens  snatched  a  brief  holiday  in  Kashmir,  and  spent  a  few 
days  as  guests  of  the  Maharajah  at  Srinagar:  some  of  Edwina’s  happiest 
memories  of  that  holiday  are  of  their  boating  on  the  picturesque  lake,  for  which 
His  Highness  lent  them  one  of  his  state  shikaras,  propelled  by  seven  Kashmiris 
with  heart-shaped  paddles. 


It  was  the  year  of  the  implementing  of  the  great  social  schemes  in 
England,  all  of  which  imposed  changes  of  policy  on  the  part  of  voluntary 
organizations  like  the  Red  Cross,  St.  John  Ambulance  and  W.V.S.  How  would 
these  be  affected?  How  best  could  they  work  in  with  the  Health  Service  so  as 
to  avoid  overlapping  and  gaps?  Details  had  to  be  worked  out,  activities 
re-directed,  chains  of  command  re-orientated.  The  work  demanded  Edwina 
Mountbattens  entire  time. 

In  October  Patricia  married  Lord  Brabourne;  he  had  been  one  of  her 
father’s  A.D.C.s  at  Singapore  when  she  was  there  as  a  Signal  officer.  They  were 
married  in  Romsey  Abbey,  where  her  mother  and  her  family  had  been 
christened  for  generations.  There  were  over  a  thousand  guests,  including  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Princess  Margaret,  who  were  both 
bridesmaids.  Mountbatten  being  on  leave  at  the  time  decided  to  "organize” 
the  whole  affair  himself.  His  scheme  for  parking  cars  was  ingenious,  but  it  got 
slightly  out  of  hand.  At  the  last  moment  all  the  guests  had  to  be  sent  further 


instructions  and  different-coloured  tickets  for  distinguishing  owner-driven  from 
chauffeur-driven  cars.  The  secretaries  sat  up  till  four  in  the  morning  revising  the 
instructions,  and  Mountbatten  sat  up,  too.  When  the  last  of  the  thousand 
notices  was  written,  addressed  and  stamped,  Mountbatten  took  the  stack  in  his 
car  and  posted  them  himself. 

Extra  coaches  were  hooked  on  to  the  Bournemouth  Belle,  with  an  excellent 
lunch  provided  on  board  for  the  guests  at  Mountbatten’s  expense,  and  transport 
laid  on  to  take  them  from  Southampton  to  Romsey.  The  reception  was  held  in 
the  dining-room  at  "Broadlands,”  as  the  rest  of  the  house  was  still  being  used 
as  a  hospital.  After  the  reception  Their  Majesties  went  on  with  the  principals 
to  Crossfield  Hall,  Romsey,  where  they  sat  on  a  stage  at  a  second  reception 
given  for  all  the  Mountbatten  and  Brabourne  tenants  and  retainers.  It  was  there 
that  the  King  met  Jules  Bracken,  who  had  come  over  from  "Classiebawn”  for 
the  wedding. 

"And  how’s  Ireland?”  the  King  asked  Bracken. 

"Ah,  were  all  in  great  form,  Your  Majesty,”  the  other  assured  him. 

The  Mountbattens  had  spent  that  summer  "regrouping”  after  four  years 
of  incessant  hard  work  during  which  both  had  lived  under  constant  strain.  His 
tenure  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander  had  ended  in  June,  and  now  at  last  they 
were  able  to  escape  from  the  responsibility  of  actions  that  always  had  to  be 
considered  for  their  effect  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  There  at  "Broad¬ 
lands”  was  none  of  the  tyranny  of  wireless  messages  marked  "most  immediate,” 
or  of  staff  officers  pressing  for  decisions.  International  repercussions  were  not 
likely  to  follow  any  particular  thing  they  said  or  did,  and  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  summer  on  their  estates  and  possessions. 

They  visited  Classiebawn.  As  the  castle  had  not  been  used  for  over 
thirty  years,  they  stayed  in  a  little  hotel  at  Mullaghmore  and  fished  and  bathed 
in  the  spots  Lady  Louis  remembered  from  her  Irish  holidays  there  as  a  child. 
It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Mrs.  Hannon,  the  proprietress  of  the  hotel,  for 
Mountbatten  had  been  created  a  Viscount  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  showered 
with  the  freedom  of  cities,  honorary  degrees  and  the  presidentship  of  clubs  and 
institutions.  Rumours  were  everywhere  of  the  high  offices  he  was  to  be  offered. 

He  was  in  fact  on  leave  preparatory  to  his  taking  up  his  command  of  the 
First  Cruiser  Squadron  the  following  April.  But  that  Christmas  the  Prime 
Minister  called  upon  him  to  go  out  to  India  as  Viceroy.  Mountbatten  was 
reluctant  to  accept,  feeling  that  he  had  been  away  from  the  Navy  long  enough 
to  be  seriously  worried  about  his  resuming  his  career.  However,  the  King  urged 
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aCC  onT? ’  and  when  the  Prime  Minister  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons 
n  "e  ruary,  1947,  that  Rear-Admiral  Viscount  Mountbatten  was  to  relieve 
Lord  Wavell  as  Viceroy  of  India,  he  added  that  the  Rear-Admiral  would  remain 
on  the  active  list  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

In  the  strained  silence  that  followed  this  announcement  Mr.  Attlee  added 
that  His  Majesty’s  Government  wished  to  make  clear  its  intention  of  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  effect  the  transfer  of  power  into  responsible  Indian  hands 
by  a  date  not  later  than  June,  1948. 

Despite  Opposition  demands  for  a  more  detailed  explanation,  Attlee  did 
not  give  all  his  reasons  for  appointing  a  new  Viceroy.  But  he  did  say  he  did 
not  anticipate  a  very  smooth  passage  for  Mountbatten,  particularly  as  no  hope 
had  yet  appeared  that  the  Indian  leaders  would  settle  their  differences  by  the 
following  June.  It  was  a  supreme  understatement.  As  it  turned  out  Mount¬ 
batten  achieved  almost  the  impossible — that  of  satisfying  the  diverse  political 
aspirations  of  most  of  the  parties.  Blood  continued  to  be  shed,  but  by  his  timely 
action  the  country  was  saved  from  a  major  civil  war  and  anarchy.  The  transfer 
of  power  was  one  of  the  greatest  rearguard  operations  in  history,  but,  as  Lord 
Mountbatten  once  told  their  old  secretary,  Miss  Underhill :  "I  could  not  have 
managed  it  without  Edwina.” 
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Chapter  VII:  VICEREINE 


A  hush  had  suddenly  come  over  the  audience  filling  the  great 
circular  Durbar  Hall  of  Viceroy’s  House  in  New  Delhi.  They  sat  facing  two 
vacant  thrones  on  a  gold-carpeted  dais  under  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  scarlet  and 
gold,  flanked  by  two  rows  of  seats  providing  one  of  those  fantastic  contrasts 
of  which  only  India  is  capable :  on  one  side  were  the  senior  ruling  princes, 
those  entitled  to  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns  and  over,  resplendent  in  their  jewelled 


regalia;  on  the  other  side  was  the  Viceroy’s  Executive  Council,  the  cross-section 
of  four  hundred  millions,  in  as  varied  a  collection  of  national  dress  as  ever  came 
out  of  the  sub-continent. 

Ranged  round  the  hall  against  the  banks  of  flowers  and  potted  palms, 
and  flanking  the  red  carpet  leading  to  the  thrones,  were  the  top-booted  Viceroy’s 
Bodyguard  in  blue  and  scarlet  uniforms,  rigidly  to  attention,  their  lance 


pennons  fluttering  quietly  in  the  fan-cooled  air.  It  was  nine  twenty-nine  on 
the  morning  of  24  March,  1947,  just  a  minute  before  the  commencement  of 
one  of  the  most  important  state  ceremonies  of  the  British  Raj. 

The  hush  intensified,  until  the  moment  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
shattered  by  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  reverberating  stridently  from  the  high  dome 
of  the  hall.  The  crowd  rose,  turning  towards  the  wide-open  doors  through 
which  eight  scarlet-clad  A.D.C.s  were  entering  in  stiff  procession,  their  white, 
brass-spiked  topees  held  out  under  their  arms.  Behind  them  came  the  Viceroy, 
the  Viscount  Mountbatten  of  Burma,  in  the  magnificent  pale-blue  robe  of  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Star  of  India  over  the  full-dress  uniform  of  a  rear-admiral 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  sashed  with  the  dark-blue  ribbon  of  the  Garter  and  starred 
with  four  British  orders.  Walking  on  his  right,  to  save  their  having  to 
change  positions  when  they  reached  the  thrones,  the  Viscountess  wore  a  formal 
gown  of  ivory  brocade,  with  a  black  sash  and  the  star  of  her  new  order  the 
Crown  of  India  which  King  George  VI  had  given  her  just  before  lea’ving 
London.  And  following  immediately  behind  Their  Excellencies  were  the 
private  and  military  secretaries  to  the  Viceroy. 
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Rehearsed  with  tableau  precision,  the  fanfare  suddenly  broke  off  and  spot¬ 
lights  came  on,  illuminating  the  thrones,  as  the  A.D.C.s  separated  to  take  up 
postures  of  rigid  attention  behind  the  Princes  and  the  Executive  Council,  and 
Their  Excellencies  stepped  up  on  to  the  dais.  They  sat  down,  followed  by  the 
Princes,  the  Executive  Councillors,  and  finally  the  audience,  settling  in  a  wave 
that  rustled  through  the  hall. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Home  Department,  advanced, 
and  read  aloud  His  Majesty  s  Commission.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  India 
then  administered  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  the  Oath  for  the  Due  and  Impartial 
Administration  of  Justice,  and  the  Oath  for  the  Due  Execution  of  Justice  as 
His  Majesty’s  Representative  for  the  Exercise  of  the  Functions  of  the  Crown  in 
His  Relations  with  Native  States.  And  the  new  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
resumed  his  seat  at  the  top  of  the  political  and  social  ladder  of  the  British  Raj, 
as  at  that  precise  moment  the  viceregal  flag  was  unfurled  on  the  flagstaff  above 
Viceroy  s  House,  and  his  Guard  of  Honour,  parading  in  the  forecourt,  gave 
the  Royal  Salute. 

There  was  no  place  for  an  address  in  the  traditional  form  of  the  ceremony, 
but  Lord  Mountbatten  rose  again  from  his  throne  and  stepped  forward.  He 
said:  "This  is  not  a  normal  viceroyalty  on  which  I  am  embarking.  His 
Majesty’s  Government  are  resolved  to  transfer  power  by  June,  1948;  and  since 
new  constitutional  arrangements  must  be  made  and  many  complicated  ques¬ 
tions  of  administration  resolved — all  of  which  take  time  to  put  into  effect — 
this  means  that  a  solution  must  be  reached  within  the  next  few  months.  .  .  .” 
Going  on  to  explain  the  purpose  of  his  mission,  Mountbatten  concluded  with 
his  famous  request :  "I  shall  need  the  greatest  goodwill  of  the  greatest  possible 
number  and  I  am  asking  India  today  for  that  goodwill.” 

The  trumpets  in  the  dome  above  them  burst  into  another  strident  fanfare. 
Royal  Artillery  at  the  top  of  Kingsway  began  firing  the  viceregal  salute  of 
thirty-one  guns.  And  Their  Excellencies  left  the  hall  in  dignified  procession. 

Lord  Mountbatten  had  asked  for  goodwill,  believing  that  without  it  no 
solution  to  the  Indian  problem  was  possible  at  all.  He  had  inherited  a  situation 
that  was  heading  practically  certainly  toward  civil  war,  with  an  outcome  of 
possibly  the  greatest  bloodbath  in  history. 

Early  during  the  war,  when  Britain  had  offered  independence  in  return 
for  Indian  co-operation  in  resisting  the  Japanese,  almost  at  the  gates  of  Calcutta, 
Congress  had  turned  the  offer  down,  demanding  even  the  Defence  portfolio 
which  was  all  Britain  reserved  until  the  end  of  hostilities.  Congress  seriously 
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believed  the  Japanese  would  win;  Gandhi  was  not  prepared,  as  he  said,  to  accept 
a  blank  cheque  on  a  crashing  bank.  It  was  a  major  political  miscalculation. 
Instead  of  accepting  Britain’s  terms  and  the  choice  of  what  probably  would 
have  been  a  unified  India  today,  the  Hindu  leaders  preferred  to  stage  a  full-scale 
rebellion  for  which  they  went  to  gaol  or  underground  for  three  years. 

In  those  three  years  the  Moslem  League  achieved  the  strength  and 
organization  to  be  able  to  assert  itself  decisively  in  Indian  politics. 

The  rise  of  the  Moslem  League  was  so  swift  even  Wavell  failed  to 
appreciate  its  full  implications — that  Mohammed  Ali  Jinnah,  their  leader,  had 
in  fact  integrated  most  of  India’s  one  hundred  million  Moslems  into  a  distinct 
nation,  indoctrinated  with  their  own  ideals  and  aspirations,  with  a  dread  of 
Hindu  domination  and  a  fanatical  determination  to  resist  it. 

Jinnah  was  the  father  of  Pakistan.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Moslem 
state  separate  from  a  Hindu-dominated  All-India  Sovereign  Republic  of  the 
Congress  Party’s  dream.  And  he  had  successfully  resisted  all  Wavell’s  attempts 
at  bringing  Moslems  and  Hindus  together. 

In  the  deadlock  that  followed  the  Moslem  League  had  attempted  to  force 
the  issue  by  a  policy  of  Direct  Action.  Communal  riots  had  broken  out  in 
Calcutta,  followed  by  a  Moslem  massacre  of  Hindus  at  Noakhali  in  East  Bengal, 
for  which  Hindus  had  then  slaughtered  their  Moslem  neighbours  in  Bihar,  and 
Moslems  had  retaliated  in  the  Punjab.  There  had  been  further  risings  in  the 
North-west  Frontier  Province,  and  the  Sikh  and  Moslem  populations  had  begun 
organizing  and  arming  on  a  scale  that  pointed  clearly  to  preparations  for  civil 
war. 

It  had  already  been  agreed  that  no  adequate  military  measures  could  be 
undertaken  to  prevent  a  civil  war  :  later  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  crack  force 
of  fifty-five  thousand  picked  men  was  quite  incapable  of  preventing  riots  in  East 
Punjab.  Nor  could  India  have  been  held  by  the  British  for  very  long,  even  if 
that  had  been  the  intention :  such  a  course  would  have  required  an  occupation 
army  of  at  least  ten  infantry  divisions,  maintained  only  at  a  crippling  cost  in 
manpower  and  resources.  Besides,  the  entire  British  administrative  machinery 
was  quickly  running  down. 

At  the  height  of  the  British  power  in  India  it  had  required  eleven  hundred 
top-grade  civil  servants  to  run  the  country.  After  the  decision  to  leave  India  had 
been  taken  in  1939  recruitment  of  Europeans  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  was 
stopped,  and  by  1947  the  cadre  was  below  five  hundred,  with  most  of  the 
senior  men  having  worked  without  a  day’s  leave  for  several  years  and  many 
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haH*Tm  ^  Sh°rjly.  t0  ret‘re'  At  the  same  time  Government  establishments 
had  been  increased,  in  some  cases  to  ten  times  their  pre-war  scale. 

Ind-  °UD  6  •  Wlth  lhe  ma’0r  political  issue  facinS  the  country,  that  of  a  unified 

d  d°uP«tm0n’ there  WaS  th£  problem  of  the  Pences.  When  the  British  Raj 
ended  the  Princes  were  to  be  left  with  their  sovereignty,  but  a  very  uncertain 

uture.  Congress  had  made  no  bones  about  how  they  intended  dealing  with 
t  e  rinces,  but  had  all  the  States  decided  to  resist  accession,  as  Hyderabad  was 
to  do  later  on,  there  would  have  been  chaos. 


hough  most  of  the  Indian  States  Forces  may  have  been  regarded  as  little 
more  than  operatic  extras  used  mainly  for  ceremonial  purposes,  working 
together  they  could  have  created  an  impossible  task  for  the  Indian  Army  with 
a  civil  war  already  on  its  hands. 


Up  to  the  time  that  Lord  Mountbatten  took  over  as  Viceroy  no  con¬ 
structive  plan  had  been  accepted  by  the  Indian  leaders  or  Princes.  The  only 
plan  capable  of  being  implemented  was  a  military  evacuation:  in  the  event 
of  civil  war  British  wives  and  children  were  to  be  evacuated  province  by 
province,  the  Indians  being  left  to  fight  it  out  among  themselves.  The 

outcome  of  that  was  unpredictable.  But  some  form  of  totalitarianism  was  the 
least  to  expect. 


Britain  s  best  legacy  would  have  been  a  unified  sub-continent,  without 
customs  barriers  and  currency  restrictions,  with  its  defence  forces  under  a  single 
command,  with  peace,  security,  a  fine  constitution,  and  working  models  of 
impartial  justice  and  efficient  administration. 

But  the  last  Viceroy  had  not  been  sent  to  dictate  a  solution;  he  was  to 
wind  up  the  Raj,  if  possible,  handing  over  power  to  leaders  prepared  to  accept 
it  in  full  accord.  It  seemed  too  much  to  hope  that  they  should  elect  to  remain 
in  the  Commonwealth:  it  would  be  an  achievement  if  after  the  British  left 
India  friendly  relations  continued.  From  the  onset  Mountbatten  decided 
that  an  entirely  new  approach  was  needed,  and  that  in  the  mission  ahead  of 
him  there  was  a  major  role  for  his  wife.  He  began  by  inviting  the  leaders  for 
preliminary  discussions,  while  Lady  Mountbatten,  for  her  part,  launched  out 
on  a  personal  goodwill  campaign.  With  intuitive  diplomacy  she  started  by 
getting  to  know  the  leaders’  wives,  sister  and  daughters. 

It  is  natural  now  for  Indian  women  to  work,  think  and  express  themselves 
in  public.  In  the  last  few  years  they  have  reached  heights  in  the  professions, 
politics  and  diplomacy  still  to  be  achieved  by  their  British  and  American  sisters. 
But  at  no  time  in  history  would  any  male  have  denied  their  power  and  influence 
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in  the  home.  Behind  purdah  screens  in  the  walled  courtyards  their  single- 
mindedness  has  made  even  the  great  despots  accede  helplessly  to  their  wishes. 

In  the  homes  of  most  of  the  Indian  leaders  were  their  womenfolk,  acting 
as  secretaries,  mentors  and  advisers,  all  intensely  patriotic  and  anything  but 
pro-British.  Nehru  had  his  sister,  Mrs.  Vijayalakshmi  Pandit,  who  was  Minister 
of  Health  for  the  United  Provinces  and  who  had  just  returned  from  America, 
where  she  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  were  the  only  two  women  on  the  U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Conferences.  Patel’s  daughter,  Maniben,  was  his  secretary  and  housekeeper; 
she  dressed  in  plain  homespun  saris,  with  a  leather  cincture  round  her  waist 
dangling  a  large  bunch  of  keys.  There  was  Miss  Fatima  Jinnah,  the  Moslem 
leader’s  sister,  his  constant  companion  and  confidante,  who  had  openly  expressed 
her  suspicion  of  British  intentions;  Mrs.  Kripalani,  wife  of  the  Congress 
President;  the  Begum  Liaquat  Ali  Khan,  wife  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Moslem  League  and  Finance  Minister  of  the  Interim  Government;  Lady  Rama 
Rau,  wife  of  India’s  future  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  and  herself  head 
of  the  All-India  Women’s  Conference,  the  women’s  branch  of  Congress. 
Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  a  royal  princess  whose  father  gave  up  the  throne  of 
Kapurtala  State  to  become  a  Christian,  was  Gandhi’s  closest  follower,  secretary, 
and  she  had  his  complete  confidence. 

Lady  Mountbatten  invited  these  women  and  others  to  meet  her. 
Appreciating  their  attitude,  their  declared  policy  towards  the  Viceroyalty,  she 
sent  them  personal  informal  invitations  written  in  her  own  hand.  The  response 
was  immediate.  Maniben  Patel  came  with  misgivings,  but  stayed  two  hours  and 
later  wrote  the  Vicereine  a  charming  letter,  thanking  her  for  hospitality  and 
inviting  her  and  Pamela  over  to  Patel’s  home.  They  went  and  were  given 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  food  they  had  ever  tasted. 

The  late  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu,  the  poetess  and  stateswoman,  was  another 
of  Lady  Mountbatten’s  guests :  she  had  been  in  school  with  Maud  Cassel,  her 
hostess’s  mother,  and  told  her  many  things  about  her  family  in  Europe  that 
Lady  Mountbatten  had  long  since  forgotten.  They  became  very  good  friends, 
and  later  when  Mrs.  Naidu  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  United  Provinces 
she  wrote  from  Government  House,  Lucknow : 


T°  Governor-General’s  Lady,  from  a  mere  Governor. 

Greetings— -I  have  been  watching  your  work  and  am  filled  with 
deep  admiration  for  your  untiring  and  infinitely  fruitful  spirit  of  com- 

herS,Hfa!tefand  effeCtlVu  SefViCe-  N°  W°man  in  y0Uf  PlaCe  has  ever  Put 
erself  before  in  touch  with  the  people.  You  have  not  been  aloof  and 
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on  escen  ing  in  your  well-doing  you  have  been  gracious  and  intimate 
—the  last  of  the  Vicereines  is  creating  her  own  immortality 
m,t  ^  earts  o  suffering  India.  The  Governor-General  is  proving  himself 
m  eed  a  great  statesman  as  well  as  a  great  human  being  with  imagination, 
authority  and  determination.  I  sent  him  on  the  seventh  of  the  month  a 
floss-bracelet  or  Raksha-Bandan  which  Hind  women  send  from  huts 
and  palaces  equally  to  men  whom  they  honour  and  trust  and  rely  on  as 
friends.  The  Rajput  Queens  used  to  send  these  bracelets  on  the  full-moon 
night  of  the  special  month  to  Moghul  Emperors,  etc. — one  occasion  when 
communal  labels  did  not  count ! 

I  don  t  know  how  long  I  shall  be  in  these  provinces,  but  my  one  real 
gift  has  been  having  full  scope  and  bearing  real  fruit.  My  gift  of  friendli¬ 
ness.  Men  and  women  who  have  not  spoken  to  each  other  for  years  meet 
under  my  roof  every  day  in  a  more  cordial  manner  after  an  initial  moment 
of  uncertainty.  .  .  .  Oh  yes — the  lions  and  the  lambs  lie  down  very 
pleasantly  together  in  my  green  pastures.  Each  of  us  can  only  do  our 
best,  but  as  Browning  says,  There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good.’  What  a 
comforting  belief. 

"I  send  you  my  love  and  also  my  benediction. 

"Your  affectionate  friend, 

"Sarojini  Naidu.” 

Lady  Mountbatten  understood  only  too  well  that  fine  old  woman’s  gift 
for  friendliness,  for  at  the  start  of  their  mission  it  was  she  with  her  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support  who  helped  to  break  down  the  barriers  that  restrained  some 
of  the  nationalistically  minded  women  from  accepting  overtures  of  friendship. 

In  reply  to  Lady  Mountbatten’s  invitation,  Mrs.  Asaf  Ali,  the  very  anti- 
British  Socialist  wife  of  the  new  Ambassador  to  the  U.S.,  had  replied  non¬ 
committally,  saying  that  she  did  not  feel  inclined  in  conscience  to  accept.  It  was 
only  after  Mrs.  Naidu  urged  her  and  Gandhi  actually  accompanied  her  that 
Mrs.  Asaf  Ali  finally  went  to  tea  at  the  Viceroy’s  House.  The  occasion  was  a 
great  success.  They  talked  for  two  and  a  half  hours. 

Like  her  husband,  Lady  Mountbatten  wanted  first  to  get  to  know  these 
women  before  attempting  to  put  across  the  sincerity  of  the  mission  or  to  discuss 
how  they  as  women  could  help  towards  a  successful  solution.  Rajkumari  Amrit 
Kaur  later  described  how  they  were  all  instinctively  drawn  to  the  new  Viceroy’s 
wife,  inspired  by  the  way  in  which  she  had  identified  herself  with  India,  and 
Indian  hopes  and  aspirations. 

But  apart  from  securing  the  home  front  for  her  husband,  so  to  speak,  Lady 
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The  last  Viceroy  and  Vicereine  of  India  enthroned  on  the  social  pinnacle  of  the  British 
Raj.  But  the  war  has  wrought  changes,  and  the  great  days  are  one  for  ever.  The 
administration  is  running  down,  the  pendulum  of  massacre  and  reprisal  s'winynq-  wider 
and  the  country  rushing  headlong  towards  civil  war  and  anarchy.  An  epoch  in  history 
is  nearly  over.  Only  a  new  approach  can  save  India;  only  a  new  concept  in  BritVh-Indian 
relations  will  secure  the  country  s  continuing  friendship  after  generations  of  domination 


Their  Excellencies  leaning  Viceroys  House  for  a  State  function.  They  fit  naturally  and 
effectively  into  all  the  pomp  of  viceroyalty,  in  a  setting  designed  to  dim  the  magnificence 
of  the  Indian  Princes.  Behind  this  exterior  is  an  atmosphere  of  tension  and  political  intrigue. 


The  Mounthattens  in  the  Moghul  Gardens  of 
Viceroy’ s  House  with  Mizzen,  who  went  from 
strength  to  strength,  and  the  first  Itidian 
A.D.C.s  to  he  appointed  in  viceregal  history. 


Mountbatten  did  incalculable  work  fostering  better  relations  among  the  different 
parties  by  getting  the  leaders’  women  together  in  a  friendly  atmosphere.  One  of 
her  notable  feats  of  diplomacy  was  that  of  bringing  together  the  sisters  of  the 
two  leading  political  antagonists — Miss  Jinnah  and  Mrs.  Pandit,  who  had  not 
spoken  to  each  other  for  several  years.  "We  had  one  or  two  tense  moments  at 
the  onset,  but  the  party,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  a  very  great  success,  and  a  really 
happy  atmosphere  could  be  felt  at  the  end  of  it,”  Lady  Mountbatten  wrote  in 
one  of  her  circular  newsletters  to  her  friends.  The  lions  and  the  lambs  lay  down 
in  her  green  pastures,  too ! 

Despite  the  entirely  non-co-operative  attitude  of  the  Moslem  League,  the 
Mountbattens  and  the  Jinnahs  got  on  remarkably  well  together.  The  four  dined 
alone  the  first  evening  they  met,  and  whenever  politics  did  not  enter  into  the 
picture  they  got  on  happily.  The  Mountbattens  also  saw  a  good  deal  of  Nehru 
and  his  daughter,  Indira,  who  invited  them  to  a  party  at  the  time  of  the  Asian 
Conference.  There  was  a  display  of  Indian  dancing,  and  the  Vicereine  and  her 
daughter,  Pamela,  left  after  a  delightful  evening.  Begum  Liaquat  Ali  Khan 
gave  an  afternoon  party  in  the  Vicereine’s  honour.  There  she  met  all  the 
Moslem  League  ladies,  to  discover  every  one  as  fanatical  and  uncompromising 
on  the  subject  of  Pakistan  as  their  husbands. 

Probably  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  Mountbattens’  progress  during  the 
preliminary  negotiations  was  a  photograph  published  in  nearly  every  country 
in  the  world.  The  first  time  the  Mountbattens  met  Gandhi  they  came  out 
together  to  the  Moghul  Gardens,  where  the  Press  Attache,  Alan  Campbell- 
Johnson,  and  a  battery  of  photographers  were  waiting.  There  must  have  been 
forty  photographers,  and  several  hundred  pictures  were  taken  from  every  con¬ 
ceivable  angle.  Only  one  man,  A.P.A.’s  Max  Defors,  stood  waiting,  taking  no 
pictures  at  all.  Then,  as  the  Mountbattens  turned  to  go  back  into  the  house, 
Gandhi  put  his  hand  on  Lady  Mountbattens  shoulder,  in  the  same  way  as  he 
used  to  lean  on  his  grand-nieces  when  going  to  a  prayer-meeting.  It  was  a 
marvellous  touch,  demonstrating  in  a  gesture  the  new  spirit  that  had  entered 
into  British-Indian  relations,  and  Desfors  got  that  picture.  It  made  a  fortune. 

News  of  Mountbatten’s  appointment  as  Viceroy  had  been  received  with 
some  hostility  by  the  pukka  sahibs,  who  felt  that  he  did  not  know  enough  about 
India  to  be  chosen  for  such  a  tremendous  job,  and  that  Wavell,  in  being  relieved 
before  his  term  expired,  had  been  treated  appallingly.  But  far  from  resenting 
the  Mountbattens,  the  socialite  circles  of  Delhi  and  Simla  looked  forward  to 
the  first  really  gay  season  since  the  war.  They  were  in  for  a  disappointment. 
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Though  the  Mountbattens  did  far  more  than  their  share  of  viceregal  enter¬ 
taining,  Lady  Mountbatten  used  her  pre-eminent  social  position  to  rectify  an 
omission  in  Anglo-Indian  relations  that  was  a  century  overdue. 

.  In  that  precedence-conscious  society  of  military  officers  and  government 
officials,  and  their  wives,  the  Vicereine’s  position  was  undisputed :  she  was  the 
First  Memsahib.  In  India  the  Viceroy  was  pre-eminent:  wherever  he  sat  down 
to  a  meal  in  British  Indian  territory,  he  sat  in  the  place  of  the  host  and  he  alone 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  King  Emperor.  Where  a  woman’s  prestige  emanated 
from  her  husband,  who  then  could  have  been  higher  than  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  was,  constitutionally  speaking  of  course,  the  most  powerful  man  on  earth. 

The  Viceroy  of  India  was,  as  it  were,  both  King  and  Prime  Minister  of 
the  country.  He  took  the  chair  at  his  own  Executive  Council  or  "Cabinet” 
meetings,  whose  decisions  he  could  override,  just  as  he  could  throw  out  any  Act 
or  Bill  passed  by  either  or  both  chambers  of  legislature,  suspending  their  sessions 
or  dissolving  them  at  will.  At  the  same  time  he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being 
immune  from  criticism  in  the  Indian  Legislature  of  his  private,  moral  or  official 
conduct,  and  of  being  beyond  reach  of  all  courts  in  India  that  had  no  legal 
remedy  whatsoever  in  respect  of  such  matters  as  private  debts  and  assault.  He 
had  the  power  of  granting  free  pardons,  of  remitting  death  sentences,  and  of 
granting  Indian  titles  and  honours.  He  was  ex  officio  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Star  of  India  and  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire.  His 
position  in  all  social  and  charitable  functions  was  analogous  to  that  of  the 
King  in  Great  Britain.  His  civil  list  amounted  to  nearly  £250,000  a  year,  of 
which  his  personal  salary  and  expenses  were  £30,000 — a  sum  which  did  not 
fully  meet  the  enormous  expenses  of  this  high  office. 

His  residences  were  in  keeping  with  his  position :  in  the  capital  a  Viceroy’s 
wife  found  herself  mistress  of  an  impressive  red  and  white  sandstone  palace 
possessing  340  rooms,  7 4  lobbies  and  loggias,  l\  miles  of  corridors,  18  stair¬ 
cases,  10  lifts  and  37  fountains.  Intended  to  outdo  the  magnificence  of  the 
princely  palaces,  the  floors  of  Viceroy’s  House  were  covered  lavishly  with  the 
finest  Indian  and  Persian  carpets.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  masterpieces. 
The  furniture  was  built  and  carved  out  of  the  best  Indian  woods — teak,  walnut, 
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rosewood,  ainee,  haldoo,  tool,  sandalwood. 

Brought  up  as  she  was  to  large  domestic  establishments,  the  number  of 
servants  in  her  Indian  home  still  came  to  Lady  Mountbatten  as  something  of 
a  shock:  over  seven  thousand  people  lived  and  worked  on  the  Viceregal 
Estate.  Her  gardens  were  tended  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  gardeners,  assisted 
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by  fifty  boys  who  were  engaged  solely  for  the  purpose  of  scaring  birds. 

She  had  not  one  butler,  but  three,  with  four  abdars  who  did  nothing  but 
serve  drinks,  and  a  khitmatgar  for  each  person  who  sat  down  at  table.  At  big 
dinner  parties  there  would  be  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  twelve  servants  in  the 
dining-room.  In  the  kitchens  were  ten  Mugh  cooks  from  the  Chittagong 
District  of  East  Bengal,  cradle  of  India’s  culinary  artists,  six  bakers  from  the 
Hooghly  District  of  West  Bengal,  twenty-two  massalchis  or  scullery  hands, 
eleven  kitchen  coolies  to  clear  up,  twelve  silver  cleaners,  and  a  chicken  cleaner 
who  handled  the  viceregal  consumption  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  chickens  a  day. 

As  First  Memsahib  social  life  revolved  round  the  Viceroy’s  wife,  and  it 
revolved  in  a  gay  whirl.  The  Delhi  season  began  in  November  with  the 
chrysanthemums,  and  it  petered  out  at  Easter  with  the  arum  lilies.  But  during 
those  six  months  in  northern  India  the  weather  is  as  good  as  it  can  be  almost 
anywhere — the  gardens  ablaze  with  vivid  colour,  the  hedges  and  flowering 
trees  in  bloom,  the  gardens  their  lushest  and  greenest.  Delhi  in  the  days  of  the 
Raj  was  the  venue  of  a  succession  of  balls,  parties,  soirees,  mass  parades,  durbars, 
amateur  theatricals,  hunts  ( jackals,  but  the  same  ritual)  and  bumper  shoots. 
There  was  pig-sticking,  point-to-point  racing,  polo,  tennis.  There  were  "at 
homes  and  races  twice  a  week.  And  for  an  even  gayer  Christmas  society 
followed  Their  Excellencies  to  Calcutta,  where  they  drove  to  the  Races  in  a 
state  landau  with  all  the  Royal  Ascot  trimmings. 

In  April  the  viceregal  entourage  packed  and  journeyed  up  to  Simla,  and 

on  that  day  the  Simla  season  officially  began.  There  were  functions  at  the 

residences  of  the  Governor  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Commander-in-Chief;  dinner 

parties;  dances,  polo  and  races  at  Annandale;  visits  to  the  famous  Simla 

Amateur  Dramatic  Club’s  monthly  production  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  where 

the  Viceroy  and  his  wife  occupied  the  Royal  Box;  viceregal  garden  parties- 

State  balls.  It  was  at  one  of  these  balls  that  Lady  Reading  acquired  overnight 

immortality.  Dancing  with  an  A.D.C.,  she  had  inquired  the  title  of  the  tune 

the  band  was  playing.  She  was  a  little  deaf  and  the  A.D.C.  was  having  to  speak 

up.  But  the  music  stopped  suddenly  and  the  crowded  ballroom  heard  him  telling 

her :  "I  Shall  Remember  Your  Kisses-Your  Excellency-When  You  Have 
Forgotten  My  Name.” 


Th®  ofiklal  duty  of  every  sahib  passing  through  or  arriving  in  Delhi  or 

fn^hlBook  •  ThCer0y  Td  ^  Wife  WCre  "  IeSidenCe  WaS  t0  Wdte  his 

the  TWI  ^  u  WaS  k/Pt 3  r0Om  at  the  SatC  ‘n  the  Care  of  a  member  of 

the  Bodyguard,  who  stood  to  attention  holding  the  ink-pot  while  the  sahib 
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performed  his  own  social  baptism.  "The  Book”  went  to  the  Military  Secretary 

to  the  Viceroy,  who  personally  scrutinized  new  entries.  If  these  were  considered 

suitable  they  were  marked  down  for  invitation  to  the  different  viceregal 
functions.  & 


A  special  staff  handled  the  invitations.  Besides  dispatching  them  and 
noting  the  replies,  they  were  responsible  for  the  headache  of  table  seating  in  the 
strict  order  of  precedence.  Dossiers  were  kept  on  those  likely  to  be  invited  to 
lunch  and  dinner  parties,  their  faux  pas  being  recorded  inexorably.  There  is  a 
terrible  fascination  about  a  dossier  scored  across  with  a  red  line  and  the 
M.S.V.  s  initials  against — "This  man  is  never  again  to  be  invited  to  Viceroy’s 
House.”  One  A.D.C.  went  through  the  dossier  in  the  hope  of  finding  some 
quite  unmentionable  act  to  account  for  the  M.S.V.’s  irrevocable  decision.  The 
offender  was  a  leading  Nagpur  business  man;  his  offence  had  been  to  send  the 
Viceroy  a  telegram  asking  to  be  excused  from  their  lunch  engagement  as  he 
was  detained  in  Bombay  on  an  important  business  deal  and  would  not  be  able 
to  return  to  Delhi  in  time ! 


Within  a  few  days  of  the  Mountbattens’  arrival,  protocol  had  seriously 
gone  by  the  board — against  the  advice  of  the  entire  Viceregal  staff.  But  the 
Mountbattens  felt  that  it  was  not  a  normal  Viceroyalty.  It  was  more  important, 
they  felt,  to  receive  people  who  really  mattered  to  the  future  of  India. 

Needless  to  say,  such  unprecedented  action  caused  a  frightful  flutter  in 
Viceregal  circles.  "I’m  always  being  told  that  such  and  such  were  never  received 
either  because  they  had  never  written  their  names  in  'The  Book,’  or  were  not 
high  enough  in  the  social  or  political  scale,”  Lady  Mountbatten  wrote  to  her 
old  friend,  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Reading,  who  had  been  Lord  Reading’s 
secretary  during  his  term  of  office,  before  his  first  wife  died.  "Certainly  if  we 
had  waited  for  many  persons  to  write  their  names  in  'The  Book’  we  should 
have  waited  in  vain,  as  a  large  proportion  have  been  in  gaol  up  to  a  year 
ago  on  long  terms  of  imprisonment  for  their  nationalist  convictions.” 

Even  Acharya  Kripalani,  the  President  of  Congress,  when  he  sat  next  to 
Lady  Mountbatten  at  a  lunch  in  April,  1947,  told  her  with  great  courteousness 
how  grateful  he  was  for  hospitality  and  for  the  interesting  talk  he  had  had, 
particularly  as  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  put  foot  in  Viceroy’s  House !  And 
that  applied  to  almost  all  the  Indians  she  received. 

Soon  after  arriving  in  India  Lady  Mountbatten  heard  that  no  entertain¬ 
ment  whatsoever  had  been  arranged  for  delegates  and  observers  of  the  Asian 
Conference  which  was  then  taking  place  in  Delhi.  Within  a  few  hours  eight 
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hundred  had  been  invited  to  an  “at  home”  at  Viceroy’s  House— a  fine  sight 
they  were,  too,  in  national  costumes  from  every  part  of  the  continent.  A  number 
of  Indian  guests  at  that  gathering  told  their  hostess  that  it  was  the  first  time 
they  had  set  foot  in  the  grounds,  much  less  Viceroy’s  House  itself;  now  they 
could  regard  it  as  a  little  bit  of  India,  not  purely  a  British  stronghold . 

Where  echelons  of  smart  cars  parked  in  the  forecourt  would  have  once 
waited  for  the  guests  of  a  Viceregal  garden-party,  the  place  now  looked  like 
a  fair  on  these  afternoons,  with  tongas  mustered  from  the  four  corners  of  Delhi, 
their  skinny  nags  munching  in  their  nosebags.  They  had  brought  teachers, 
doctors,  nurses,  social  and  welfare  workers,  students,  scoutmasters  and  guides, 
Congress  wallahs  in  dhotis,  subordinate  officials  and  their  wives. 

"We  met  people  of  every  political  community  and  religious  denomina¬ 
tion,”  Lady  Mountbatten  wrote  to  Lady  Cripps.  “We  tried  to  get  to  know  them 
in  a  human  way,  instead  of  just  summoning  them  to  Viceroy’s  House  for 
business  talks.  I  was  struck  by  the  extraordinary  lack  of  bitterness  I  encountered, 
considering  that  many  of  these  people  had  been  in  prison  or  underground  for 
the  last  few  years.” 

It  was  the  end  of  the  social  tyranny  of  the  Viceregal  invitation.  People 
could  cut  dates  for  good  reasons  and  stay  alive;  and  debarred  persons  wore 
invited  again.  Lady  Mountbatten  also  suggested  re-wording  the  Court  circular, 
so  that  the  Viceroy  and  herself  would,  from  then  on,  “receive”  everybody, 
instead  of  "receiving,”  "seeing”  and  “interviewing”  them  depending  on  their 
social  status.  The  Viceroy  and  Vicereine  also  ceased  to  “honour”  people  with 
invitations  or  their  presence  at  functions :  they  merely  "invited”  or  "attended.” 
In  the  changed  circumstances  in  India,  when  dealing  so  largely  with  Indians, 
this  meant  a  great  deal,  as  they  discovered  from  the  favourable  comments. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  Indians  were  appointed  regular  A.D.C.s — one 
each  from  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force;  they  proved  so  useful,  particularly 
in  the  Mountbattens’  direct  contact  with  the  people,  that  it  seemed  incredible 
to  them  that  Indians  had  never  been  appointed  before. 

The  last  Vicereine  was  also  the  first  woman  in  her  position  to  call  on  an 
Indian  leader  in  his  home :  she  went  to  see  Gandhi,  who  was  then  living  in  his 
colony  of  untouchables.  She  wrote:  “On  5  July  I  went  to  pay  a  call  on 
Mahatma  Gandhi  at  his  residence  in  the  Bhangi  Colony.  This  was  evidently 
considered  quite  a  historic  occasion  and  great  surprise  was  expressed  that  I 
should  be  doing  so.  Mahatma  Gandhi  has,  however,  shown  so  much  courtesy 
in  coming  here  for  many  talks  with  my  husband,  in  spite  of  his  great  age  and 
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so  often  at  great  inconvenience  to  himself,  and  we  have  all  three  become  such 
riends,  that  I  felt  the  least  I  could  do  was  to  pay  him  a  courtesy  call  at  his  own 
ome.  I  spent  a  most  interesting  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  him  sitting  on 
the  floor  of  his  little  room  and  having  a  wide  discussion  on  many  matters.  He 
also  showed  me  his  spinning  activities,  at  which  he  is  most  adept.  After  my 
visit  I  went  right  through  the  Sweepers’  Colony  which  was  established  about 
ten  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  little  house  is  situated.” 

Rajkuman  Amrit  Kaur  stood  by  Gandhi  all  through  the  meeting.  Writing 
of  it  to  me  she  said :  I  was  struck  by  her  charm  and  graciousness  of  manner, 
her  sympathetic  understanding  and  complete  absence  of  arrogance  or  attention 
to  pomp  and  status  which  we  had  learned  to  associate  with  previous  Viceroys 
and  Vicereines.  More  than  anything  else  I  was  struck  by  her  humility  and 
desire  to  understand  our  problems  and  to  lay  her  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
humanitarian  work  that  used  to  fall  to  the  wives  of  the  King’s  Representatives 
under  the  British  regime.” 

A  good  deal  of  the  Mountbattens’  success  in  the  early  stages  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  Vicereine’s  determined  efforts  to  meet  and  put 
themselves  across  to  everybody,  and  to  understand  all  the  different  points  of 
view.  One  business  man,  a  European,  was  getting  rather  hot  under  the  collar 
about  the  Mountbattens  throwing  away  British  prestige  by  their  familiarity 
with  the  Indians,  when  somebody  at  the  club  interrupted:  "Have  you  heard 
their  point  of  view?” 

The  business  man  admitted  he  had  not. 

"Why  don’t  you  ask  Edwina  over  for  cocktails,  old  boy?”  the  other  sug¬ 
gested.  "Send  her  a  chit.  She’ll  come  if  she  can  make  it.” 

The  business  man  did  not  believe  him  for  a  moment,  but  sent  the  chit. 
To  his  and  his  wife’s  intense  surprise  the  Vicereine  replied  accepting. 

The  effect  of  the  cocktail  party  was  that  the  business  man,  his  wife  and  a 
roomful  of  their  guests  were  able  to  meet  the  Vicereine  informally  and  hear 
some  of  the  facts  behind  Britain’s  attitude  towards  India.  For  her  part  the 
people  who  had  run  the  country  for  generations  were  entitled  to  consideration 
even  during  an  all-out  effort  to  woo  the  Indians  into  the  Commonwealth.  By 
meeting  as  many  Europeans  as  she  could  she  knew  she  was  helping  towards  the 
greatest  goodwill  of  the  greatest  possible  number  that  her  husband  had  asked 
for  the  day  he  was  sworn  in. 

Behind  Lord  Mountbatten’s  preliminary  negotiations  with  the  Indian 
leaders  was  a  swinging  pendulum  of  communal  killings  and  reprisals,  to  remind 
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him  constantly  of  their  urgency.  In  April  he  toured  riot  areas  with  his  wife.  At 
Peshawar  they  arrived  to  find  a  crisis  brewing  before  lunch.  The  Redshirts 
(supporters  of  the  Ministerial  Party)  and  the  Greenshirts  (supporters  of  the 
Moslem  League)  were  spoiling  for  a  fight.  The  Redshirts,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Governor,  Sir  Olaf  Caroe,  had  refrained  from  demonstrating  in  the  city, 
but  the  Greenshirts  had  massed  at  Cunningham  Park,  and  about  seventy 
thousand  were  preparing  to  march  on  Government  House  to  place  their 
grievances  before  the  Viceroy.  The  danger  was  that  once  they  got  moving 
nothing  short  of  bullets  could  have  stopped  them  at  the  gates. 

The  alternative,  Mountbatten  decided,  was  to  forestall  the  demonstrators 
by  marching  on  them.  He  set  out  immediately  for  the  park  where  a  number  of 
agitators  were  hard  at  it  whipping  the  crowd  into  a  frenzy  of  communal  hatred. 
Experts  had  seen  the  indications  before.  It  had  everything  of  the  prelude  to 
another  outbreak  of  raping,  burning  and  killing.  Lady  Mountbatten  insisted 
on  accompanying  her  husband  as  there  were  many  women  and  children  in  the 
crowd. 

There  had  already  been  sporadic  outbreaks  of  violence  about  the  city.  A 
bomb  had  been  tossed  over  the  wall  surrounding  Government  House,  the 
windows  being  sniped  at  for  good  measure.  The  Superintendent  of  Police  lost 
no  time  in  telling  the  Mountbattens  they  were  taking  their  lives  in  their  own 
hands. 

A  railway  embankment  overlooked  the  park.  Here  the  Viceroy  gave  the 
order  to  stop,  and  Their  Excellencies  climbed  the  embankment,  standing  up 
against  the  sky,  perfect  targets  for  any  frontier  tribesman  with  an  itch  in  his 
trigger  finger.  Mountbatten  held  up  his  hand.  At  that  time  he  only  knew  a  few 
words  of  Hindustani;  in  any  case,  his  voice  could  not  have  been  heard  above  the 
shouts.  But  the  crowd  saw  him  and  word  that  the  Viceroy  was  there  flashed 
through  the  park. 

"Viceroy  zindabad!” 

The  clamour  seemed  to  settle  momentarily,  the  people  looking  to  see  who 
had  shouted  for  the  Viceroy’s  long  life.  But  somebody  shouted  it  again,  and 
suddenly  the  Greenshirts  were  one  mighty  voice  chanting :  "Viceroy  zindabad! 
Viceroy  zindabad!  Viceroy  zindabad!” 

The  Viceroy’s  wife  had  always  had  the  role  of  a  universal  patroness  of 
welfare  societies,  who  sallied  forth  on  ladylike  expeditions  to  purdah  parties 
saks  of  work  and  girl-guide  rallies.  She  made  appeals  for  good  causes;  she 
attended  Y.W.C.A.  teas  and  Ambulance  parades;  she  planted  trees;  she  cham- 
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pioned  pariah  dogs  or  rickshaw  coolies;  and  she  entered  princely  zenanas  when 

er  husband  was  busy  asserting  Paramountcy  from  the  howdah  or  the  durbar 
throne. 

Lady  Mountbatten  extended  the  role.  Focusing  her  attention  on  every 
aspect  of  the  health  and  social  welfare  problems,  she  lost  no  time  in  marshalling 
to  her  cause  everybody  who  could  possibly  help.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Delhi 
when  the  Residents  were  invited  to  stay  at  Viceroy’s  House  to  discuss  matters 
in  connexion  with  the  States,  Lady  Mountbatten  got  hold  of  the  wives  to  talk 
over  welfare  subjects. 

The  Residents  were  followed  by  the  Governors  and  their  wives,  from 
whom  she  heard  about  health  and  welfare  in  the  eleven  Provinces  of  India.  As 
the  Viceroy  s  wife  Lady  Mountbatten  had  inherited  functions  as  President  and 
Patroness  of  the  different  welfare  institutions,  in  the  way  that  the  Governor’s 
wives  held  analogous  positions  on  the  provincial  bodies  of  the  same  institutions. 
The  point  she  made  with  the  wives  was  that  from  then  on  they  should  now 
stand  down  in  favour  of  Indian  members  of  these  institutions,  to  help  and 
advise  them  in  taking  over  their  responsibilities. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  in  Delhi,  Lady  Mountbatten  as 
patroness  was  asked  to  preside.  Instead  she  insisted  on  Mxs.  John  Matthai,  wife 
of  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Interim  Government,  taking  the  chair.  Mrs. 
Matthai  accepted  and,  in  addressing  the  meeting,  told  them  of  what  she  knew 
were  the  Vicereine’s  reasons.  The  incident  got  Press  headlines. 

But  Lady  Mountbatten’s  most  important  work  of  that  first  phase  of  their 
Indian  mission  was  done  touring,  in  getting  a  detailed  first-hand  picture  of  the 
entire  Indian  scene,  and,  incidentally,  in  reporting  to  her  husband. 

After  their  visit  to  Peshawar  she  stayed  two  days  in  the  Frontier  Province, 
visiting  the  riot  areas.  She  went  regularly  into  the  Provinces.  If  her  destination 
were  just  a  few  hundred  miles  out  she  would  rise  early,  fly  there  and  hope  to 
get  back  for  dinner.  The  first  time  she  went  to  Multan,  in  the  Punjab,  a  heavy 
dust-storm  prevented  her  aircraft  from  landing,  and  she  was  forced  back  to 
Delhi.  However,  she  was  determined  to  get  there,  and  by  starting  out  at  five 
one  morning  she  beat  the  dust  and  made  a  satisfactory  landing. 

Multan  itself  had  a  forty  per  cent  Hindu  community,  and  she  found 
that  during  the  recent  rioting  the  Moslem  police  and  Hindu  troops  had  got  on 
so  well  together  that  they  were  having  a  dinner  to  "cement  relations !  ” 

Visiting  the  riot  areas,  she  was  worried  by  the  lack  of  liaison  that  appeared 
to  exist  between  the  local  authorities  and  the  well-meaning  but  unco-ordinated 
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The  Vicereine  had  a  staunch  friend 
in  the  late  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu, 
who  knew  her  mother.  An  intimate 
close-up  with  Lady  Boucher  (left), 
Padmaja  Naidu,  Pandit  Nehru, 
Mrs.  Naidu  and  Lady  Mounthatten. 


Sweeping  viceregal  precedent  aside, 
the  Mounthattens  used  their  qreat 
resources  oj  entertaining  to  the 
greatest  diplomatic  advantage. 
Mainly  Indians  were  guests:  the 
women  were  not  required  to  curtsy. 


Gandhiji  posing  for  the  World 
Press  with  his  hand  on  the 
Vicereine's  shoulder— a  gesture 
to  demonstrate  his  acceptance  of 
them  personally  and  officially. 
His  wedding  present  for  their 
nephew,  Philip,  and'  Princess 
Elizabeth  was  a  small  lace  cloth 
woven  from  yarn  he  spun  himself 


Fostering  goodwill  on  the 
“home”  front  with  Maniben 
Patel,  daughter  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  Hindu  leader.  Like  most 
of  the  important  Indian 
women  behind  the  scenes, 
Miss  Patel  is  anti-British  and 
very  cynical  about  their  pro¬ 
fessed  intentions — until  she 
meets  Lady  Mountbatten. 


Among  the  Untouchables  in  Mahatma 
Gandhi  s  Bhatigi  Colony  in  Delhi.  Her 
legend  is  beginning  to  grow.  Already  there 
are  some  people  who  touch  their  foreheads 
to  the  Burra  Memsahib's  car  wheels. 


i 


Ihth  an  old  friend,  His  Highness  the 
Maharajah  of  Jaipur,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
social  stick.  The  Indian  Princes  stand  at 
the  cross-roads.  Their  future  is  precarious. 


A  glimpse  of  the  Raj  that  is  fast  slipping  away.  The  symbols  of  power  and  dignity 
precede  Their  Excellencies  on  a  State  visit  to  the  fabulously  rich  and  Jertile  Mysore. 


^■1 


Lady  Mountbatten  stops  to 
look  at  a  child  on  one  of  her 
inspections.  She  is  working 
against  the  clock  to  push  through 
her  New  Deal  for  Nurses. 


organizations  who  were  also  trying  to  help :  more  frequently  these  were  either 
infringing  on  each  other  or  leaving  complete  voids  in  the  services.  The  outcome 
of  her  persistent  recommendations  was  the  setting  up  of  a  Central  Relief 
Organization  which  resulted  in  a  more  satisfactory  pooling  of  resources  and 
effort. 

She  traversed  extremes — from  the  dusty,  scorched  plains  of  the  Punjab 
at  the  height  of  the  summer,  just  before  the  monsoon,  to  jungle  swamps  alive 
with  trillions  of  mosquitoes,  to  lush,  cool  hill  states  of  the  Himalayas.  One  of 
her  visits  was  to  Kalimpong,  to  inspect  the  famous  Dr.  Graham’s  homes  for 
British  and  Anglo-Indian  children.  At  Sikkim  she  dined  with  the  Ruler.  The 
dinner  was  in  the  Chinese  style,  with  thirty-four  courses  laid  before  her, 
including  a  dish  of  slugs  and  snails  that  she  had  to  tackle  gallantly  for  the  sake 
of  diplomacy. 

"We  rose  next  morning  at  five-thirty,”  Miss  Watson,  her  personal 
assistant,  recorded  in  her  diary,  "and  motored  along  the  trade  route  to  Tibet  to 
see  the  sun  rise  over  Kinchinjunga.  After  breakfast  we  visited  a  girls’  school,  a 
hostel  and  an  exhibition  of  Sikkim  dancing. 

"We  were  up  again  at  five  next  morning,  motoring  by  jeep  through  thick 
monsoon  mists  which  completely  obscured  the  view  we  had  come  all  that  way 
to  see.  At  Darjeeling  we  breakfasted,  then  'jeeped’  on  to  Siliguri,  and  flew  from 
there  to  Gaya  for  lunch  with  H.H.  of  Tikari.  Then  straight  back  to  Delhi.” 


In  Delhi  Lord  Mountbatten  was  nearing  the  end  of  the  seventy-three  days 
it  took  him  to  produce  a  formula  for  the  transfer  of  power.  It  was  an  incredible 
feat  of  diplomacy,  something  quite  unparalleled  in  India’s  long  history,  and 
responsible  for  averting  the  bloodbath  and  anarchy  that  would  have  certainly 
followed  our  departure  from  India. 

In  his  Mission  With  Mountbatten,  Alan  Campbell- Johnson  has  recorded 
the  day-to-day  progress  of  the  discussions  which  were  handled  by  the  Viceroy 
with  finesse  and  consummate  artistry.  In  Mountbatten’s  favour  were,  of  course, 
his  personality,  his  obvious  impartiality,  sincerity  and  enthusiasm,  his  fluency  of 
expression  and  a  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  at  issue,  his  record  as  a  war  leader 
and  his  royal  connexions.  But  at  the  same  time  he  attacked  the  problem  with 

of  defeat"7  and  C°nCentrati0n  and  an  °Ptimism  that  considered  no  possibility 

Jinnah  stood  firm  in  his  demands,  making  it  clear  that  the  Moslem  League 
was  determined  on  Pakistan,  and  was  prepared  if  necessary  to  fight  for  that 
oug  ongress  had  been  equally  adamant  about  keeping  a  united  India, 
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Gandhi,  Nehru  and  other  Hindu  leaders  later  agreed  that  if  this  were  not 
possible  without  bloodshed  they  would  accept  partition,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  partition  must  also  ensure  that  no  Hindu-majority  areas  were  left  in 

Pakistan.  That  automatically  meant  the  partitioning  of  the  two  great  Provinces 
of  the  Punjab  and  Bengal. 

Jinnah  was  delighted  when  he  heard  that  Congress  had  provisionally 
accepted  his  terms,  but  when  he  heard  that  this  would  mean  also  cutting  up  the 
Punjab  and  Bengal  he  was  horrified.  He  produced  the  strongest  arguments  why 
these  provinces  should  not  be  partitioned,  pointing  out  that  they  both  possessed 
their  own  national  character  and  that  dividing  them  would  be  disastrous. 

I  agreed,  Lord  Mountbatten  has  recorded.  "But  I  said  how  much  more 
must  I  now  feel  that  the  same  considerations  applied  to  the  partitioning  of  the 
whole  of  India.  He  did  not  like  that  and  started  explaining  why  India  had  to 
be  partitioned,  and  so  we  went  round  and  round  the  mulberry  bush  until 
finally  he  realized  that  either  he  could  have  a  united  India  with  an  unpartitioned 
Punjab  and  Bengal  or  a  divided  India  with  a  partitioned  Punjab  and  Bengal, 
and  he  finally  accepted  the  latter  solution.” 

That  was  in  May,  1947,  seven  months  ahead  of  schedule.  Mountbatten 
had  originally  hoped  to  obtain  agreement  by  the  end  of  1947,  in  time  for 
legislation  to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  early  in  1948  to  enable  the  transfer 
to  take  place  by  the  deadline  of  June,  1948.  But  he  had  not  been  long  in  India 
before  realizing  that  every  week  was  critical,  and  that  if  they  were  going  to 
wait  for  June,  1948,  they  were  going  to  move  far  too  slowly.  Apart  from  the 
rapidly  deteriorating  communal  situation,  the  "Cabinet”  with  which  Mount¬ 
batten  ruled  the  country,  composed  of  Hindus  and  Moslems  in  complete 
disagreement,  was  heading  rapidly  towards  a  breakdown.  His  only  hope  was 
to  act  immediately,  and  flew  to  London  with  his  wife  to  obtain  Government 
approval  of  his  plan. 

The  master-stroke  of  the  Plan  was  that,  apart  from  outlining  the  process 
of  partition,  it  laid  down  the  agreed  constitutional  basis  upon  which  power 
would  be  transferred — to  India  and  Pakistan  as  two  Dominions,  under  the 
Government  of  India  Act  of  1935,  which  provided  for  India  to  be  governed 
either  by  a  Viceroy,  or  under  a  federal  or  a  dominion  system.  Mountbatten  had 
achieved  what  had  never  been  thought  possible — the  desire  of  the  peoples  of 
the  sub-continent,  after  a  century  and  a  half  of  British  rule,  to  continue  their 
sovereign  and  independent  existence  within  the  framework  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 
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All  that  was  required  now  was  the  new  Act  of  Parliament,  but  he  was 
told  that  the  current  session  of  Parliament  had  only  two  months  to  run,  and 
that  it  would  take  at  least  six  or  seven  months  to  get  a  Bill  like  the  India 
Independence  Bill  through  all  the  stages  in  both  Houses. 

This  depressed  him  very  much,  because,  as  he  explained  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  whole  of  his  work  depended  on  speed.  The  country  was  heading 
with  certainty  towards  disaster.  Unless  immediate  measures  were  taken,  what¬ 
ever  faint  hopes  Mountbatten  had  of  achieving  the  leaders’  acceptance  would 
be  lost.  Attlee  replied  gravely  that  he  would  see  what  could  be  done. 

"How  did  you  get  on?”  Lady  Mountbatten  asked  her  husband  as  he 
returned  that  evening  to  Buckingham  Palace,  where  they  were  staying  with 
the  King  and  Queen. 

His  face  was  set  with  anxiety.  "The  prospect  is  not  very  hopeful,”  he  said. 
"But  the  P.M.  has  asked  me  to  meet  him  again  at  eleven  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning  in  the  Cabinet  Room.  There  may  be  just  a  chance,  but  not  if  the 
Opposition  decide  to  resist  the  Bill.” 

When  Lord  Mountbatten  arrived  at  10  Downing  Street  next  morning 
he  was  surprised  to  find  the  Cabinet  Room  crowded,  and  that  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  had  been  working  all  night  to  produce  the  first  draft  of  the  India 
Independence  Bill — within  twelve  hours. 


Later  Attlee  took  Mountbatten  to  see  Churchill  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  to  try  to  convince  them  that  this  was  a  matter  of  national  importance 
above  party  politics.  Mr.  Churchill  gave  his  assurance  that  the  Bill  would  not 
be  impeded  by  the  Opposition,  and  the  great  Act  granting  India’s  independence 
went  through  at  an  "all  time”  record  speed,  under  the  specified  two  months. 
Parliament  had  played  its  part.  Freedom  was  being  handed  to  India  on  a 
plate;  Britain  was  keeping  her  age-old  promise.  But  when  the  time  came  it 
was  only  touch  and  go  that  the  Indians  accepted  independence  at  all.  Jinnah 
hummed  and  hawed.  The  only  indication  of  acceptance  that  Mountbatten,  with 
all  his  ingenuity  and  powers  of  persuasion,  could  wring  from  him  was  a 
reluctant  nod  of  the  head.  And  the  Hindu  leaders,  suspicious  of  Jinnah's  tactics 
had  threatened  to  "call  the  whole  thing  off”  if  the  Moslem  League  did  not 
accept  the  Plan  simultaneously  with  themselves.  Gandhi  was  enigmatical  and. 
until  the  last  moment,  Mountbatten  was  afraid  that  the  promptings  of  the 
Mahatma  s  inner  voice  would  prompt  him  to  sabotage  what  amounted  to  the 
vivisection  of  India.  But  when  Gandhi  arrived  he  indicated  by  scribbling  on 
scraps  of  paper  that  he  was  observing  a  day  of  silence.  It  was  his  great  act  of 
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political  renunciation,  and  the  first  phase  of  the  Mountbattens’  mission  had 
been  achieved. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  3  June  that  the  Viceroy  presented  the  Indian 
leaders  with  his  plans  for  the  transference  of  power.  After  further  argument, 
when  they  had  finally  accepted  and  drawn  back  their  chairs,  thinking  the 
meeting  was  over,  Mountbatten  stopped  them. 

Wait  a  minute,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  throwing  an  impressive-looking 
memorandum  down  on  the  table  before  them,  as  his  Chief  of  Staff,  Lord  Ismay, 
and  his  Principal  Private  Secretary,  Sir  Eric  Mieville,  handed  round  copies  to 
each  of  the  leaders.  It  was  a  memorandum  entitled  The  Administrative  Conse¬ 
quences  of  Partition. 

"Gentlemen,”  Lord  Mountbatten  went  on,  "this  paper  has  been  prepared 
by  my  staff  to  show  exactly  what  will  have  to  be  done  to  bring  Partition  about. 
When  you  have  read  it  I  think  you  will  appreciate  the  size  of  the  task  we  have 
ahead  of  us.  It  took  two  years  to  separate  the  province  of  Sind  from  Bombay 
Presidency.  Burma,  with  no  Indian  ties  at  all,  took  three  years  to  be  separated 
from  India. 

"We,  gentlemen,  are  proposing  to  divide  an  integrated  nation  of  four 
hundred  millions  into  two  distinct  States,  each  with  its  own  economy,  postal 
system,  communications,  administration,  laws  and  defence.  The  magnificent 
Indian  Army  will  have  to  be  cut  into  two.  Assets  will  have  to  be  transferred. 
All  this,  and  a  good  deal  more,  will  have  to  be  done  in  two  and  a  half  months. 
Gentlemen,  we  face  the  greatest  administrative  operation  in  history !  ” 
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Chapter  VIII:  LAST  DAYS  OF  THE  RAJ 


From  the  moment  the  Indian  leaders  accepted  Lord  Mount- 
batten’s  Plan  of  3  June  for  the  transfer  of  power  to  India  and  Pakistan,  every 
man  and  woman  working  to  that  end  seemed  suddenly  to  be  electrified  with 
the  sense  of  urgency  the  situation  demanded. 

Those  who  lived  and  worked  with  the  Mountbattens  through  the  next 
seventy-two  days — staff  officers,  civil  servants,  A.D.C.s,  secretaries,  clerks — 
still  wonder  how  they  possibly  got  through  the  volume  of  work.  Mountbatten 
designed  a  calendar  with  each  date  page  announcing  the  number  of  days  left 
for  the  transfer  of  power.  These  calendars  he  ordered  to  be  kept  in  the  offices 
of  his  staff  to  remind  them  constantly  of  the  job  in  hand.  Staff  officers’  tele¬ 
phones  scarcely  stopped  ringing.  Brigadier  Douglas  Currie,  the  Military 
Secretary  to  the  Viceroy,  told  me  he  barely  had  time  for  a  proper  meal.  During 
the  last  seventeen  months  of  the  thirty  years  he  spent  in  India  he  scarcely  got 
round  to  writing  a  letter  home. 


For  Mountbatten  the  diplomatic  problem  was  by  no  means  solved.  Fie  still 
had  to  rule  with  an  Interim  Government  of  uneasy  components,  capable  of 
sudden  and  violent  fission.  He  had  to  keep  the  peace  and  he  did  it  charac¬ 
teristically.  After  one  of  these  Cabinet  explosions,  when  he  had  called  each 
member  individually  to  order,  Campbell-Johnson  records  how  the  Viceroy  then 
added :  "We  are  not  going  on  with  the  next  item  until  there  is  a  row  of 
smiling  faces  in  front  of  me.”  Everybody  laughed;  the  tension  was  broken. 

The  Viceroy  and  his  wife  worked  to  a  tight  schedule  of  interviews  and 
appointments  prepared  by  their  staffs  and  printed  the  night  before  (H.E.’s 
activities  in  bold  type;  Her  Ex.’s  in  italics),  and  circulated  to  the  multifarious 
functionaries  concerned,  down  to  the  valets  and  maids  who  had  to  get  the 
correct  clothes  ready  for  each  occasion.  An  average  day  for  Their  Excellencies 
covered  sixteen  hours,  with  seven  A.D.C.s  assigned  to  working  with  them  in 
rotation,  on  duty  shifts  that  involved  escorting,  assisting,  advising  and  keeping 
them  posted  of  every  detail  of  the  moment. 
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ere  possible  Their  Excellencies  liked  to  begin  the  day  with  a  ride  with 
amela  out  over  the  greensward  towards  the  Purana  Quila,  and  behind  it  along 
the  sandy  banks  of  the  Jumna,  past  the  delicately  carved  tombs  of  the  Moslem 
conquerors,  to  the  Kutb  Minar.  Mountbatten  liked  to  carry  a  polo  stick,  driving 
a  ball  along,  and  they  would  ride  back  across  New  Delhi’s  expanse  of  Imperial 
turf  to  the  South  Gate  of  Viceroy’s  House,  where  a  turn-out  of  the  guard 

and  the  crack  of  a  perfect  "Present  arms !  ”  would  suddenly  bring  them  back  to 
the  job  ahead. 

Some  mornings  Lady  Mountbatten  preferred  to  walk  in  the  Viceregal 
gardens  with  Mizzen,  her  old  Sealyham,  who  had  come  out  in  Pamela's  care. 
The  historic  day  on  which  the  Mountbattens  had  arrived  in  India,  after  they 
had  met  the  Wavells,  Lady  Mountbatten  was  shown  up  to  her  suite.  She  had 
Mizzen  with  her,  and  told  the  room  bearer  to  bring  the  dog  something  to 
eat.  The  bearer  returned  with  a  plateful  of  fricasseed  breast  of  chicken,  steaming 
and  smelling  absolutely  delicious.  She  had  just  come  from  rationed  Britain 
and  could  not  remember  when  she  had  last  seen  or  smelt  boned  breast  of 
chicken. 

"Put  the  food  in  the  bathroom,”  she  told  the  bearer.  "I’ll  feed  Mizzen 
in  there.”  But  it  wasn’t  Mizzen  who  got  that  dinner.  The  Vicereine  of  India 
bolted  herself  in  and  finished  it  herself! 

Mizzen  was  so  old  they  thought  he  must  surely  die  during  that  epoch 
of  Indian  history  and  be  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  reserved  for  his  noble 
predecessors,  the  Viceregal  dogs  of  India.  But  Mizzen  went  from  strength 
to  strength.  He  had  a  special  attendant  to  brush  his  coat  and  prepare  his  food, 
and  he  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  An  early  morning  walk  with  his  mistress 
in  the  Moghul  garden  was  always  his  greatest  joy.  Those  were  blistering  June 
days,  with  the  temperature  averaging  114  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  a  night 
temperature  for  many  weeks  rarely  dropping  below  95  degrees.  But  before  the 
sun  rose  a  cool  breeze  blew  up  from  the  river,  the  fountain-splashed  air  of  the 
gardens  was  scented  with  verbena,  jasmine  and  the  heady  Lady-of-the-night. 
Lawns  would  be  flooded  and  Mizzen  loved  to  run  across  them,  prancing 
through  a  spray  of  water.  Gardeners  and  groundsmen  salaamed  the  Burra 
Memsahib  as  she  passed,  stopping  perhaps  to  ask  the  Indian  names  of  flowers 
and  their  times  of  planting. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  Viceroy  and  his  family  would  have  been  up 
in  Simla.  But  the  only  break  the  Mountbattens  managed  was  a  week-end  at 
"The  Retreat,”  Mashobra,  a  two-storeyed  wooden  house  ten  miles  past  Simla 
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along  the  caravan  route  to  Tibet  and  within  sight  of  the  perpetual  snow-line 
of  the  Himalayas.  They  fell  in  love  with  it  immediately :  they  could  look  out 
of  the  windows  and  see  the  mule  trains  coming  in,  the  mules  wearing  blue-bead 
necklaces  with  little  copper  bells  clonking  gaily.  A  few  miles  farther  on  a  golf 
course  sloped  up  a  hill  to  a  crest  of  pines.  Here  the  viceroys  of  the  past  used 
to  come  and  traipse  solemnly  from  hole  to  hole,  dogged  by  a  retinue  of  A.D.C.s 
and  plain-clothes  detectives.  The  air  is  pure  and  cool;  the  pines  are  forever 
creaking  and  soughing.  It  was  painful  to  leave  it  for  a  sixteen-hour  working 
day  in  the  sweltering  plains  eight  thousand  feet  below. 

Lady  Mountbatten  did  not  appear  to  mind  the  heat,  but  of  the  humidity 
she  wrote :  "In  Calcutta  where  I  was  last  week,  although  the  temperature  was 
only  eighty-nine  in  the  shade,  the  humidity  was  recorded  at  ninety-three  per 
cent.  This  has  made  active  work,  particularly  in  towns  and  villages,  where 
there  are  often  no  such  things  as  fans,  very  trying  indeed,  and  I  have  frequently 
found  myself  wringing  out  my  hair  two  or  three  times  a  day,  in  fact  one  forgets 
what  it  is  to  be  dry.”  She  would  stand  bareheaded  in  the  blazing  sun,  talking 
to  some  servants  at  a  hospital  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  without  apparently 
noticing  the  discomfort.  It  was  not  unusual  for  her  to  rise  at  4  a.m.,  fly  several 
hundred  miles,  spend  the  day  inspecting  camps,  welfare  centres,  hospitals, 
schools  and  clinics,  then  fly  back  in  time  for  a  big  dinner-party,  and  meet  the 
guests  looking  as  fresh  as  if  she  had  been  all  day  preparing  for  it. 

Before  coming  out  she  had  a  few  flowered  cotton  dresses  made  up  by 

a  Frenchwoman  in  London  she  always  went  to,  and  she  bought  a  few  hats 

for  herself  and  Pamela,  intending  to  get  the  rest  of  their  Indian  wardrobes  in 

India.  But  since  arriving  there  was  not  a  spare  moment  to  shop  or  make 

appointments  with  dressmakers,  and  it  was  left  to  Pamela  to  go  to  Chadni 

Chowk  in  search  of  the  sort  of  things  she  knew  her  mother  liked.  Pamela 

returned  with  a  number  of  dress  lengths,  and  these  were  made  up  to  their  own 

designs  by  Indian  durzees  sitting  cross-legged  before  their  hand-driven  sewing- 
machines.  6 


It  was  not  always  as  simple  as  that  to  dress  the  Vicereine.  For  one  State 
unction  in  New  Delhi  her  husband  particularly  wanted  her  to  wear  a  wreath 
o  go  d  eaves  in  her  hair  instead  of  a  tiara.  Delhi  was  scoured,  but  there  were 
a  so  ute  y  no  go  eaves  to  be  had;  neither  was  there  time  to  send  to  London 
or  Pans,  or  to  have  them  made  by  an  Indian  craftsman.  Then  Lady  Mount- 
battens  maid  had  an  idea.  She  bought  gold  kid  from  a  Chinese  shoemaker 
nd  cut  out  and  stitched  the  leaves  together.  The  effect  was  most  realistic’ 
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Lord  Mountbatten  once  paid  his  wife  the  compliment  of  saying :  "Edwina 
has  never  bothered  much  about  fashions,  but  she  has  always  worn  clothes  that 
suited  her.  For  big  State  occasions  she  favoured  white,  silver  or  ivory  lame 
or  brocade  in  a  very  formal  style,  which  she  wore  sashed  and  starred  with  the 

Crown  of  India.  With  some  of  her  magnificent  jewels  she  certainly  looked  every 
inch  a  Vicereine. 

Every  step  and  movement  of  those  State  ceremonies  were  very  carefully 
timed  and  rehearsed.  A  stickler  for  ceremonial  etiquette,  Mountbatten  planned 
the  movements  himself,  deciding,  for  example,  how  many  paces  each  prospec¬ 
tive  knight  would  advance  and  kneel  to  be  dubbed.  Previously  the  Military 
Secretary  to  the  Viceroy  had  produced  a  special  dubbing  sword,  performing  a 
little  trick  of  reversing  it  so  that  the  hilt  was  slapped  into  the  Viceroy’s  waiting 
hand.  But  Mountbatten  wished  to  use  his  own  sword,  which  he  intended  to 
draw  himself.  As  it  would  have  proved  tedious  to  have  returned  the  sword  to  its 
scabbard  after  each  dubbing,  it  was  eventually  decided  that  Mountbatten  would 
draw  his  sword  the  first  time,  passing  it  to  the  M.S.V.  to  perform  his  reversing 
trick  for  each  successive  knight,  and  finally  sheath  it  himself  after  the  last 
knight  had  been  dubbed. 

Big  State  investitures  took  much  time  and  organization,  but  as  there  was 
not  much  time  in  those  first  five  months  Lord  Mountbatten  held  a  few  private 
investitures  in  his  office.  It  was  at  one  of  these  private  investitures  that  he 
invested  his  wife  with  the  G.B.E.,  a  high  honour  granted  her  by  the  King  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Though  they  were  informal  occasions 
and  the  Viceroy  wore  nothing  more  splendid  than  a  tropical  lounge  suit,  the 
ceremonial  was  always  performed  with  dead  seriousness.  When  Lady  Mount¬ 
batten  received  her  G.B.E.  those  looking  on  were  so  pleased  with  the  award  that 
they  started  clapping. 

When  they  stopped,  he  said :  "Clapping  on  such  an  occasion  is  quite 
irregular.  But  since  you  have  clapped,  I  will  make  a  speech.  That,”  he  added, 
"is  also  irregular.”  And  then  went  on  to  thank  them  for  the  wonderful  work 
they  were  all  doing. 

While  cutting  formality  and  red-tape  to  get  on  with  the  job,  the  Mount- 
battens  wherever  possible  revived  all  the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  peace¬ 
time  Viceregal  entertaining.  The  greatest  social  event  was  the  State  banquet, 
that  incredibly  beautiful  and  symbolic  ritual  of  high  diplomacy  which,  except 
for  certain  slight  modifications,  the  Mountbattens  preserved  intact  from  the 
great  days  of  the  Raj. 
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The  Mountbattens  with  Mohammed  Jintiali  and  his  sister,  Fatima,  in  Karachi,  where  at 
a  public  dinner  they  contend  for  precedence.  The  more  exalted  must  leave  the  room  first, 
hut  tin  mial  ends  with  a  race  for  the  door.  Better  athletes,  the  Mounthattens  win. 


Pandit  Nehru,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  new  Dominion  of  India,  swears  in  the  first 
constitutional  Governor-General.  During  the  ceremony  a  photo  flash-bulb  explodes 
with  the  sound  of  a  bomb.  Well  used  to  bangs,  neither  Mountbatten  flicks  an  eyelid. 


The  greatest  crowds  Delhi  has  ever  seen  throng  the  square  below  the  Secretariat  on 
Independence  Day.  The  drive  to  the  Council  Chamber  takes  half  an  hour.  Above  the 
cheering  come  shouts  of  “ Pandit  Mountbatten  hi  jail”  and  “ Lady  Mountbatten  hi  jail” 
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Early  next  day  Nehru  gives  his  first  address  as 
Prime  Minister  from  the  Red  Fort  in  old  Delhi 
to  a  crowd  of  over  eight  hundred  thousand. 


On  these  occasions  the  guests  were  asked  to  arrive  about  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meal.  They  were  shown  up  to  the  Ballroom,  where 
each  was  given  a  copy  of  the  seating  plan,  while  two  A.D.C.s  rushed  round 
trying  to  memorize  their  names.  With  over  a  hundred  present  this  took  some 
doing,  particularly  when  some  of  them  had  polysyllabic  South  Indian  names 
and  there  might  be  no  means  of  identifying  them  when  they  first  arrived. 

The  names  memorized  and  linked  with  the  faces,  the  next  feat  involved 
shepherding  this  crowd  of  distinguished  individualists  into  a  semicircle,  husbands 
and  wives  together,  and  keeping  them  in  that  order,  especially  if  the  abdars  had 
been  circulating  the  chota  pegs  a  little  too  conscientiously. 

From  this  semicircle  of  distinguished  guests  the  exalted  had  to  be  picked 
out — always  a  delicate  and  critical  task,  with  some  of  the  Princes  steeped  in 
more  jealousy  and  intrigue  over  the  attainment  of  this  honour  than  any  other 
of  their  fabulous  pursuits.  A.D.C.s  had  constantly  to  watch  for  attempted  "fast 
ones.”  The  rule  had  once  reserved  it  for  Princes  with  a  seventeen-gun  salute 
and  over,  until  a  thirteen-gunner  once  slipped  into  the  procession  being  led  into 
an  ante-chamber  for  the  advance  presentation  of  the  Viceregal  couple.  There¬ 
after  all  thirteen-gunners  had  to  be  stepped-up  into  the  stratosphere ! 

After  meeting  these  the  Viceroy  and  Vicereine  led  the  way  into  the  Ball¬ 
room,  where  the  remaining  guests  were  presented  by  two  A.D.C.s  repeating 
their  names  separately  to  "H.E.”  and  "Her  Ex.”  This  prelude  was  always  very 
carefully  synchronized  to  finish  within  a  couple  of  minutes  of  the  time  fixed 
for  dinner. 

As  soon  as  the  last  name  had  been  announced  and  the  guest’s  hand 
shaken,  the  Viceroy  and  his  wife  walked  to  the  south  door  of  the  Ballroom, 
and  through  the  main  loggia,  followed  by  the  guests  in  pairs.  The  band  struck 
UP  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England  as  they  entered  the  immense,  wine- 
carpeted  room,  with  its  single  table  decked  with  roses  and  carnations,  silver 
and  crystal  set  for  one  hundred  and  eight  places,  and  snow-white  damask 
napkins  folded  into  lotus  shapes  before  each  guest’s  name.  At  the  far  end  of 
the  room  was  the  famous  array  of  Viceregal  gold  plate,  gleaming  with  the 
brightness  of  the  huge  clusters  of  chandeliers.  Lining  the  walls  were  the 
immobile  giants  of  the  Viceroy’s  Bodyguard,  their  lances  to  attention,  their 
black  beards  parted  and  swept  up  from  the  chin,  and  behind  every  chair  stood  a 
khitmatgar  in  scarlet,  white  and  gold. 

Separating  as  they  entered,  the  Viceroy  and  Vicereine  went  to  their  places 
facing  one  another  at  the  centre  of  the  table.  The  remaining  one  hundred  and 
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Six  filed  to  their  seats,  the  abdars  began  operations  with  the  decanters  and 
champagne  and  the  banquet  began. 

They  ate  off  silver  plate,  with  soft  music  in  the  background  to  aid  digestion 
and  cover  any  lulls  in  the  conversation.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal  there 
were  the  toasts,  the  toast  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  being  proposed  by  His 
Excellency.  And  there  were  speeches  and  refined,  formal  clapping. 

Based  on  the  Buckingham  Palace  procedure,  it  had  been  customary  for 
the  Viceroy  to  catch  his  wife’s  eye,  for  her  to  rise  as  her  chair  was  whipped 
away  from  behind  her,  to  walk  to  the  door,  and,  before  leaving,  to  curtsey  to 
her  husband,  who  nodded  acknowledgement.  She  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  women,  rising  in  pairs  from  the  left  of  the  table,  curtseying 
together  at  the  door  and  filing  out,  while  the  two  empty  seats  on  either  side 
of  the  Viceroy  were  quickly  filled  by  the  two  principal  men  guests,  rushed  up 
by  an  A.D.C.  to  keep  H.E.  company  for  the  ten  minutes  he  took  to  smoke  his 
cigar. 

The  Mountbattens  altered  that  procedure.  Indian  women  are  unaccustomed 
to  curtseying,  and,  since  for  the  first  time  Indian  women  were  coming  in 
numbers  to  Viceregal  parties,  Lady  Mountbatten  particularly  was  anxious  that 
they  should  not  be  required  to  curtsey.  She  remembered  as  a  young  girl  in  Delhi 
the  terrifying  ordeal  of  rising  in  solitary  state,  walking  backwards  down  the 
long  room  to  the  door,  and  then  curtseying  to  Lord  Reading  still  at  the  table. 
So  the  last  Viceroy  and  Vicereine  very  sensibly  rose  together  after  the  last  speech 
at  their  banquets,  and  filed  out  with  all  their  guests  following  in  pairs  from 
the  left  of  the  table. 

The  scene  shifted  to  the  Long  Drawing-room  for  the  final  phase  of  the 
evening,  when  Their  Excellencies  sat  on  separate  sofas,  with  the  guests  brought 
up  in  relays  by  shepherding  A.D.C.s,  until  everybody  had  had  a  few  minutes 
with  the  host  and  hostess.  Their  Excellencies  then  withdrew  and  the  guests 
departed;  a  few  staying  on  at  the  request  of  the  staff  for  a  less  formal  "sigh  of 
relief”  party  in  one  of  the  private  sitting-rooms. 

The  form  for  lunch  parties  varied  with  the  number  and  sort  of  guests, 
the  dining-room  chosen  and  the  occasion.  In  diplomatic  entertaining  it  is 
essential  to  vary  the  pitch,  and  Lady  Mountbatten,  with  her  instinctive  flair  for 
producing  exactly  the  right  party,  could  be  depended  upon  to  make  them  a 
success.  Both  she  and  her  husband  set  great  store  by  personal  contact,  and,  as 
they  had  come  seeking  goodwill,  all  the  resources  for  entertaining  at  Viceroy’s 
House  were  put  to  that  purpose.  What  they  accomplished  during  their  brief 
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year  and  a  half  in  India  is  certainly  a  record,  even  for  a  complete  Viceregal  term 
— 8,313  guests  to  dinner;  7,605  to  lunch;  25,287  to  teas  and  garden  parties. 
The  cost  of  entertaining  these  41,205  guests  substantially  exceeded  the  enter¬ 
tainment  allowance  and  was  met  from  their  own  pocket. 

There  were  four  memorable  banquets  before  Partition — on  the  24th  of 
June,  on  the  occasion  of  Field-Marshal  Montgomery’s  brief  visit  to  Delhi  and 
to  celebrate  Mountbatten’s  forty-seventh  birthday  on  the  25  th;  on  the  4th  of 
July  for  the  Americans;  on  the  14th  of  July  for  the  French;  and  on  the  18th 
of  July  when  the  Mountbattens  celebrated  their  Silver  Wedding.  In  the 
morning  Mountbatten  held  an  Investiture  in  the  Durbar  Hall,  which  was  the 
last  Imperial  Investiture  ever  to  be  held.  At  the  banquet  that  night  the  guests 
included  most  of  the  Indian  leaders  of  the  Congress  Party  and  Moslem  League; 
even  Sardar  Vallabhbhi  Patel  and  his  daughter,  Maniben,  who  never  went  out 
in  the  evening  but  who  made  a  particular  exception  to  be  with  the  Mount- 
battens  on  that  occasion.  The  Senior  Ruling  Princes,  Ambassadors,  High  Com¬ 
missioners  and  others  all  attended.  Thousands  of  good  wishes  and  expressions 
of  friendship  came  in  on  that  anniversary  from  Indians  of  all  denominations 
and  walks  of  life :  the  first  was  from  Gandhi,  very  early  in  the  morning,  in  his 
spidery  handwriting.  It  read : 

'Dear  Sister, 

"So  you  are  celebrating  the  silver  jubilee  of  your  wedding  amid  a 
shower  of  congratulations  and  good  wishes.  Let  me  add  mine  to  them. 
I  hope  that  your  joint  career  here  will  blossom  into  citizenship  of  the 
world.  I  hope  your  daughter  is  fully  recovered. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"M.  K.  Gandhi." 

Twenty-five  years  before,  when  Dickie  and  Edwina  had  become  engaged 
in  Old  Delhi,  the  Mahatma  was  a  rebel  in  gaol.  The  reference  to  Pamela  had 
been  on  account  of  a  recent  fall  when  riding. 

One  function  Lord  and  Lady  Mountbatten  did  not  revive  was  the  State 
Ball;  they  still  had  recollections  of  the  stiff,  formal  affair  in  the  days  of  their 
courtship  in  India,  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  annoyed  Lady  Reading  by  not 
treating  with  appropriate  seriousness  the  unsmiling  ritual  of  a  State"  Lancers 
The  Mountbattens  never  had  a  taste  for  the  Lancers,  and  a  State  Ball  would 
have  involved  inviting,  for  purely  diplomatic  reasons,  people  who  would  have 
come  because  it  was  their  duty  rather  than  to  enjoy  themselves. 
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erng  younger  than  the  usual  run  of  Viceroys  and  Vicereines,  and  fond 
o  dancing  the  Mountbattens  preferred  to  have  a  few  private  dances  on  special 
occasions  like  Pamela's  birthday.  These  were  held  at  the  swimming  pool,  with 

!/.!?“heS  and  trees  8arlanded  with  fairy  lights,  and  the  Viceroy’s  Band  playing 
Noel  Coward  to  complete  the  enchantment.  They  were  always  a  success. 

The  only  people  who  could  have  returned  the  Viceroy’s  hospitality  were 
the  rulers  of  the  Indian  States,  but  during  his  brief  term  of  Viceroyalty,  Mount- 
batten  was  never  able  to  get  round  to  visiting  any  except  the  Maharajah  of 
Kashmir,  whom  he  wished  to  persuade  to  join  either  with  Pakistan  or  India  on 
the  day  of  the  transfer  of  power.  As  it  happened,  Mountbatten  had  far  more 
serious  business  with  the  Princes. 

Power  was  being  handed  over  and  their  future  was  presenting  a  major 
problem.  The  India  of  the  Princes  covered  two-fifths  of  the  area  of  the  sub¬ 
continent  with  a  quarter  of  the  population.  Within  their  own  borders  Their 
Highnesses  wielded  absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  their  subjects,  making 
and  enforcing  their  own  civil  and  criminal  laws,  directing  their  own  administra¬ 
tion,  levying  their  own  taxes  and  customs,  frequently  minting  their  own 
currency  and  issuing  their  own  stamps.  The  set-up  varied.  While  most  Princes 
were  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  some  were  disinterested  and  a 
few  were  nothing  better  than  iniquitous  despots.  But  the  Paramount  Power 
never  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  State,  except  in  cases  of  its  finances 
being  so  flagrantly  squandered  and  the  subjects  being  treated  so  atrociously  that 
a  possible  disturbance  might  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

There  were  565  separate  native  States  in  India,  varying  from  great  and 
powerful  States  like  Hyderabad  and  Mysore,  covering  vast  areas  of  Central  and 
Southern  India,  and  possessing  actual  treaties  with  Britain,  to  "jungly”  little 
estates  whose  lord  had  a  few  thousand  acres  and  some  sort  of  a  title  and 
recognition  of  his  status.  By  far  the  greatest  number  had  concessions  of  authority 
coupled  with  conditions  proceeding  from  the  Paramount  Power.  But  on 
15  August  all  were  to  become  sovereign,  independent  States,  with  the  right 
to  join  with  other  parts  of  India  or  not. 

It  had  been  proposed  that  the  States  should  come  in  with  the  rest  of 
the  country  on  three  central  subjects — defence,  external  affairs  and  communica¬ 
tions.  But  the  Indian  leaders  had  always  said  that  the  States  would  have  to 
come  in  completely  or  not  at  all.  The  rulers  had  been  threatened,  and  now  they 
were  dithering  and  intriguing,  falling  out  and  forming  alliances.  Some  were 
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even  building  up  their  armed  forces.  Clearly  here  was  a  potential  cause  of 
trouble,  and  Lord  Mountbatten  decided  to  handle  the  problem  himself  right 
away. 

On  25  July  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes.  They  attended 
in  force,  crowding  into  the  semicircular  tiers  of  seats  and  listening  attentively 
while  Mountbatten,  in  white  naval  uniform  with  all  his  orders  and  decorations, 
spoke  for  half  an  hour  without  a  note.  Theoretically,  he  said,  they  were  free 
to  join  either  India  or  Pakistan  or  to  remain  independent.  But  whether  they 
liked  it  or  not,  they  had  serious  obligations  to  the  subjects  over  whom  they 
ruled.  His  best  advice  was  that  they  should  join  one  dominion  or  the  other 
as  soon  as  possible,  realizing  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  under  certain 
geographical  compulsions,  and  that  a  State  in  the  heart  of  India  could  not  very 
well  join  with  Pakistan,  and  vice  versa.  One  thing  they  could  not  escape  was 
their  place  on  the  map. 

What  happened  in  the  next  ten  days,  some  believe,  is  a  miracle.  After 
vacillating  for  years,  the  Princes  suddenly  made  up  their  minds :  five  hundred 
and  fifty  joined  India,  and  all  but  three  of  the  remainder  went  in  with  Pakistan. 
The  three  were  Hyderabad,  Kashmir  and  Junagadh.  To  judge  from  the  trouble 
they  caused  subsequently,  it  is  a  good  thing  Mountbatten’s  miracle  occurred. 

But  Lady  Mountbatten  had  equally  urgent  matters  on  her  hands.  She  was 
working  against  the  clock  to  get  her  New  Deal  for  Nurses  through  before 
Partition.  The  conclusion  she  had  drawn  from  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country  s  health  was  that  there  could  be  no  steps  forward  without  more  nurses  : 
with  fewer  State  Registered  Nurses  in  a  country  of  four  hundred  millions  than 
there  are  in  Greater  London,  the  need  was  desperate.  The  fact  that  the 
profession  was  looked  on  as  a  low  and  menial  one,  coupled  with  illiteracy 
(ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  population),  purdah  restraints,  bad  pay  (£7  4s.  a 
month  for  a  State  Registered  Nurse),  and  bad  conditions,  had  brought  nursing 
in  India  to  a  point  when  the  authorities  were  finding  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  literate  recruits  at  all. 


The  newly  formed  College  of  Nursing  in  Delhi  had  started  giving  an 
Honours  Degree  in  Nursing,  but  Lady  Mountbatten  was  convinced  that  salaries 
urgently  needed  increasing  and  a  much  higher  standard  of  accommodation 
had  to  be  assured  before  the  nurses’  status  could  be  improved  at  all. 

An  attempt  had  already  been  made  to  establish  an  Indian  Nursing  Council 
to  ^sure  a  uniform  co-ordinating  and  representative  body  on  all  nursing 
atters.  The  Bill  was  initiated  in  1943,  but  regularly  by-passed.  Had  it  not 
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been  approved  before  Partition,  with  the  stacks  of  legislation  lying  before  both 

governments,  it  would  probably  have  taken  several  years  to  bring  the  Council 
into  being. 

Lady  Mountbatten  took  the  matter  up  with  her  husband,  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  already  split  into  the  future  governments  of  India  and  Pakistan.  He 
took  it  up  with  the  future  Indian  Prime  Minister,  Pandit  Nehru,  and  the  future 
Pakistan  Prime  Minister,  the  late  Liaquat  Ali  Khan.  The  Mountbattens  fought 
hard  and  it  was  touch  and  go.  But  the  Nursing  Council  Bill  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Cabinets  of  India  and  Pakistan — just  a  week  before  the  transfer  of  power. 

With  only  a  few  days  of  British  Raj  left  in  India,  and  everybody  working 
frantically  to  get  the  job  finished  in  time,  the  future  of  the  country  was  menaced 
by  perhaps  its  most  desperate  problem  of  all — the  problem  of  the  Sikhs.  The 
Sikhs  were  bitter  about  their  lot,  and  seemed  determined  to  make  trouble;  when 
Lady  Mountbatten  met  their  leader,  Tara  Singh,  he  sat  with  his  sword  across 
his  knees.  Only  another  miracle  could  have  saved  them  from  disaster,  but 
unfortunately  that  miracle  was  not  forthcoming. 

The  Sikhs  are  a  religious  sect  who  live  mainly  in  the  Punjab,  distinguished 
by  their  beards,  uncut  hair  and  the  name  Singh  (Lion).  They  are  also  permitted 
by  law  to  carry  a  sword,  as  a  religious  symbol.  Numbering  just  under  six 
millions,  they  are  concentrated  in  and  around  Lahore  and  Amritsar,  their  holy 
city  in  East  Punjab.  An  intractable  and  warlike  community,  they  have  been 
traditional  enemies  of  the  Moslems  since  Guru  Nanak,  their  founder,  preached 
a  simple  Hinduism  without  idolatry  or  caste,  and  his  followers  were  persecuted 
by  the  Moghul  conquerors  of  the  country  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  By 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Sikhs  had  evolved  into  a  powerful 
military  confederacy,  when  they  thought  of  challenging  British  supremacy. 
They  were  twice  defeated  decisively,  losing  the  Punjab  to  their  victors  and  the 
Koh-i-noor  diamond  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Before  Mountbatten  took  over,  the  Sikhs  had  decided  they  did  not  want  to 
be  transferred  under  Moslem  rule,  and  asked  the  Congress  Party  to  put  up 
a  resolution  that  the  Punjab  ♦  should  be  partitioned  into  Moslem  and  non- 
Moslem  majority  areas.  Wavell  naturally  accepted  it,  but  later,  when  the  time 
came  to  draw  the  boundary  line  between  India  and  Pakistan,  Mountbatten 
discovered  that  the  Sikh  community  in  the  Punjab  had  bisected  itself  into  two 
nearly  equal  halves,  leaving  many  shrines  and  holy  places  in  Pakistan.  It  was 
too  late  then  for  anything  to  be  done,  except  ensure  that  the  Sikhs  had  a 
representative  on  the  Boundary  Commission. 
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Mountbatten  was  also  successful  in  obtaining  from  the  Partition  Council 
solemn  guarantees  of  the  civil  rights  for  minorities,  with  a  pledge  by  all  parties 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Boundary  Commission  whatever  form  it  might 
take.  As  a  precautionary  measure  he  formed  the  Punjab  Boundary  Force  of 
fifty-five  thousand  officers  and  men,  under  Major-General  "Pete”  Rees.  It  was 
the  largest  military  force  ever  to  be  deployed  in  one  area  of  a  country  for 
maintenance  of  law  and  order,  but  when  the  people  rose  up  against  their  leaders’ 
acceptance  of  Partition,  when  burning  and  slaughter  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  some  eleven  million  people  were  suddenly  moving  in  the  greatest  mass 
migration  in  history,  the  Punjab  Boundary  Force  might  well  have  been  a  troop 
of  scouts. 

The  last  week  of  British  rule  in  India  was  about  the  most  hectic  and 
exhausting  for  the  Mountbattens  as  any  they  had  lived  through  since  their 
Mission  began.  On  13  August  they  flew  to  Karachi  to  bid  God-speed  and  fare¬ 
well  to  Pakistan,  and  were  surprised  to  find  the  route  from  the  airport  into  the 
town  pretty  thickly  lined  with  cheering  crowds.  But  on  arriving  at  Government 
House  they  learned  that  a  plot  had  been  unearthed  to  throw  a  bomb  at  Jinnah 
in  the  State  Procession  in  which  they  were  all  taking  part  the  next  day.  Heated 
discussions  were  going  on  about  whether  the  drive  should  be  cancelled  or  the 
route  altered,  but  both  Mountbatten  and  Jinnah  were  adamant  that  the  plans 
should  go  forward  as  originally  conceived. 


That  night  they  attended  a  State  Banquet  for  sixty.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  there  should  be  two  toasts,  no  speeches,  but  when  the  moment  came 
Mountbatten  was  horrified  to  find  Jinnah  rising  to  deliver  a  lengthy  oration 
from  a  number  of  closely  typed  sheets.  And,  after  that,  Jinnah  proposed  the 
health  of  the  King.  Mountbattens  reply  had  to  be  impromptu,  but  as  it  turned 
out  he  made  an  excellent  speech,  and  ended  by  proposing  the  health  of  Pakistan. 
Jinnah,  however,  had  one  more  surprise.  It  was  the  Mountbattens’  prerogative 
to  rise  first,  as  Mountbatten  was  still  Viceroy,  but  the  Jinnahs  raced  them  to  it, 
and  the  four  of  them  walked  out  of  the  room  together !  The  banquet  was 
followed  by  a  reception  at  which  Mr.  and  Miss  Jinnah  and  the  Mountbattens 
shook  hands  with  fifteen  hundred  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Pakistan. 

The  following  day  Mountbatten  had  to  address  the  Pakistan  Constituent 
ssembly  to  which  they  had  to  drive  in  state,  but  at  the  Assembly  Jinnah 

T  7  h'S  mten'10n  of  takln§  the  Principal  seat  for  himself,  being,  as  he  said, 
he  Assembly  s  President.  On  this  point  Mountbatten  put  his  foot  down 

refusing  to  give  up  his  rights  as  Viceroy  and  the  King’s  representative,  and 
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J  nnah  eventually  had  to  gtve  way.  The  State  Procession  following  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  function  was  the  one  for  which  the  bomb  had  been  planned. 

T  Pj£n  W?re  USed’  Jmnah  and  Mountbatten  leading,  with  Miss  Jinnah  and 
ady  Mountbatten  next,  and,  immediately  behind  them,  Pamela  with  the 
rime  Minister  s  wife,  Begum  Liaquat  Ali  Khan. 

Enthusiastic  crowds  jammed  the  route,  kept  back  by  large  numbers  of 
military  and  police,  but  there  were  no  untoward  incidents,  and  Jinnah  was 
obviously  most  relieved  when  they  got  safely  back  to  Government  House.  The 
Mountbattens  were  thankful  that  no  harm  had  come  to  him;  it  would  have 
been  a  sad  send-olf  for  Pakistan.  But  they  were  touched  by  the  welcome  they 
had  received  from  the  people  of  Karachi.  Even  the  Jinnahs,  when  they  said 
goodbye,  showed  a  surprising  degree  of  emotion  for  two  people  so  reserved 
and  undemonstrative. 

The  Mountbattens  returned  to  Delhi  that  afternoon  with  about  six  hours 
of  the  British  Raj  left  to  India.  That  night  they  dined  alone,  and  later,  as  Lady 
Mountbatten  recorded  in  her  diary,  they  got  down  to  hard  work.  Their  lounge- 
offices  adjoined,  and,  while  her  husband  wound  up  an  accumulation  of  paper 
work  in  his  "In”  tray,  she  got  down  to  arrears  that  had  been  piling  up  for  her. 

They  were  hard  at  work  when  the  hour  struck  and  a  tremendous  epoch 
in  Indian  history  ended.  As  she  looked  at  the  time  she  suddenly  felt  that  they 
had  shrunk :  a  minute  before  he  had  possessed  almost  terrifying  power  over 
a  fifth  of  the  earth’s  population;  now  he  was  out  of  a  job;  his  signature  on  a 
document  of  State  had  no  more  value  than  that  of  one  of  their  Mugh  cooks. 

About  twenty  minutes  later  the  President  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad,  and  the  Prime  Minister,  Pandit  Nehru,  arrived  to  tell 
Lord  Mountbatten  that  at  the  midnight  session  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
they  had  taken  over  power,  and  had  endorsed  the  request  of  the  leaders  that  he 
should  become  the  first  Governor-General.  Waiting  for  them  in  her  office,  Lady 
Mountbatten  could  hardly  restrain  her  emotion.  They  had,  of  course,  known 
about  the  proposed  appointment;  indeed,  it  had  originally  been  suggested  that 
Mountbatten  should  become  joint  Governor-General  of  both  Dominions,  but 
Mr.  Jinnah  had  stepped  in  at  the  last  moment  to  claim  that  office  for  himself. 

The  arrival  of  the  Indian  leaders  was  no  more  than  a  courteous  formality,  but 

♦ 

in  that  gesture  they  expressed  their  gratitude  for  what  Mountbatten  had  done 
for  India,  their  confidence  in  him  and  belief  that  he  was  still  indispensable. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  now  that  his  Mission  had  been  a  success.  But  if 
Mountbatten  was  the  leaders’  choice,  the  people  had  yet  to  approve. 
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That  day,  15  August,  1947,  Edwina  Mountbatten  remembers  as  the  most 
remarkable  and  inspiring  of  their  lives.  At  eight-thirty  in  the  morning  another 
trumpet  fanfare  in  the  dome  of  the  Durbar  Hall  of  Government  House  (the 
old  Viceroy’s  House)  stridently  heralded  the  entrance  in  state  of  the  first 
Governor-General  of  the  Dominion  of  India  and  his  wife,  the  newly  created 
Earl  and  Countess  Mountbatten  of  Burma.  As  they  sat  on  their  thrones,  under 
bright  floodlights  picking  out  every  detail  of  their  dress  and  features,  exposing 
almost  their  very  thoughts  and  emotions,  a  cameraman’s  flash-bulb  exploded 
like  a  grenade.  Neither  of  the  Mountbattens  was  seen  to  flick  an  eyelid.  The 
oaths  were  administered,  and  they  left  the  hall  with  another  blaring  fanfare 
reverberating  from  the  dome  above  them. 

The  official  guests  at  the  Swearing-in  Ceremony — the  new  Cabinet 
Ministers,  the  Princes  and  Ambassadors — then  drove  in  procession  from 
Government  House  to  the  Council  Chamber.  Behind  them  came  the  Mount- 
battens  in  their  State  landau,  escorted  by  the  Governor-General’s  Bodyguard. 
The  route  was  only  half  a  mile,  down  between  the  two  blocks  of  the  Secretariat 
and  round  to  the  left,  but  it  took  half  an  hour.  The  crowds  cramming  the  vast 
square  below  the  Secretariat  were  the  greatest  that  the  eighth  city  of  Delhi  had 
ever  seen.  People  swarmed  on  the  trees  like  locusts.  They  sat  on  the  marble 
shoulders  of  the  past  viceroys.  They  were  like  froth  on  the  flat  roof-tops. 
Pressing  in  upon  the  cordoned  route  of  the  procession,  they  finally  pinched 
together  the  two  khaki  lines  of  police  so  that  the  landau  had  to  stop  and  the 
people  began  touching  their  heads  to  its  very  wheels. 

It  was  their  sheer  joy  at  their  newly  won  independence,”  Lady  Mount¬ 
batten  wrote  of  it  later  to  her  friends.  "It  was  their  great  enthusiasm  and  loyalty 
to  their  leaders.  But  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was  also  a  demonstration 
of  their  warm-hearted  friendliness  to  us  personally.  This  was  something  which 
we  had  never  for  a  moment  anticipated,  certainly  not  on  such  a  vast  scale,  and 
we  felt  overwhelmed  and  deeply  touched.” 

Fortunately,  at  the  Council  Chamber  it  had  been  arranged  that  there 
should  be  two  Guards  of  Honour,  the  Royal  Indian  Navy  and  the  Royal  Indian 
Air  Force,  a  hundred  men  each.  These  joined  with  the  police,  and  were  just  able 
to  get  the  crowd  back  sufficiently  for  the  Mountbattens  to  step  out  of  the 
carriage  instead  of  being  lifted  out  of  it  bodily. 

The  ceremony  in  the  Council  Chamber  was  extremely  dignified  and  the 
Governor-General’s  speech  well  received.  The  President,  Dr.  Prasad,  spoke  with 
great  dignity,  power  and  emotion.  Two  more  Guards  of  Honour  were  standing 
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by  for  the  departure  ceremony,  and  Mountbatten  gave  orders  that  they,  with 
the  other  two,  were  to  pile  arms  inside  the  Council  Chamber  and  then  try  to 
o  d  back  the  crowd.  This  the  four  hundred  men  could  not  do,  so  Nehru  went 
up  on  to  a  little  balcony  and  waved  to  the  masses  below  to  make  way.  They 
responded  almost  immediately,  enough  for  the  door  of  the  Chamber  to  be 
opened,  and  the  Mountbattens,  surrounded  by  their  staff,  to  fight  their  way  to 
the  landau.  The  drive  back  took  another  half  an  hour,  particularly  as  they  had 
to  avoid  running  down  people  pressed  almost  under  the  wheels  by  the 
numbers  behind  them — the  horses  were  wonderful  and  handled  brilliantly 
by- the  postilions  and  Bodyguard.  Out  of  the  terrific  shouting  and  the  usual 
cries  of:  " Jai  Hind!”  "Mahatma  Gandhi  ki  jai!”  and  "Pandit  Nehru  ki 
jai!”  the  occupants  of  the  landau  heard  quite  a  good  deal  of:  "Pandit 
Mountbatten  ki  jai!”  and  even:  "Lady  Mountbatten  ki  jai!” 

After  lunch  they  decided  to  pay  an  impromptu  visit  to  the  Children’s  Fete 
being  held  at  the  Roshanara  Park  in  Old  Delhi.  They  joined  in  the  side-shows, 
with  thousands  of  children  gathered  round,  yelling  and  cheering  and  trying  to 
shake  their  hands.  We  felt  it  would  be  nice  to  get  away  from  the  official 
functions  on  that  historic  day,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  and  to  join  in  some 
informal  celebration  with  the  ordinary  people,  especially  the  children  of  Delhi,” 
Lady  Mountbatten  said  later. 

But  the  greatest  event  of  the  day  was  yet  to  come — at  six  o’clock  they  were 
to  drive  to  Princes  Park  for  the  salutation  of  the  new  Dominion  flag.  The 
arrangements  included  a  parade  of  units  of  the  three  Services,  and  pages  of 
orders  had  been  issued,  the  proceedings  rehearsed  for  days,  and  a  platform 
erected  and  decorated  with  special  seats  allotted  to  distinguished  guests.  The 
venue  had  been  planned  to  accommodate  about  thirty  thousand  spectators;  half 
a  million  turned  up. 

The  Mountbattens  again  did  the  drive  in  the  open  landau.  They  started 
in  magnificent  procession  led  by  their  horsed  Bodyguard,  lances  up  and 
pennons  flying,  but  the  crowds  thronging  the  processional  route  gave  them  an 
even  greater  reception  than  they  had  received  in  the  morning,  and,  but  for  the 
Bodyguard,  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  get  near  the  grounds  at  all. 
They  arrived  to  find  a  hilarious  crowd  in  complete  possession.  After  generations 
of  police  cordons  diverting  the  traffic  an  hour  before  the  Burra  Sahib  arrived, 
the  route  being  cleared  by  a  liberal  application  of  malacca  cane  to  bare,  brown 
calves,  it  seemed  that  the  crowd  with  great  good-humour  was  going  to  make 
up  for  all  that  by  reducing  the  occasion  to  a  glorious  shambles. 
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At  a  slow  walk  the  Bodyguard  managed  to  breast  a  way  up  to  a  point 
opposite  the  grandstand,  though  the  grandstand  itself  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Somewhere  in  the  swarming  masses  a  couple  of  wavy  lines  of  brightly  coloured 
puggrees  was  the  only  indication  of  where  the  parade  was  trying  bravely  to 
keep  its  dressing. 

Nehru  fought  his  way  to  the  landau  and  climbed  in  to  tell  the  Mount- 
battens  that  Pamela  was  safe.  He  had  rescued  her  from  her  seat,  leading  her 
not  through  the  crowd  but  over  them.  After  a  hurried  consultation  with  him 
and  the  Area  Commander,  Mountbatten  decided  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  give  the  order  to  hoist  the  flag,  fire  the  salute  and  abandon  the  rest  of  the 
programme. 

As  the  band  played  the  national  anthem,  and  as  the  green,  white  and 
saffron  flag  flapped  gently  in  the  light  shower  of  rain,  the  sun  suddenly  came 
out  of  a  cloud  and  a  marvellous  rainbow  arched  across  the  sky,  garlanding  the 
flagstaff  in  brilliant  colour.  This  was  immediately  interpreted  as  a  good  omen, 
and  a  tremendous  cheer  went  up  from  the  massed  humanity. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  what  happened  then.  Perhaps 
the  rainbow  had  something  to  do  with  it,  because  suddenly  it  seemed  that  the 
whole  crowd  wanted  to  thank  the  Mountbattens  personally  for  all  they  had 
done.  Like  a  tidal  wave  the  crowd  began  surging.  To  avoid  a  large-scale  accident 
Mountbatten  decided  that  the  best  thing  was  to  move  the  coach  on  through 
the  crowd  and  draw  away  a  part  of  it  with  them,  so  Nehru  was  asked  to  sit  up 
on  the  folded  hood  where  he  would  be  seen  and  from  where  he  could  act  as 
a  visible  magnet.  A  few  others  had  swelled  the  numbers  on  board  the  carriage, 
fainting  people  who  had  been  pulled  up  almost  from  under  the  wheels — 
Edwina  collected  four  Indian  women  with  their  children,  the  Polish  wife  of  a 
British  officer,  and  an  Indian  pressman  who  climbed  up  behind.  The  Body¬ 
guard  gradually  pushed  a  way  back,  until  they  were  clear,  and  the  procession 
broke  into  a  trot.  But  the  crowds  went  after  them,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
excited  people  running  and  streaming  along  the  road,  all  the  three  miles  back 
to  the  very  gates  of  Government  House,  where,  at  a  signal  from  Nehru,  they 
suddenly  stopped  and  slowly  melted  away. 

After  the  State  Banquet  the  Mountbattens  gave  that  evening  they  went 
out  into  the  gardens,  illuminated  with  thousands  of  coloured  lights  for 
the  party  that  went  on  till  long  past  midnight.  Over  two  thousand  five  hundred 
people  were  there  ambassadors,  cabinet  ministers,  senior  British  and  Indian 
officers,  civil  servants,  ruling  princes  and  representatives  of  all  the  professions 
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and  denominations  mixing  freely.  It  was  altogether  a  memorable  conclusion 
to  an  historic  and  eventful  day. 

Very  early  next  morning  Lady  Mountbatten  and  Pamela  went  with  Nehru 
to  the  Red  Fort  in  Old  Delhi,  where  the  Congress  flag  was  hoisted  and  Nehru 
made  his  first  address  as  Prime  Minister  to  a  crowd  thought  to  have  exceeded 
eight  hundred  thousand.  The  following  morning,  Sunday,  17  August,  the 
Mountbattens  flew  to  Bombay  to  say  goodbye  to  the  first  contingent  of  British 
troops  to  leave  India.  They  were  met  by  one  of  the  greatest  ovations  they  were 
ever  to  receive  in  the  country,  by  crowds  estimated  by  the  City  Police  as  the 
largest  in  living  memory.  Coming  away  from  one  function  at  the  Taj  Mahal 
Hotel  their  car  was  held  up  by  more  of  their  forehead-touching  hysterical  fans, 
and  for  the  first  time  they  heard  shouts  of:  "Jai  England!”  and:  "England 
zindabad!”  the  way  Moslems  would  say  it. 

It  was  raining  torrents  as  they  drove  to  the  docks,  through  multitudes  of 
flowering  umbrellas,  to  where  a  steady  file  of  British  tommies  was  gratefully 
climbing  a  gangway  into  the  Georgic.  Lord  Mountbatten  made  a  speech,  then 
he  and  his  wife  went  on  board  to  say  goodbye.  An  Indian  Guard  of  Honour 
was  marched  on  to  the  quay  as  the  last  company  of  British  embarked,  and  the 
Mountbattens  came  ashore.  The  gangway  was  drawn  up;  the  band  played;  the 
ship’s  siren  boomed;  and  she  slipped  away  with  all  the  men  singing:  "Bless 
’em  All.”  The  Countess  Mountbatten  waved,  and  a  lot  of  immoderate  wolf 
whistling  and  flying  kisses  came  back  from  the  Georgic. 
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Chapter  IX:  BLOODBATH 


For  a  true  perspective  of  the  Partition  rioting  in  the  Punjab 
the  events  and  numbers  involved  must  be  viewed  against  the  background  of  the 
entire  sub-continent.  The  number  of  those  actually  killed  will  never  be  known, 
but  the  most  responsible  estimates  do  not  exceed  two  hundred  thousand.  This 
is  one  for  every  two  thousand  of  the  population,  and  far  less  than  the  death-roll 
of  a  month  of  the  Bengal  Famine  of  1943,  a  catastrophe  that,  because  of  the 
war,  was  not  given  the  coverage  that  these  post-war  riots  received.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Partition  rioting  was  reported  by  on-the-spot  correspondents  of  most 
of  the  great  newspapers  and  practically  every  news  agency  in  the  world.  They 
described  the  events  in  horrific  detail.  Tragic  though  they  were,  they  bear  little 
comparison  with  the  terrible  bloodbaths  which  the  general  civil  war  that  had 
previously  been  feared  would  have  entailed. 

In  the  midst  of  India  s  Independence  celebrations  came  news  of  fresh 

rioting  in  the  Punjab,  where  the  serious  trouble  had  started  towards  the  end  of 

Wa veil’s  time.  The  Mountbattens  flew  over  East  Punjab  for  an  overall 

impression  of  the  extent  of  the  disturbances.  The  roads  swarmed  with  whole 

populations  on  the  move,  with  their  carts  and  cattle  stretching  sometimes  for 

fifty  miles  and  lifting  a  dust  pall  that  hung  over  the  country  like  white  fog. 

There  were  reports  of  clashes  between  opposite  streams  of  traffic  trekking  across 

the  new  frontier.  Then  floods  came,  marooning  several  hundred  thousand  Sikhs 

on  ten  miles  of  high  ground  near  the  Ravi,  and  carrying  away  their  herds  and 
possessions. 

On  26  August  Lady  Mountbatten  began  a  tour  of  the  riot  areas  with  the 
new  Indian  Health  Minister,  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur.  Her  career  as  Health 
Munster  has  since  been  marked  by  the  building  of  new  hospitals,  the  planning 
of  an  All-Ind, a  Medical  Institute  at  Delhi,  and  the  laying  down  of  a  great 
Fifty-year  Plan  for  an  attack  on  disease  and  ignorance  in  a  country  where  half 
the  number  of  people  born  never  reach  the  age  of  twenty. 

But  she  began  her  new  job  in  August,  1947,  with  several  million  refugees 
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on  the  move,  without  adequate  food  or  water,  some  with  terrible  wounds  and 

no  hope  at  all  of  medical  attention,  and  the  country  facing  the  serious  risk  of 
large-scale  epidemics. 

Loading  a  Dakota  with  medical  supplies,  they  set  out  early  from  Palam 
Airport  with  two  A.D.C.s,  Captain  Scott,  Grenadier  Guards,  and  Lieutenant 
Gandhi,  R.I.N.,  and  Muriel  Watson,  Lady  Mountbatten’s  personal  assistant. 
Flying  out  above  the  straight,  tree-lined  Grand  Trunk  Road,  they  followed  it  to 
the  flat,  beige  stretches  of  the  Punjab.  It  was  nine  o’clock  and  the  sun  high  and 
blazing  when  the  plane  touched  down  at  Adampur  airstrip.  The  spot  was  deserted. 

Communications  were  haywire  in  the  Boundary  Area,  and  it  was  likely 
that  notification  of  their  arrival  had  not  been  received,  but  they  decided  to  sit 
down  and  wait.  After  half  an  hour  a  couple  of  staff  officers  arrived  from 
Jullundur  and  drove  them  straight  to  the  Moslem  refugee  camp,  where  about 
twelve  thousand  were  awaiting  evacuation  to  West  Bengal.  These  Moslems 
had  come  in  from  surrounding  villages,  Jullundur  being,  paradoxically,  fifty- 
eight  per  cent  Moslem  in  the  town  against  a  sixty-five  per  cent  Sikh  majority  in 
the  district.  Brigadier  Bristow,  the  Area  Commander,  was  waiting  at  the  camp 
for  the  visitors,  and  he  told  of  most  of  the  small  Moslem  villages  being  burnt 
out  by  Sikh  bands  who  appeared  to  be  highly  organized.  Everywhere  the  same 
remorseless  technique  had  been  applied — the  lightning  raid,  the  village  leaders 
shot  in  the  first  wave,  and  the  job  completed  in  the  ensuing  panic. 

Homeless  Moslems  had  congregated  in  the  larger  Moslem  villages  and 
were  being  guarded  there  by  detachments  of  the  Punjab  Boundary  Force,  the 
military  doing  a  great  deal  more  for  the  refugees  besides  protection  duties.  The 
main  difficulty,  the  Brigadier  told  them,  was  that  even  in  those  extremes  the 
refugees  were  not  prepared  to  help  themselves  or  touch  a  menial  task  below 
the  dignity  of  their  social  caste.  The  camp  had  been  taken  over  by  a  Mushtaq 
Ahmed,  in  command  of  twenty-five  sweepers,  but  the  sweepers  had  fled.  The 
twelve  thousand  occupants  seemed  to  be  making  as  much  of  a  mess  as  they 
could,  and,  to  a  man,  were  refusing  to  clean  it  up.  The  military  were  providing 
food  on  a  civilian  ration  scale,  with  medical  supplies  and  aid,  removing  severe 
cases  to  the  local  Indian  Military  Hospital,  where  Major  Gupta,  the  surgeon, 
with  an  Army  surgical  team,  were  working  day  and  night  on  a  continuous 
stream  of  civilian  casualties  being  admitted  with  sword,  bullet  and  bomb 
wounds.  Moslems,  Hindus  and  Sikhs  were  in  different  wings,  though  one  of 
the  patients,  an  old  Moslem,  was  with  three  Hindu  children  he  had  found  in 

the  street  and  adopted. 
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The  party  then  flew  on  to  Amritsar,  where  they  landed  at  one-forty-five. 
There  they  found  twenty  thousand  Moslems  "squatting”  in  an  open  patch  near 
Brigade  Headquarters  for  protection  against  further  attacks  and  refusing  to 
budge.  The  site  was  swampy  in  parts,  with  rain-water  lodged  in  stagnant  pools 
in  the  hollows,  there  being  no  shelter,  no  adequate  water-supply,  no  food 
except  what  could  be  foraged  by  the  military.  The  civil  authorities  were  doing 
absolutely  nothing  for  the  Moslems,  many  of  whom  had  come  in  from  villages 
that  had  not  yet  been  attacked.  Some  of  the  women  were  quite  hysterical, 
wailing  and  lamenting,  begging  for  food  and  water  and  to  be  transferred  to 
the  West  Punjab. 

Hindu  refugees  were  better  off.  Municipal  carts  used  for  watering  the 
roads  were  keeping  them  amply  supplied.  A  college  had  been  converted  into  a 
Hindu  relief  camp,  organized  and  financed  by  a  Sikh  millionaire,  with  a  dis¬ 
pensary  and  medical  attention  laid  on.  But  the  civil  hospital  was  crowded  to 
overflowing,  additional  cases  being  laid  out  on  the  veranda.  The  staff  were 
working  magnificently,  though  the  shortage  of  medical  supplies  was  becoming 
serious.  Lady  Mountbatten  promised  a  couple  of  boxes  of  those  they  had 
brought. 


From  the  hospital  they  drove  through  the  bazaars  of  the  city.  Silent  and 
deserted,  with  the  buildings  gutted  like  a  town  after  the  blitz,  Amritsar  was  a 
place  of  the  dead.  The  water-supply  had  been  damaged,  and  some  of  the  streets 


were  flooded  with  the  back  flow  of  sewage.  Bodies  had  not  been  removed  and 
flocks  of  vultures  were  busy. 

The  Area  Commander,  Brigadier  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Nukal  Sen,  the  newly 
appointed  Deputy  Commissioner,  were  waiting  for  them  at  the  Circuit  House, 
where  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  stay.  Mr.  Sen  voiced  the  local  feeling 
that  the  British  officers  of  the  Punjab  Boundary  Force  were  pro-Moslem,  and 
that  there  was  need  to  establish  confidence  that  Pakistan  w^as  dealing  fairly 
with  their  Hindu  refugees,  the  general  impression  being  that  the  evacuation 
of  the  Moslems  to  the  West  Punjab  was  far  quicker  than  the  evacuation  of 
Hindus  and  Sikhs  to  the  East  Punjab.  In  Pakistan,  as  Lady  Mountbatten  fully 
expected,  she  was  to  hear  the  very  opposite  views  and  allegations  expressed  by 
normally  rational  and  responsible  people— that  the  British  officers  of  the 
Boundary  Force  were  pro-Hindu,  that  India  was  not  doing  her  bit  by  the 
Moslem  refugees.  Obviously,  before  the  two  neighbours  could  tackle 'their 
common  problem  they  would  both  have  to  counter  mutual  suspicion  and  resent¬ 
ment,  emotions  that  had  bred  quickly  in  those  conditions. 
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The  refugee  problem,  Lady  Mountbatten  pointed  out,  was  not  going  to 
be  solved  by  both  sides  adopting  a  bargaining  attitude.  If  they  tried  an  exchange 
on  a  refugee  for  a  refugee  basis,  neither  side  would  finish  the  job  in  five  years. 
Clearly,  she  added,  the  side  that  worked  harder  had  most  to  gain,  for  the 
response  from  the  other  side  would  not  be  in  less  refugees  returned,  but  in  more. 
It  was  subtle  reasoning,  but  Mr.  Sen  agreed  that  the  transfers  should  proceed 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

At  the  discussion  Brigadier  Stuart  said  that  his  force  (eighty  per  cent 
Hindu)  were  escorting  eight  thousand  refugees  a  day  to  the  boundary  at  Atari, 
twenty  miies  away,  where  they  were  handed  over  to  Brigadier  MacDonald.  Flying 
columns  of  armoured  cars  and  jeeps  were  covering  the  caravans,  but  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  prevent  their  being  sniped  at,  Stuart  explained,  because  his  men 
and  vehicles  had  been  milked  to  protect  the  villages,  of  which  about  a  hundred 
Moslem  and  four  Sikh  had  already  been  burned.  And  the  problem  had  been 
further  complicated  by  the  Sikhs,  who  had  started  killing  Hindus  as  well  as 
Moslems. 

That  evening  Lady  Mountbatten  and  the  Rajkumari  decided  they  had  seen 
enough  for  one  day,  and  planned  having  baths,  a  light  meal  and  going  straight 
to  bed,  to  be  up  early  next  morning  for  a  heavy  day  ahead  of  them  in  Lahore. 

"Scarcely  had  we  sat  down,”  the  Rajkumari  told  me  in  a  letter,  "when  a 
Sikh  gentleman  rushed  into  the  room  and  implored  us  to  come  with  him.  He 
led  us  to  the  hospital,  where  it  was  our  misfortune  to  see  one  of  the  most 
horrible  sights  imaginable.  A  caravan  of  Sikhs  coming  out  of  Pakistan  had 
been  attacked  with  the  most  dire  results.  The  cry  of  distress  of  the  survivors 
still  rings  in  my  ears,  as  I  am  sure  it  does  in  hers.” 

What  was  left  of  the  caravan  of  lorries  was  drawn  up  outside  the  hospital, 
where  some  twenty-five  casualties  had  been  admitted.  Fifteen  dead  were 
laid  out  on  the  ground,  and  the  lesser  injured  and  those  refugees  who  had 
escaped  were  gathered  round  shouting  and  accusing  a  sullen  bunch  of  lorry 
drivers  and  Moslem  guards  firmly  clutching  their  rifles.  The  convoy  had  been 
attacked  by  a  Moslem  mob  outside  Lahore.  There  were  allegations  that  the 
Moslem  guard  had  taken  no  action  against  the  attack,  and  that  the  British  officer 

in  charge  had  stood  by  and  watched. 

Later,  after  a  number  of  signals  had  been  exchanged  with  the  military 

authorities’  responsible  for  supplying  the  guard,  the  story  was  pieced  together. 
A  convoy  of  thirty  lorries  carrying  altogether  about  six  hundred  people  had 
left  Sialkot  in  West  Punjab  that  morning,  with  Moslem  drivers  and  a  Moslem 
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In  the  midst  of  the  Independence  celebrations  comes  news  of  the  bloodbath.  Lady  Mount- 
batten  and  the  Indian  Health  Minister ,  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  tour  the  Punjab ,  * 
Rising  and  assisting ,  exhorting  both  sides  to  observe  the  rules  of  decency  and  moderation 
Here  at  Amritsar  they  find  the  city  gutted,  a  place  of  the  dead.  The  remnants  of  a  Sikh 
convoy  from  Pakistan  has  arrived,  the  survivors  with  a  terrible  story  of  plunder  and 
massacre  The  Punjab  burns,  thousands  dying  every  day.  Eleven  and  a  quarter  millions 
are  on  the  move  in  the  greatest  mass  migration  in  history.  Only  a  miracle  can  avert  war 


Pamela  at  a  prayer  meeting  with  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  recording  every  word  of 
Gandhiji’s  wisdom — often  political  utterances  that  electrify  the  nation.  At  such  a  meeting 
the  Mahatma  was  struck  dead  at  the  hands  of  a  fanatical  co-religionist. 


The  entire  Mounthatten  family,  including  Patricia's  husband.  Lord  Brabournc  (left), 
with  the  Rajkumari,  at  Mahatma  Gandhi's  cremation.  To  Lady  Mounthatten,  stricken 
with  sorrow,  his  last  words  have  been:  “God  gave  me  life.  Only  He  can  withhold  it. 


guard  sitting  in  the  front  seat  of  each  truck,  there  being  no  British  officer  with 
the  convoy. 

Before  leaving,  the  guards  and  drivers  had  stated  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  conduct  Hindu  and  Sikh  refugees,  unless  it  was  understood  that  they  could 
bring  back  with  them  as  many  Moslems.  The  assurance  given,  they  set  out 
from  Sialkot,  but  on  reaching  Lahore  had  ostensibly  gone  to  have  it  confirmed. 
After  an  unconscionably  long  wait  the  journey  was  resumed,  but  they  had 
scarcely  left  the  outskirts  of  the  city  before  being  ambushed  and  attacked  by  a 
Moslem  mob  with  swords,  hatchets  and  lathi-sticks.  Survivors  swore  that  the 
guards  fired  only  two  shots  in  the  air.  Of  the  thirty  lorries  that  left  Sialkot 
only  eight  reached  Amritsar. 

The  facts  pointed  to  possible  treachery  connived  at  by  the  drivers  and 
guards  in  contact  with  the  Lahore  mob,  and  Brigadier  Stuart  ordered  them  to 
be  detained  pending  a  full  inquiry. 

Cases  of  this  sort  had  become  fairly  common.  Lorry  drivers  were  getting 
£750  a  seat  for  a  hundred-mile  ride  to  safety,  with  prospects  of  doing  as  well 
for  the  return  trip.  The  only  refugees  who  could  have  afforded  this  racketeering 
were  the  prosperous  shopkeepers  and  moneylenders  travelling  with  sacks  of 
banknotes  and  jewellery.  With  a  holy  war  to  excuse  murder,  what  betel-chewing 
lorry  driver,  who  had  spent  his  life  bribing  the  police  for  his  licence  and 


haggling  for  annas  over  his  fares,  was  going  to  help  his  natural  enemies  to  slip 
away  with  the  pots  of  gold  without  being  tempted  to  do  something  about  it 
for  his  own  pocket  and  the  good  of  the  cause? 

In  the  evening  the  Deputy  Commissioner  called  on  Lady  Mountbatten 
again  with  the  Chief  Justice,  Deva  Ram  Lai,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Police, 
Bendran  Singh.  The  Chief  Justice  stayed  to  dinner  and  afterwards  accompanied 
the  party  on  a  return  visit  to  the  Deputy  Commissioner’s  home.  Returning  to 
Circuit  House  still  in  hopes  of  their  baths  and  bed,  Lady  Mountbatten  and  the 
Rajkumari  found  Master  Tara  Singh  waiting  for  an  interview.  Tara  Singh  was 
the  white-bearded,  fiery  old  Sikh  leader.  He  loudly  voiced  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Punjab  Boundary  Force  and  with  British  officers  in  particular,  complaining 
bitterly  of  the  unwarrantable  delay  in  the  evacuation  of  Sikhs  from  Pakistan. 
But  under  his  truculent  bravado  Tara  Singh  was  obviously  scared.  It  was  no 
secret  that  the  Sikhs  were  completely  out  of  hand. 

The  touring  party  arrived  at  Lahore  very  early  next  morning,  met  by  the 
Governor  of  West  Punjab  and  a  gathering  of  high  Pakistanis  at  the  airport  to 
welcome  them.  It  was  delightfully  cool  at  that  hour,  and  they  drove  first  to  the 
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Moslem  refugees  at  Walton  Training  School,  where  forty-five  thousand  wTere 
encamped  on  the  fine  open  lawns.  Well  organized,  with  ample  food,  water  and 
shelter,  and  orderly  queues  waiting  at  the  dispensary  and  medical  centre,  it  was 
like  most  of  the  camps  for  incoming  refugees — a  Government-run  affair  under 
the  Refugee  Commissioner  and  a  Relief  Welfare  Officer.  But,  as  in  India,  the 
arrangements  for  those  w-aiting  to  fly  the  country  were  appalling. 

One  camp,  at  a  Hindu  college  they  visited  after  breakfast,  was  chaos.  A 
fresh  herd  of  bandaged  and  terrified  refugees  had  just  arrived,  bringing  fresh 
accounts  of  savage  and  insensate  mutilations  perpetrated  by  their  Moslem 
attackers,  and  a  relief  committee  of  Hindu  ladies,  a  doctor  and  a  British  resident 
of  Lahore,  Colonel  Craster,  were  tirelessly  nursing  the  rows  of  wounded. 

At  a  discussion  Lady  Mountbatten  called  of  refugee  leaders  and  the 
authorities,  the  former  accused  Pakistan  of  not  ensuring  their  safe  conduct, 
the  police  of  conniving  with  the  attackers  and  Hindu  India  of  neglecting  and 
abandoning  them.  Attempting  to  reassure  them,  the  Governor  personally  under¬ 
took  to  see  that  something  would  be  done  for  them  immediately,  but  as  a  symbol 
of  justice  and  security  he  now  seemed  little  more  than  a  shadow.  The  power 
of  the  Raj  had  gone.  Ahead  of  them  the  refugees  could  see  no  hope.  Like  the 
Moslems  in  the  East  Punjab,  they  still  had  to  face  the  terror  of  crossing  the 

Boundary. 

Convinced  that  the  first  need  of  the  refugees  was  morale,  Lady  Mount- 
batten  pressed  for  closer  co-operation  between  the  authorities  of  both 
Dominions,  for  regular  broadcasts  of  news  and  directions  to  minorities  on  either 


side  of  the  border. 

"This  is  a  problem  we  have  got  to  wrork  out  together,  not  separately,  she 
insisted.  "The  trouble  is  that  the  newspapers  on  both  sides  print  only  atrocity 
stories.  They  don’t  print  stories  of  Moslems  and  Hindus  helping  each  other,  as 

we  have  seen  everywhere. 

All  the  Lahore  hospitals  w^ere  full.  It  was  the  same  story  wherever  the 
visitors  went  in  the  Punjab,  and  their  journey  took  them  as  far  north  as  Wah 
near  Rawalpindi.  Now  and  then  they  would  encounter  some  act  of  sacrifice  and 
heroism  burning  like  a  neon  sign  above  the  cowardice  of  the  riot  bands  that 
usually  avoided  clashes  with  other  armed  men.  It  was  mainly  the  women  and 
children,  or  those  known  to  be  helpless  or  unarmed,  who  were  attacked. 

At  Sialkot,  where  rioting  had  broken  out  in  the  town,  the  frenzy  spreading 
quickly  to  the  district.  Lady  Mountbatten  found  several  humane  and  well-run 
camps!  Thanks  to  Colonel  Fennell,  the  Canadian  C.O.  of  the  Military  Hospital, 
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large  numbers  of  the  refugees  had  been  inoculated  against  cholera  with  the 
help  of  Q.A.I.M.N.S.  sisters,  R.A.M.C.  doctors  and  orderlies,  and  the  Red  Cross. 
D.D.T.  had  been  used  liberally  to  keep  down  flies  and  mosquitoes,  and  the 
latrines  had  been  made  tolerable  with  carbolic  and  lime. 

In  contrast,  at  Gujranwala,  forty-five  miles  farther  on,  they  found  private 
enterprise  in  open  competition  with  the  civil  camps  and  heaping  huge  profits. 
Gujranwala  was  also  distinguished  by  some  of  the  most  savage  atrocities  of  the 
West  Punjab,  in  which  it  was  said  the  police  had  also  taken  part :  one  incident 
was  cited  in  which  thirteen  members  of  a  single  family  had  been  shot.  Here,  as 
everywhere,  agriculture  was  at  a  standstill,  aggravating  the  food  shortage. 
Columns  of  smoke  rose  from  various  points  of  the  wide,  colourless  landscape 
of  battered  cane  fields,  dusty  trees  and  thorn  bushes.  Heavy  rain  had  slaked  the 
dust,  but  burnt-out,  acrid  mud-shells  of  villages  were  smouldering  away,  their 
round,  finger-dented  cow-dung  cakes  flaking  off  the  walls. 

An  important  development  followed  swiftly  on  Lady  Mountbatten’s  return 
to  Delhi  and  her  urgent  recommendation  in  writing  to  her  husband :  a  Senior 
Refugee  Commissioner  was  appointed  to  take  over  the  overall  direction  of  the 
refugee  problem  of  both  Dominions.  Meanwhile,  at  the  request  of  the  two 
Dominion  Governments,  the  Punjab  Boundary  Force  Command  was  disbanded, 
the  troops  being  placed  under  their  respective  Commanders-in-Chief.  There¬ 
after  the  job  of  keeping  order  was  left  to  local  military  area  commanders. 

In  addition  to  her  work  among  the  refugees,  Lady  Mountbatten  had  served 
as  a  peacemaking  liaison  between  the  leaders  of  both  sides  in  the  Punjab,  urging 
good  sense  and  moderation,  conveying  greetings  to  and  from  the  Premiers  of 
the  two  separated  Provinces  of  the  East  and  West  Punjab.  As  a  result  she  is  said 
to  have  begun  the  future  co-operation  between  Dr.  Gopi  Chand  and  the 
Honourable  Khan  Iftikhar  Hussain  Khan  of  Mamdot  that  enabled  them  soon 
to  take  concerted  action  against  riot  bands  in  their  adjoining  areas. 

Bad  as  the  situation  was,  Lord  Mountbatten  knew  that  if  India  was  to  be 
saved  the  Indian  leaders  would  have  to  do  it,  for  they  had  taken  over  complete 
charge  of  their  affairs.  No  longer  the  totalitarian  bureaucrat  he  had  been  as 
Viceroy,  he  was  now  merely  a  constitutional  Governor-General,  and  there  he 
intended  to  stay,  to  watch  and  advise,  and  occasionally  to  sign.  Unlike  Jinnah, 
the  Governor-General  of  Pakistan,  who  had  evoked  special  emergency  regula¬ 
tions  giving  himself  wide  powers,  Mountbatten  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 

responsibilities  which  flow  from  them.  He  therefore  withdrew  with  his  family 
to  Simla. 
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They  spent  the  week-end  at  the  Governor-General’s  Lodge.  Nearing  the 
end  of  the  monsoon,  the  Himalayas  were  verdantly  alive  and  glistening  with 
wet  leaves  and  lush  hillsides.  Gnarled  oaks  were  bearded  with  ferns  and  moss; 
berries  were  ripening  on  the  bushes;  cataracts  rushed  down  every  re-entrant 
like  silver  veins;  waterfalls  roared.  After  the  blistering  heat  of  the  plains,  sticky 
underwear,  flies,  mosquitoes  and  clouds  of  insects  swirling  round  lamps  and 
getting  into  one  s  eyes,  hair  and  food,  Simla  came  as  a  cool  preview  of  Paradise. 

But  within  a  few  days  the  Mountbattens  were  motoring  down  to  Delhi 
again :  a  critical  situation  had  developed  with  the  arrival  of  several  hundred 
thousand  refugees,  and  more  arriving  every  day  from  the  Punjab.  They  brought 
fresh  riots  that  disrupted  public  services  and  the  city’s  administration,  and  Delhi 
faced  administrative  collapse.  For  the  capital  to  have  gone  under  would  have 
meant  irreparable  harm  to  the  young  Government. 

Fortunately  Nehru  and  Patel  were  both  big  enough  to  admit  the  situation 
was  beyond  them;  their  decision  in  sending  for  Mountbatten  had  something 
of  the  humility  of  a  couple  of  physicians  calling  in  a  consultative  specialist,  for 
Mountbatten  indeed  was  a  specialist  in  emergencies.  His  first  suggestion  was 
the  setting  up  of  an  Emergency  Committee  with  full  powers.  But  before 
accepting  the  chair  he  demanded  and  received  assurances  from  all  concerned 
that  his  place  on  the  committee  would  be  kept  top  secret.  His  reason  for 
remaining  in  the  background  was  to  preserve  the  nation’s  faith  in  its  leaders, 
who,  unfortunately,  were  having  to  take  over  their  new  responsibilities  under 
the  worst  possible  handicap. 

For  Lady  Mountbatten  the  Delhi  crisis  was  another  major  welfare  problem 
which  she  tackled  with  characteristic  simplicity  and  good  sense.  Already 
functioning  in  India,  with  the  central  headquarters  principally  in  Delhi,  were 
a  large  number  of  voluntary  welfare  societies.  For  years  these  had  been  doing 
admirable  work,  but  all  functioned  separately  and  too  frequently  with  consider¬ 
able  rivalry  in  the  same  field.  Just  before  Lady  Mountbatten  became  associated 
with  Refugee  Relief  in  Delhi  many  of  these  societies,  whose  heads  knew  her 
personally,  offered  to  back  her  to  the  limit.  She  accepted  promptly,  summoning 
an  urgent  meeting  of  all  the  heads  together  and  suggesting  with  irresistible 
logic  and  persuasion  that  the  best  way  they  could  all  meet  the  situation  was  by 
pooling  their  strength  and  resources. 

The  direct  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  United  Council  for  Relief  and 
Welfare,  which  Lady  Mountbatten  herself  represented  on  the  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee.  U.C.R.W.  linked  with  the  Government  agencies  the  full  support  of 
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twenty-nine  leading  voluntary  societies,  principally  the  Indian  Red  Cross 
Society,  St.  John  Ambulance  Association  and  Brigade,  the  All-India  Womens 
Conference,  Congress  Central  Relief  Committee,  Friends  Service  Unit,  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  Associations,  the  National  Christian  Council,  National 
Council  of  Women,  Women’s  Reserve  Medical  Unit,  W.V.S.,  Y.W.C.A.  and 
Y.M.C.A.,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Central  Hindu  Reclamation  Board  and 
the  Rotary  Club.  Organized  under  a  central  command,  U.C.R.W.  went  to  work 
immediately.  Relief  units,  doctors,  ambulance  squads  and  welfare  workers  were 
rushed  to  refugee  camps  at  Delhi  and  the  main  camps  in  Amritsar,  Jullundur 
and  Kurukshetra.  Over  two  hundred  S.J.A.B.  volunteers  from  various  parts  of 
India  were  drafted  up  for  service  in  Delhi  and  northern  India,  staffing  first-aid 
posts,  clinics  and  emergency  inoculation  centres.  These  are  credited  with  giving 
first-aid  and  inoculations  to  over  a  hundred  thousand  cases.  One  unit,  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  Division,  gave  fourteen  thousand  cholera  inoculations  in  Moslem  camps 
in  Delhi  and  Kurukshetra.  Those  working  in  the  convoys  had  to  board  bullock 
carts  on  the  move  with  their  syringes,  often  having  to  inoculate  themselves 
before  the  terrified  refugees  would  consent. 

The  National  Christian  Council’s  contribution  included  medical  relief  to 
refugees  with  convoys  in  and  from  West  Punjab,  hospital  information,  postal 
arrangements,  booking  of  air  and  rail  passages,  occupational  therapy,  providing 
water,  transport,  food  and  clothes.  The  Council  received  large  shipments  of 
warm  clothes  and  milk  from  America,  and  these  were  distributed  fairly  to  the 
camps,  while  recreational  units  toured  showing  films  and  comic  cartoons. 

Volunteers  from  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  Y.M.C.A.  and  students  from  medical 
and  nursing  colleges  ran  the  Delhi  camps;  W.V.S.  served  meals;  the  Friends 
Service  Unit  supplied  first-aid,  postal  and  medical  teams;  and  Boy  Scouts  helped 
as  messengers  and  in  the  disposal  of  dead  bodies.  The  Clothes  Collection  and 
Work  Parties  Sub-Committee  under  Mrs.  Hannah  Sen  arranged  for  the 
collection  of  gifts  of  clothes  by  students,  Scouts  and  Guides;  and  work  parties 
of  women  were  organized  in  the  camps,  knitting  and  making  garments  on  pay¬ 
ment.  The  Rotary  Club  helped  people  to  get  jobs,  and  elaborate  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  education  and  resettlement  of  the  refugees. 

Not  content  with  merely  the  top-level  direction  of  the  refugee  operations, 
Lady  Mountbatten  followed  them  up  personally  to  see  that  her  directions  were' 
carried  out.  Command  was  heavily  centralized,  involving  every  detail  of  the 
arrangements.  It  meant  that  she  was  on  duty  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  that 
during  all  her  movements  she  had  constantly  to  be  in  touch  with  the  centre. 
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But  success  depended  on  an  intimate  personal  contact  with  all  the  activities. 
The  hospitals  she  knew  intimately,  yet  she  kept  going  to  inquire  how  the  staffs 
were  managing,  and  to  visit  the  patients — the  old  ones  whose  progress  she  was 
watching,  and  the  fresh  arrivals  who  needed  reassuring.  At  her  suggestion  the 
Governor-General  s  Bodyguard  helped  with  the  hospital  guard  duties. 

In  addition  to  checking  on  the  various  first-aid  and  medical-aid  posts  dotted 
about  the  city,  her  daily  routine  took  her  patrolling  the  roads  and  bazaars  in 
a  jeep,  picking  up  the  people  injured  in  the  rioting,  or  getting  ambulances  to 
them  immediately. 

Refugee  camps  were  visited  by  her  again  and  again  till  the  refugees  got 
to  know  her  personally.  Whether  she  felt  it  or  not,  Lady  Mountbatten  never 
betrayed  any  squeamishness  in  her  contact  with  their  suffering.  She  spent  hours 
meeting  refugee  processions  and  personally  supervising  their  feeding  and 
welfare  arrangements.  She  picked  up  and  fondled  their  children.  Sick-bays 
were  hardly  the  pleasantest  places  to  be  in — huts  crowded  with  perhaps  sixty 
patients,  a  good  many  with  septic  wounds — but  there  she  spent  hours,  going 
from  patient  to  patient  on  the  floor,  comforting  them,  bathing  their  foreheads, 
sometimes  rearranging  a  bandage  to  make  it  more  comfortable. 

Wing-Commander  "Nikku”  Prakash,  one  of  the  A.D.C.s,  tells  of  how 
she  approached  cases  with  serious  infectious  diseases  and  never  shrank  from 
touching  or  soothing  them.  Never  once  did  she  do  or  say  anything  that  set  her 
consciously  above  the  common  lot  of  the  people  she  was  with.  After  one  visit 
the  doctor  asked  if  she  would  like  to  wash  her  hands.  She  refused.  It  was  a 
gesture  that  signified  her  acceptance  of  a  share  of  the  suffering  of  all  the  sick 
she  had  touched,  and  the  refugee  leaders,  hearing  her  words,  cheered  heartily. 
Everywhere  people  asked  favours.  She  was  never  known  to  refuse  anything 
that  was  reasonable  or  possible. 

The  A.D.C.s  had  to  write  down  these  requests,  to  give  the  orders  for  them 
to  be  carried  out,  then  report  the  result.  There  was  never  a  rush  for  "Her  Ex.” 
duties  among  the  A.D.C.s.  Apart  from  the  likelihood  of  being  in  the  line  of 
fire  several  times  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon — the  driver  of  one  of  the 
Governor-General’s  cars  was  shot  dead,  and  an  officer  sitting  next  to  him  had 
an  ear  shot  off— escorting  "Her  Ex.”  meant  a  day’s  really  hard  work. 

The  sum  total  was  a  tremendous  impression  on  the  refugees,  among  whom 
she  had  become  legendary  as  a  symbol  of  gentleness  and  sympathy.  Her  detailed 
interest  in  their  personal  welfare,  her  very  presence  among  them,  often  meant 
the  difference  between  living  and  dying  to  people  who  had  lost  everything. 
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"She  could  speak  very  little  of  the  language,  and  yet  in  some  extraordinary 
manner  she  was  able  to  understand  what  the  poor  souls  wanted  to  get  across 
to  her,”  the  Rajkumari  wrote.  Men,  women  and  children  would  crowd  round 
her  in  the  camps,  begging  her  to  stay  a  little  longer  with  them  for  the  comfort 
of  her  presence. 

It  was  exhausting  work.  In  September  alone,  during  the  crisis  period,  she 
made  fifteen  visits  to  Delhi  area  refugee  camps,  eighteen  visits  to  local  hospitals, 
and  nine  circuit  inspections  of  first-aid  posts  and  welfare  centres. 

Her  overall  refugee  plan  followed  three  broad  phases :  first,  the  emergency 
life-saving  phase — providing  safe  transit  camps  and  accommodation,  transport, 
food,  clothing  and  medical  care  for  both  Moslem  and  non-Moslem  refugees; 
then  the  second  phase — organizing  and  equipping  interim  camps  where 
incoming  refugees  could  recover  strength  and  morale  before  resettlement;  and 
finally  the  third  phase — rehabilitation,  vocational  training  and  resettlement. 

Two  problems  that  Lady  Mountbatten  made  her  special  concern  were  the 
orphans,  for  whom  she  promoted  appeals  for  care  and  adoption,  and  the 
abducted  women  who  had  been  forcibly  converted  and  were  living  in  semi¬ 
slavery  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  An  information  and  search  service  was 
established  for  tracing  and  securing  the  recovery  of  these  women,  and  good 
work  was  done  restoring  families,  though  the  problem  was  complicated  in  some 
cases  by  the  women  refusing  to  return  to  their  former  husbands. 

Behind  all  the  refugee  relief  work  was  the  constant  threat  of  the  usual 
epidemics — cholera,  plague,  typhus.  Rioting  had  added  considerably  to  the 
burden  of  the  country’s  already  scant  and  precarious  health  services,  which  in 
British  India  had  afforded  no  more  than  an  average  of  one  doctor  for  every 
6,300  of  the  population,  a  nurse  per  43,000,  a  midwife  per  60,000,  a  dentist 
per  300,000,  a  health  visitor  per  400,000,  and  only  one  qualified  pharmacist 
for  over  four  million.  No  wonder  the  health  authorities  of  both  Dominions  were 
worried  when  the  unprecedented  number  of  eleven  and  a  quarter  million  people 
were  on  the  move,  six  millions  of  these  moving  from  India  into  Pakistan,  and 

five  and  a  quarter  millions  pushing  simultaneously  in  the  opposite  direction 
along  the  same  narrow  roads. 

U.N.R.R.A.  had  met  a  parallel  problem  in  Europe  after  Germany 
collapsed,  but  U.N.R.R.A.  had  planned  and  organized  for  three  years  before 
starting  operations.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  India  and  Pakistan  that  they 
survived  the  upheaval  without  any  serious  outbreaks. 

September  was  Delhi’s  crisis  month.  During  that  period  Lady  Mountbatten 
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imposed  an  austerity  diet  on  Government  House :  the  chickens  were  stopped 
forthwith  and  they  lived  on  tinned  meat  and  soup  and  bread  to  keep  them 
constantly  reminded  of  the  situation. 

Operating  from  a  map-room  in  Government  House,  the  Emergency  Com¬ 
mittee  systematically  controlled  every  stage  of  the  situation.  Mountbatten  signed 
a  twelve-hour  curfew  order  with  the  death-penalty  order  for  any  member  of 
the  armed  forces  failing  in  his  duty  to  prevent  communal  attacks  and  riots. 
This  coincided  with  the  order  issued  by  the  Joint  Defence  Council  of  India  and 
Pakistan  under  his  chairmanship  for  the  shooting  of  all  rioters  by  troops  of 
both  Dominions.  Rioting  had  been  stopped  pretty  effectively  in  the  United 
Provinces  and  East  Punjab  by  collective  fines  being  levied  within  twenty-four 
hours  upon  villages  found  responsible  for  communal  attacks.  With  the  same 
measures  applied  in  Delhi,  with  propaganda  vans  patrolling  the  streets  warning 
rioters  of  the  consequences  of  Direct  Action,  and  the  Army  making  no  bones 
about  shooting  them  out  of  hand,  the  situation  steadily  improved. 

But  on  30  September,  when  things  had  begun  to  quieten  down,  a  gang 
from  three  villages  outside  Delhi  carried  out  a  particularly  vicious  attack  on 
the  Safdar  Jung  Hospital,  killing  many  of  the  patients  whose  progress  Lady 
Mountbatten  had  been  watching  with  special  interest.  The  tragedy  upset  her 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  single  incident  she  had  witnessed,  and  she 
protested  bitterly  against  the  outrage.  But  Delhi  was  shocked,  too,  and  the 
Emergency  Committee,  as  in  all  other  cases  that  were  brought  to  its  notice, 
decided  at  once  to  deal  swiftly  and  remorselessly  with  the  attackers.  A  change 
had  come  to  the  mood  of  the  city,  for  the  agitators  had  lost  their  power.  Most 
of  the  people  of  Delhi  wanted  peace,  and  at  long  last  the  crisis  was  over. 
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Chapter  X:  THE  HUMAN  TOUCH 


During  the  crisis  Lady  Mountbatten  never  left  Delhi,  but  in 
October,  as  soon  as  the  shops  began  to  open  and  people  began  returning  to 
their  homes,  she  set  out  on  another  tour  of  the  East  Punjab,  visiting  Chuhrowali, 
Jullundur,  Jagraon,  Ludhiana  and  Amritsar. 

In  the  personal  diary  of  Muriel  Watson,  who  accompanied  her,  is  the 
following  entry  on  the  page  dated  9  October,  1947  :  "Amritsar.  Another  hectic 
day  inspecting  camps,  convoy  encampments  and  hospitals.  Got  back  to  Circuit 
House  to  find  a  string  of  officials  waiting  for  interviews.  Chaos.  In  the  midst 
of  interviewing  the  officials  to  try  to  find  out  who  was  responsible  for  what, 
the  lights  failed.  During  the  frenzied  hunt  for  candles  a  call  came  through 
from  'H.E.’  with  news  of  the  birth  of  their  first  grandchild.”  That  was  the 
Honourable  Norton  Louis  Philip  Knatchbull,  born  on  8  October  to  Patricia, 
the  Lady  Brabourne. 

On  1 1  October  the  grandmother  was  touring  again  in  the  East  Punjab,  this 
time  with  the  grandfather  and  the  child’s  Aunt  Pamela.  They  flew  to  Ambala, 
motoring  from  there  to  Kalka  in  a  magnificent  white  touring  car  that  streaked 
out  ahead  of  a  thick,  billowing  dust  cloud  behind  them.  After  Kalka  they 
climbed  into  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  and  began  the  tortuous  ascent  to 
Sanawar,  where  the  Bishop  of  Lahore  had  asked  them  to  attend  the  centenary 
celebrations  of  the  Lawrence  School.  From  there  they  drove  to  Simla.  Despite 
the  apprehensions  of  Government  advisers  who  warned  against  travelling 
unescorted  in  Sikh  territory  at  that  time,  they  went  straight  to  the  Mall,  where 
a  crowd  of  Sikh  and  Hindu  refugees  was  gathered  ouside  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 
Instead  of  being  assassinated  they  were  enthusiastically  acclaimed. 

On  16  October  Lady  Mountbatten  was  back  in  Lahore,  and  eleven  days 
later  she  was  hopping  between  Lyllpur,  Muzzafargarh,  Dehra  Ghazi  Khan, 
Multan,  Wah,  Rawalpindi,  Sialkot,  Lahore  and  Kasur.  By  then  the  refugee 
movements  were  well  under  way,  with  relief,  welfare  and  medical  arrange¬ 
ments  working  at  the  camps  and  convoy  encampments.  But  these  had  to  be 
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supervised,  their  requirements  met,  their  disputes  settled  and  their  difficulties 
ironed  out.  Each  place  had  its  particular  problems.  Countless  quite  unimaginable 
complications  arose  every  day.  With  unrelenting  thoroughness  she  visited  them 
one  after  another.  She  would  arrange  for  an  Air  Force  plane  to  be  loaded  with 
food  medical  supplies  and  comforts,  and  start  out  with  Muriel  Watson  on 
another  exhausting  circuit.  Their  days  frequently  began  before  five,  and  they 
continued  until  after  midnight.  Towards  evening  Lady  Mountbatten  would 

C  flaSSing  for  about  half  an  hour,  until  her  second  wind  would  suddenly 
overtake  her  and  she  would  go  on  and  on  without  relaxing  the  detailed  and 
meticulous  inspections,  never  passing  a  poor  homeless  soul  without  a  smile 
and  a  few  of  the  kind  words  she  had  learnt  in  Hindustani. 


Summer  had  burned  itself  out.  With  the  prospect  of  the  cold  weather 
approaching  preparations  had  to  be  put  in  hand  for  the  supply  of  warm 
clothing  and  more  substantial  dwellings  than  tents  and  huts  had  to  be  found. 
Many  hundreds  of  scorched  villages  lay  deserted  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary, 
and  these  Lady  Mountbatten  encouraged  incoming  refugees  to  occupy,  becoming 
new  tenants  of  the  local  zemindars  and  taking  up  the  work  in  the  fields  where 
this  had  been  left  off. 


It  was  a  mammoth  task  of  resettlement,  involving  constant  discussion, 
conciliation  and  negotiation  with  local  leaders  of  both  sides.  A  sure  way  she 
found  of  countering  communal  resentment  was  to  reply  with  examples  of 
communal  fraternization :  she  used  to  go  round  collecting  them.  This  is  how 
she  spoke  in  one  of  her  most  effective  and  moving  broadcasts  to  the  nation : 
".  .  .  you  may  have  heard  of  Gurgaon  in  the  news  bulletin.  Gurgaon  is  in 
the  Punjab.  It  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Delhi,  but  it  has  been  the  scene  of  bitter 
communal  strife.  Dozens  of  Hindu  villages  have  been  burnt  by  Moslems. 
Dozens  of  Moslem  ones  by  Hindus.  Thousands  in  these  villages  have  been 
killed,  injured  or  rendered  homeless.  Gurgaon  will  always  bring  back  to  my 
mind  the  little  Moslem  doctor  who  abandoned  his  Delhi  practice  to  set  up  an 
improvised  dispensary  in  a  refugee  centre.  There  in  dust  and  heat  he  toiled 
ceaselessly  for  weeks  on  end  to  save  the  lives  of  Hindus  and  Moslems  alike.  At 
Tonk,  in  the  heart  of  the  troubled  North-west  Frontier,  I  recall  the  wife  of  a 
Hindu  who  had  turned  her  house  into  a  refugee  camp,  and  I  remember  the 
Moslems  there  who  all  assured  me  that  they  owed  their  lives  to  this  womans 
act  of  mercy.  Wherever  I’ve  been  I’ve  found  Indians  to  whom  service  to 
humanity  rises  above  all  communal  feelings.  Their  only  desire  is  to  serve  and 
save  fellow  Indians  with  their  skilled  knowledge  and  their  tireless  work.  It  has 
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always  been  so,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  Medical  and  relief  services  are 
pitifully  inadequate  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  made  upon  them.  Electricity, 
sanitation,  even  water-supply— it  is  hard  to  believe  that  even  these  essentials 
are  lacking  in  most  of  the  small  provincial  hospitals  which  have  been  bearing 
the  heaviest  burden.  Vital  hospital  equipment  and  supplies,  disinfectants  and 
drugs  are  in  desperately  short  supply;  frequently  paper  or  even  leaves  have  to 
be  used  for  dressing  wounds  because  not  enough  bandages  and  gauze  are 
available.  I  have  met  again  and  again  many  of  the  Indian  girls  who  served  as 
nurses  in  the  Burma  campaign,  and  they  describe  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  working  now  in  many  rural  areas  as  far  more  exacting  and  primitive 
than  those  of  the  Burma  jungles.  From  my  own  experience  I  know  how  true 
this  is. 

"British  medical  missions  have  shared  the  duty  with  their  Indian  colleagues 
— and  they  are  staying  on  to  share  it.  The  life  work  of  these  devoted  men  and 
women  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  to  friendship  between  Indian  and  British 
peoples.  A  friendship  and  trust  which  has  reached  unbelievable  heights  in 
these  last  momentous  days.” 

Going  on  to  voice  her  future  hopes  and  plans,  Lady  Mountbatten  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  famous  words  which  are  engraved  on  the  Jaipur  Column 
outside  Government  House  in  Delhi.  She  quoted:  "In  thought,  faith;  in 
word,  wisdom;  in  deed,  courage;  in  life,  service;  so  may  India  be  great.” 

The  year  1947,  particularly  the  second  half,  was  probably  the  busiest 
period  of  Lady  Mountbatten’s  life.  In  the  five  months  following  Partition  she 
undertook  no  less  than  eleven  major  tours  of  the  riot  areas  of  the  Punjab.  On 
these  tours  she  paid  seventy-eight  visits  to  refugee  camps,  forty-six  visits  to 
hospitals,  with  almost  as  many  visits  to  convoy  encampments,  apart 'from 
making  inspections  of  welfare  centres,  clinics,  schools,  colleges  and  other  institu¬ 
tions.  She  flew  home  for  the  wedding  of  Princess  Elizabeth  to  Lieutenant  Philip 
Mountbatten,  on  which  occasion  she  appeared  wearing  a  hat  identical  with  that 
of  the  Queen  of  Holland.  And  in  the  same  period  she  found  time  to  be  decorated 
by  the  Chinese  Ambassador  to  India  with  the  Chinese  Order  of  The  Brilliant 
Star,  and  to  fit  in  ten  official  tours  with  her  husband — to  Jaipur,  Bombay, 
Gwalior,  Bikaner,  Bhopal,  Nagpur,  Madras,  Allahabad,  Lucknow  and  Benares. 

These  were  no  khaki  bush-shirt  affairs,  eating  a  hurried  snack  between 
camps  and  getting  on  with  the  job.  All  were  official,  full-dress  ceremonial  tours, 
with  every  minute  of  the  day  accounted  for  on  separate  printed  programmes 
for  "H.E.”  and  "Her  Ex.,”  and  every  event  timed  to  run  like  clockwork. 
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Here  is  the  record  of  one  day  in  Bombay :  It  began  at  eight-thirty,  when 
Her  Ex.  began  a  tour  of  some  of  the  city’s  social  welfare  and  health  activities 
in  the  slums,  accompanied  by  Lady  Colville,  the  Governor’s  wife,  Pamela  and 
an  entourage  of  secretaries  and  A.D.C.s.  At  eight-forty-five  they  arrived  at  the 
Bombay  Mothers  and  Children  Welfare  Centre  in  one  of  the  chawls  or  tene¬ 
ments  in  Delisle  Road,  which  provides  a  maternity  ward,  clinic,  a  creche  and  a 
service  of  domiciliary  health  visitors  for  the  surrounding  area.  "Her  Ex.”  was 
received  by  Lady  Jehangir,  the  Chairman  of  the  Society,  and  then  met  the  office 

bearers  and  the  staff.  The  building  was  toured,  and  during  the  visit  a  baby 
was  born. 

At  nme-twenty-five  the  party  arrived  at  the  Naigum  Social  Service  Centre, 
where  "Her  Ex.”  was  received  by  Mrs.  Khadifa  Shuffi  Tyabji,  the  chairman; 
Mrs.  Calbag,  the  secretary;  Mrs.  Krishnayya,  the  treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Gadre,  the 
warden.  A  singing  and  dancing  display  was  given  by  the  children,  and  in  the 
women’s  handicrafts  classes  section  "Her  Ex.”  was  given  an  embroidered 
handbag. 

It  was  raining  heavily  when  they  got  to  the  Matunga  Labour  Camp  at 
ten-ten,  where  the  fifteen  thousand  sweepers  who  kept  the  city  clean  existed 
in  grim,  crowded  hutments  and  lean-to  huts  of  corrugated  iron  and  khas-khas. 
It  was  pitch  dark  inside  the  huts,  most  of  them  already  flooded  with  rainwater, 
but  "Her  Ex.”  observed  how  amazingly  good-natured  they  managed  to  stay 
under  those  conditions.  In  the  course  of  her  inspection  she  was  given  two  towels 
made  at  the  camp  training-centre.  Just  before  she  left  she  planted  a  gold  mohur 
tree,  expressing  the  hope  that  when  it  bloomed  it  would  bring  a  little  colour 
and  beauty  into  the  lives  of  the  people  who  lived  there. 

At  eleven-ten  she  was  given  an  address  by  students  residing  at  the 
University  Settlement,  Byculla;  and,  precisely  at  eleven-forty-five,  she  was 
received  by  Sir  Sorab  Saklatvala,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Tata  Institute  of  Social  Sciences.  The  Director  described  the  work  and  objects 
of  the  institute,  his  description  becoming  a  discourse  of  great  length  from  which 
he  was  not  to  be  deterred.  The  next  stop  was  the  Bombay  Mothers  and  Children 
Welfare  Society  Health  Visitors’  Institute  and  from  there  to  the  Seva  Sedan  at 
Gamdevi,  a  training-institute  founded  in  I860  to  inspire  educated  women  for 
voluntary  work.  Her  Excellency  was  received  by  Lady  Chandavardar  and  a 
very  large  number  of  the  committee,  including  Lady  Jehangir,  who  had  already 
appeared  on  no  less  than  three  reception  committees  that  morning. 

Precisely  at  one  the  party  was  back  for  lunch  at  Government  House  with 
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the  Governor’s  wife  and  some  of  the  leading  women  in  the  Bombay  welfare 
circles,  including  Lady  Rama  Rau,  Mrs.  Hansa  Mehta,  Mrs.  Dinwiddie,  Mrs. 
Halsall,  Lady  Thackersey,  Mrs.  Currimbhoy,  Mrs.  Sayani,  Miss  Seervai,  Mrs. 
Brand  and  Miss  Holden. 

After  lunch  a  mobile  dispensary  of  the  All-India  Womens  Conference 
was  inspected  in  the  front  porch  of  Government  House.  Her  Excellency 
received  Miss  Holden,  to  discuss  the  nursing  situation  in  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
and  then  continued  with  the  afternoon’s  engagements  of  her  tour. 

First  was  the  People’s  Mobile  Dispensaries.  She  was  received  by  Mr. 
Hansraj  Kothari,  the  vice-president,  and  was  given  a  rousing  welcome  by  crowds 
of  patients  and  spectators.  It  was  raining  hard  as  she  drove  on  to  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  Remand  Home,  Umarkhadi,  to  be  welcomed  by  the  spirited  if 
noisy  Remand  Home  Boys’  Band  and  received  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Bhatt,  the  honorary 
secretary.  She  met  the  staff,  went  round  the  establishment,  took  a  smart  parade 
of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  was  presented  with  a  leather  cushion  before  leaving 
for  the  Chembar  Maternity  Home,  twelve  miles  outside  Bombay. 

Cheering  crowds  lined  the  route  so  that  the  car  had  difficulty  in  getting 
through.  A  guard  of  honour  provided  by  the  Girls’  Corps  was  lined  up  waiting 
for  her  at  the  home.  Before  she  left  Her  Excellency  was  given  a  present  of  lace 
by  Mrs.  Lukmani  and  a  bouquet  by  Mrs.  Nowrosjee.  On  the  return  journey  she 
took  in  the  creche  at  the  India  United  Mill,  arriving  back  at  Government 
House  just  before  eight,  in  time  to  bath  and  dress  for  the  dinner  party  given  in 
honour  of  herself  and  her  husband  and  to  which  had  been  invited  the  leading 
industrialists  and  business  men  of  Bombay. 

It  was  a  busy  period,  too,  for  Pamela.  She  had  come  to  India  straight  from 
school,  leaving  all  her  friends  behind  and  being  thrust  suddenly  into  a  climate 
of  tension  and  political  upheaval.  On  her  own  initiative  she  started  work 

at  an  improvised  free  dispensary  for  the  poor  from  villages  round  Delhi _ a 

full-time  welfare  job  at  which  she  helped  to  treat  more  than  six  hundred  cases 
a  month.  She  identified  herself  with  the  youth  organizations  and  the  student 
movement,  attending  debates  and  college  functions;  she  also  attended  one  of 
Gandhi’s  prayer  meetings. 

Her  student  friends  were  hardly  the  most  politically  respectable :  many 
had  been  in  prison  for  their  beliefs,  but  discussed  their  experiences  without 
rancour  or  bitterness.  Once  when  making  an  appointment  to  meet  a  group  from 
a  college  she  suggested  a  date  three  weeks  hence.  The  students  shook  their 
heads.  Unfortunately  it  would  not  be  possible  because  they  were  going  to 
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Hyderabad  assemble  unlawfully  on  a  matter  of  principle  and  would 
probably  be  in  gaol  when  that  date  came  round! 

In  Bombay  Pamela  had  a  full  programme  with  the  students.  For  one  of 
her  appointments  her  escort  was  late,  and  she  was  worried  because  the  police 
used  not  to  take  any  chances  when  it  came  to  letting  students  inside  Govern¬ 
ment  House.  When  they  were  half  an  hour  late  she  was  sure  they  must  have 
been  arrested.  Very  apprehensively  she  rang  the  police  post  at  the  main  gate. 
Her  friends  were  there  all  right — reminiscing  with  a  sub-inspector  who  had 
arrested  them  on  some  previous  occasion !  Later,  when  the  Superintendent  of 
Police  heard  of  where  she  had  been  taken  by  "irresponsible  elements,”  he  was 
horrified. 

Those  five  months  following  Partition  had  been  anxious  enough  for  Lord 
Mountbatten.  Against  the  background  of  strife  and  upheaval,  and  disputes  over 
assets  and  claims  and  cross-claims,  was  imposed  the  menace  of  war  in  Kashmir 
and  the  danger  of  its  spreading.  By  January,  1948,  a  few  bands  of  hooligans 
were  still  attacking  minorities;  tit-for-tat  reprisals  that  were  being  provoked 
mainly  by  irresponsible  reports  and  newspaper  articles  on  both  sides  of  the 
Boundary.  Hindus  would  burn  a  train  and  Moslems  would  retaliate  by  burning 
another;  villages,  homes,  temples,  shrines  and  mosques  went  the  same  way, 
like  pieces  in  a  very  juvenile  game  of  chess.  So  it  went  on  until  Gandhi  decided 
to  put  an  end  to  the  attrition  in  his  own  special  way. 

Where  three  divisions  of  troops  had  been  incapable  of  preventing  massacre 
when  the  Punjab  was  partitioned,  Gandhi  in  Bengal  had  succeeded  in  getting 
the  equally  hot-headed  Bengalis  of  both  parties  to  embrace  each  other  like 
brothers.  People  who  had  been  expecting  the  worst  said  that  Gandhi  had 
achieved  a  miracle.  Now  he  determined  to  achieve  another  miracle,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  He  began  a  fast  unto  death.  Only  a  genuine  change  in  heart  of 
the  nation  could  compel  him  to  revoke  his  decision,  he  declared,  because  he  had 
no  wish  to  continue  to  live  among  his  people  as  they  were. 

The  Mountbattens  visited  Gandhi  during  his  fast  at  Birla  House  in  New 
Delhi,  while  Sikh  survivors  from  Pakistan  were  demonstrating  outside  the 
house  with  black  banners  urging :  "let  gandhi  die.”  It  was  the  first  time 
Mountbatten  and  Gandhi  had  met  outside  Government  House,  and  the  old 
man  chuckled  as  he  greeted  the  Governor-General  with:  "So  it  takes  a  fast  to 

bring  you  to  me !  ” 

Gandhi  won  his  change  of  heart.  The  communal  disturbances  petered 
out,  and  he  ended  his  fast.  But  it  was  to  be  his  last  victory.  On  20  January  a 
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bomb  was  thrown  at  the  first  prayer  meeting  he  conducted  after  the  fast  ended. 
No  one  was  hurt,  and  when  Lady  Mountbatten  visited  him  later  she  found  him 
quite  unperturbed. 

Since  she  and  her  husband  had  come  seeking  goodwill  nine  months 
before,  Edwina  Mountbatten  had  grown  extremely  fond  of  that  whimsical 
and  lovable  old  saint-politician,  with  his  steel-rimmed  spectacles  and  the 
battered  timepiece  he  carried  at  his  waist.  From  the  first  she  had  been  touched 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  appeared  to  accept  them  as  if  they  had  been  old 
friends.  Mountbatten’s  first  act  on  arriving  in  Delhi  had  been  to  write  imme¬ 
diately  to  Gandhi  asking  him  to  come  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  advice. 
Gandhi  was  in  Bihar  at  the  time,  but  returned  in  response  to  the  letter. 

The  three  of  them  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  most  cordial  terms;  after 
Edwina  left  the  two  men  together  they  continued  talking  for  two  hours,  most 
of  which  was  taken  up  with  their  personal  reminiscences.  That  first  visit  was 
followed  by  many  more,  and  Lady  Mountbatten  for  her  part  went  quite  often 
to  see  Gandhi ji  at  the  Banghi  Colony,  or  at  Birla  House,  to  ask  his  advice. 
As  she  wrote  later :  "I  always  came  away  strengthened  and  soothed.”  It  was 
with  his  help  that  she  was  able  to  unify  the  diverse  elements  that  became  the 
United  Council  for  Relief  and  Welfare. 

So  the  friendship  had  grown;  apart  from  his  wisdom  Lady  Mountbatten 
found  the  great  leader  amusing  and  gay  and  quite  irresistibly  charming.  He 
was  also  considerate  and  thoughtful;  when  their  nephew  became  engaged  to 
be  married  to  Princess  Elizabeth  it  was  Gandhiji  who  first  sent  the  Mount- 
battens  and  the  young  couple  his  best  wishes.  Later  he  discussed  with  Edwina 
what  he  should  send  them  as  a  wedding  present,  and  they  decided  that  he  should 
give  something  he  had  made  a  small  lace  cloth  woven  from  yarn  he  had  spun 
himself,  which  she  took  back  to  London  for  the  Princess. 

In  the  first  weeks  of  Mountbatten  s  office,  when  some  of  the  insufferable 
anachronisms  of  the  Raj  were  being  swept  away,  Edwina  had  persuaded  her 
husband  to  have  all  references  to  Gandhi  in  Court  circulars  altered  from  "Mr. 
Gandhi”  to  "Mahatma  Gandhi,”  the  title  by  which  he  was  known  to  Indians 
the  world  over.  Now  she  urged  the  Mahatma  to  be  more  careful:  all  and 
sundry,  she  pointed  out,  could  attend  his  prayer  meetings. 

He  replied  characteristically.  "God  gave  me  life,”  he  said.  "Only  He  can 
withhold  it.” 

They  were  the  last  words  of  his  she  heard;  she  was  in  Madras  where 
she  had  stayed  behind  to  complete  her  welfare  visits  after  the  ceremonial  tour, 
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when  the  news  came  that  her  Gandhtji  had  been  shot  by  a  co-teligionist. 
Stunned,  she  flew  back  next  morning  for  the  funeral. 

Gandhi  was  cremated  in  the  afternoon  amid  incredible  scenes  of  mob 
hysteria  that  again  engulfed  all  attempts  to  conduct  the  proceedings  in  some 
order.  Making  their  way  independently  to  the  burning  ghat,  Lord  and  Lady 
Mountbatten,  with  Pamela,  Patricia  and  her  husband,  Lord  Brabourne,  arrived 
to  find  an  immense  crowd  milling  round  the  funeral  pyre  of  aromatic  sandal¬ 
wood,  with  a  sacerdotal  choir  of  the  Mahatma’s  disciples  lamenting  and 
threading  garlands  of  flowers. 

A  special  area  near  the  pyre  had  been  cordoned  off  by  R.I.A.F.  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  mourners,  but  as  the  crowd  behind  looked  seriously  like  pushing 
them  little  by  little  on  to  the  pyre  Mountbatten  conceived  the  ingenious  idea 
of  making  everybody  sit  down;  himself,  his  wife  and  party  sitting  cross-legged 
on  the  ground  in  the  front  row. 

The  cortege  arrived  with  mounted  police  hacking  a  way  through  the 
crowd  with  malacca  canes.  On  the  bier,  smothered  with  flowers,  were  mourners 
of  Gandhi  s  family,  and  Nehru  and  Patel  sitting  bareheaded  and  quite  immobile. 
The  long  Vedic  ritual  before  the  cremation  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  as  the 
Mahatma’s  third  son,  his  head  shaved  in  accordance  with  the  custom,  applied 
a  torch  to  the  pyre,  a  great  cry  went  up  with  the  smoke  and  flames. 

It  was  also  the  third  son’s  duty  to  crack  open  the  skull  with  a  lathi-stick 
to  enable  the  brain  to  be  completely  consumed,  but  the  Mountbattens  did  not 
wait  for  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  Appraising  the  situation,  Lord  Mountbatten 
decided  it  was  time  they  left.  They  linked  hands,  and  he  led  the  way  through 
the  crowds  who  recognized  him  and  fell  back  to  let  them  pass.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  the  crowd  were  the  casualties  stretched  out,  and  as  Lady  Mountbatten 
went  among  them,  giving  first-aid,  three  silver  Dakotas  swooped  overhead, 
shedding  clouds  of  pink  rose-petals. 

For  three  days  the  pyre  smouldered,  watched  by  priests  and  members  of 
the  Gandhi  family,  and  on  the  fourth  another  crowd  gathered  for  the  solemn 
and  elaborate  Vedic  rite  of  gathering  up  the  calcined  bones  and  ashes.  This 
was  done  again  by  the  third  son,  assisted  by  Flindu  priests  intoning  as  the  bones 
were  put  into  a  brass  pot  with  Ganges  water,  sandalwood,  a  ruby,  an  emerald 
and  a  sapphire,  and  the  ashes  were  packed  into  small,  white  cotton  bags.  Among 
these  was  found  a  .32  bullet,  which  Nehru  ordered  to  be  made  over  to  the 
police.  The  ritual  ended  with  two  Moslems  reading  from  the  Koran  and  a  Sikh 
reading  from  the  Granth  Sahib. 
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Riding  an  elephant  at  a  fairground  with 
Pandit  Nehru.  Past  Viceroys  would  have 
been  horrified,  but  as  Mountbatten  says: 
“ This  is  not  a  normal  viceroyalty 


Millionaires  themselves,  the  Mounthattens  are  small  fry  financially  in  this  aUtterm 
array  of  Indian  Princes  at  the  Maharajah  of  Jaipur's'  Silver  Jubilee  celebrations. 


A  moment  of  ineffable  sadness.  At  the  farewell  banquet  Nehru  has  paid  his  tribute. 
Lady  Mountbatten  replies:  “/  thank  India  for  the  generosity  and  understanding  shot  on 
me.  I  value  above  all  else  that  you  have  looked  on  me  as  one  of  yourselves.  .  .  .” 


The  State  Departure  as  the  Mountbatteus  begin  their  last  ride  to  the  airport.  A  moment 
later  the  nearside  leading  horse  jibs,  and  nothing  will  induce  it  to  go  on.  While  it  is 
being  unhitched,  the  crowd  runs  up  crying:  “ Even  the  horses  wont  take  you  from  us!” 


After  thirteen  days  of  mourning,  ordered  by  the  Government,  followed 
the  strewing  of  the  ashes.  A  special  train  took  the  urn  in  which  these  had  been 
preserved  in  milk  to  Allahabad,  chosen  as  the  scene  of  the  national  ceremony 
at  the  confluence  of  the  two  sacred  rivers,  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges. 

Mounted  on  a  chariot,  the  urn  was  carried  along  roads  lined  with  crowds 
sitting  cross-legged,  with  folded  arms  and  bent  heads,  chanting  the  religious 
songs  Gandhi  himself  had  written.  The  final  rites  were  performed  aboard  an 
Army  "duck,”  which  sailed  into  midstream,  where  the  remains  were  poured 
gently  into  the  great  river. 

Portions  of  ashes  had  been  distributed  to  the  Provinces  and  States  for 
simultaneous  strewing  at  sacred  sites  in  the  rivers  and  at  sea  throughout  India 
and  Pakistan,  but  at  Allahabad  a  solid  wall  of  people  on  either  bank  walked 
into  the  water  fully  clothed  and  immersed  themselves  completely.  Boats  moored 
alongside  emptied  hundreds  of  gallons  of  milk  overboard,  and  aircraft 
circling  left  clouds  of  gentle  petal  prayers  to  settle  quietly  on  the  water. 
All  that  remained  of  the  "Great  Soul”  had  been  mingled  inextricably  with  the 
elements  of  the  country  he  loved. 

Mahatma  Gandhi’s  death  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the  conscience  of 
both  countries,  overtaken  by  a  sense  of  shame  for  acts  against  civilization  of 
which  both  had  been  so  horribly  guilty,  and  for  which  they  had  been  punished 
with  the  loss  of  their  Man  of  Peace.  That  he  died  by  the  hand  of  a  co-religionist 
symbolized  the  true  self-destructive  character  of  communal  murder;  and, 
chastened  by  the  knowledge  Gandhi  had  given  them  of  themselves,  Indians  and 
Pakistanis  of  all  religions  sank  their  differences  in  a  common  sorrow. 

For  Lord  and  Lady  Mountbatten  it  was  a  personal  sorrow;  they  had 
loved  the  old  man  and  regarded  him  as  a  true  friend.  I  saw  tears  streaming 
down  her  face,”  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur  said  later,  describing  how  the  Governor- 
General’s  wife  came  and  stood  near  the  bier  in  Birla  House. 

The  tragedy  occurred  after  the  Mountbattens  had  begun  the  final  phase 
of  their  mission— a  tour  of  every  Province  and  major  State  in  India.  There  was 
still  the  greater  part  of  this  work  to  be  done;  and  they  plunged  into  it  right 
away.  State  visits  had  always  been  dignified  and  splendid  occasions.  Mount- 
batten  s  predecessors  used  the  Viceregal  trains — there  were  two,  with  shining 
white  coaches  surmounted  by  the  Viceregal  Arms  in  gold,  and  brass- 
railed  observation  verandas  at  either  end.  Sumptuously  appointed  the  State 
rooms  were  furnished  in  mauve,  blue  and  apple  green.  There  were  drawing¬ 
rooms,  dining-rooms,  offices,  a  common-room  for  the  A.D.C.s,  and  a  private 
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suite  with  a  bathroom  for  every  guest  and  officer  of  the  staff.  Viceregal  parties 
usually  included  fifteen  guests,  and  Their  Excellencies  always  travelled  with 
all  their  senior  staff  officers,  their  staffs  and  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
servants,  in  addition  to  a  police  guard,  with  the  local  Superintendent  of  Police 
and  the  District  Traffic  Superintendent  of  the  Railway,  who  always  accom¬ 
panied  the  train. 

Ahead  of  them  went  a  pilot  engine  to  detonate  any  possible  bombs  lurking 
among  the  sleepers;  the  security  arrangements  having  included  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  all  villages  near  the  railway  line  for  some  time  before  the  proposed 
tour,  then  a  foot-by-foot  examination  of  the  permanent  way  twenty-four  hours 
before  the  train  was  due  to  leave,  with  a  soldier  or  policeman  posted  every 
hundred  yards  for  the  entire  length  of  the  journey.  For  a  journey  from  Delhi 
to  Calcutta,  or  from  Calcutta  to  Cochin,  these  security  operations  involved  as 
many  as  sixteen  thousand  men.  Despite  their  vigilance,  Lord  Irwin’s  train  was 
once  mined  near  Delhi. 

The  train’s  speed  had  to  be  regulated  so  that  she  arrived  exactly  on  time — 
no  simple  achievement  for  the  driver,  who  had  to  slow  down  to  crawling  pace 
from  the  moment  "H.E.”  entered  his  bathroom  to  bath  and  shave.  She  had  to 
be  stopped  so  that  the  red  carpet  on  the  station  platform  came  precisely  under 
"H.E.’s’’  door.  The  first  shot  of  "H.E.’s”  thirty-one  guns  had  to  be  synchronized 
with  his  stepping  off  the  train,  as,  at  that  moment,  the  State  band  exploded 
with  a  welcome,  and  the  guard  of  honour  presented  arms.  The  magnificence  of 
these  welcomes  depended,  of  course,  on  the  resources  of  the  State.  Some  of  the 
smaller  ones  borrowed  the  mission  band  for  the  occasion,  and  Lord  Curzon 
records  his  once  being  received  with  a  triumphant  rendition  of :  "Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty !  ” 

Visiting  Kashmir,  Lord  Reading  was  driven  in  a  silver  landau  with  the 
Maharajah,  while  Lady  Reading  followed  with  the  Maharani  in  another  landau 
of  carved  ivory.  The  roads  were  lined  with  schoolchildren,  cheering  and  waving 
flags.  On  the  banners  of  welcome  stretching  across  the  streets  the  Vicereine 
read :  "god  bless  the  viceroy;  god  help  lady  reading.’’ 

Tigers  were  a  necessary  part  of  every  Viceregal  experience — tigers  shot 
in  comparative  safety  from  towers,  aluminium  cages  and  howdahs,  though 
Lord  Reading,  who  had  never  handled  a  rifle  until  he  came  to  India,  actually 
shot  one  on  foot.  Bikaner  was  famous  for  his  Imperial  sand-grouse  shoots  at 
which  viceregal  bags  averaged  four  thousand;  and  there  were  duck  shoots  when 
the  guns  would  be  blazing  into  the  sky  black  with  circling  duck  and  geese. 
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Viceregal  diaries  record  the  fabulous  palaces  where  they  were  entertained 
in  modern  comfort  and  medieval  splendour.  Camping  in  Kashmir,  the  Readings 
were  accommodated  in  silk  tents  carpeted  with  antique  Persian  carpets,  and 
draped  with  Kashmir  shawls.  Gifts  from  the  Maharajah,  stacked  on  the  lawn 
outside,  included  satin  bags  filled  with  gold,  hundreds  of  platters  of  fruit,  grain 
and  vegetables,  earthenware  pots  of  honey  and  preserves — all  of  which  the 
Viceroy  donated  to  the  hospitals  and  the  poor.  Later  he  and  the  Maharajah  sat 
on  silver  thrones,  with  servants  behind  them  keeping  away  the  flies  with  horse¬ 
hair  switches,  while  the  subsidiary  chiefs  came  forward,  sprinkling  H.E.  s 
hand  with  attar  of  roses  as  he  touched  their  offerings  of  gold  and  myrrh. 

The  Mountbattens  dispensed  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  State 
visiting.  Instead  of  the  trains  they  used  an  aircraft,  and  orders  were  given 
cancelling  the  elaborate  police  precautions  for  their  personal  safety.  Mount- 
batten  objected  to  being  followed  by  a  bodyguard — indeed,  he  went  out  of  his 
way  to  expose  himself  by  standing  up  in  open  cars  in  full  view  of  the  crowds. 
Visiting  Benares,  he  noticed  his  car  being  preceded  and  followed  by  an  armed 
escort  of  police  in  jeeps  and  on  motor-cycles.  Immediately  he  ordered  the  car 
to  stop. 

"If  the  escort  is  for  me,  I  want  it  dismissed,”  he  said.  "I  am  Governor- 
General  by  approval  of  the  people.  I  don’t  need  to  be  protected  against  them.” 

It  was  in  the  same  spirit  his  wife  looked  round  during  a  walk  through  a 
town  in  the  riot  area  of  the  Punjab,  and  saw  that  she  was  being  followed  by 
a  police  guard.  "Tell  the  men  with  the  guns  to  go  away,”  she  ordered  her  A.D.C. 

The  Mountbattens  had  a  far  more  delicate  State-visiting  mission  than  any 
of  their  predecessors  in  their  glorified  flag  marches  through  India.  Most  of  the 
Princes  had  joined  India  on  Lord  Mountbattens  advice,  and,  though  Sardar 
Patel,  the  Minister  for  Relations  with  the  States,  had  handled  them  with  states¬ 
manship  and  moderation,  they  were  still  apprehensive,  remembering  the  past 
threats  of  the  Congress  Party.  It  needed  Mountbatten  to  reassure  them  on  the 
sincerity  of  Patel’s  promises,  to  suggest  quick  and  drastic  reforms,  and,  as  one 
Prince  of  royal  blood  to  another,  to  give  them  a  bit  of  sound  advice.  For  Lady 
Mountbatten  there  was  a  full  programme  of  welfare  work  in  the  States.  The 
state  of  their  health  services  had  always  been  deplorable,  but  now  she  found 

the  Princes  anxious  to  make  improvements  and  was  able  to  advise  them  in 
detail. 

Swift  and  businesslike  though  the  Mountbattens’  visits  were,  it  would 
have  been  unthinkable  for  a  Prince  to  have  let  them  pass  through  without  a 
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taste  of  the  State’s  hospitality.  Whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  the  Mountbattens 
still  had  to  tread  miles  of  red  carpet,  ride  in  gilded  howdahs  in  processions  of 
caparisoned  elephants,  make  speeches  at  fantastic  banquets,  watch  firework 
displays  and  be  entertained  by  musicians  and  dancing  girls.  At  stately  durbars 
stiff  with  jewelled  brocade,  Mountbatten  still  had  to  invest  those  rulers  who 
had  been  singled  out  for  distinction.  At  Jaipur,  the  first  town-planned  city  in 
history,  with  wide,  parallel  streets  and  the  buildings  fantastically  conceived  in 
mauve  terracotta,  they  attended  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  their  old  friend,  "Jai,” 
who  had  been  Ruler  since  the  age  of  eleven.  Bikaner,  as  always,  laid  on  a  shoot. 

They  also  visited  Burma,  cementing  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
and  being  welcomed  by  the  President  as  one  of  themselves  in  view  of  their 
title,  Mountbatten  of  Burma.”  Earlier  Mountbatten  had  urged  the  return  of 
the  immense  throne  of  King  Thebaw,  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Burma.  When 
the  proposal  was  accepted,  the  Mountbattens,  with  Pamela  and  Patricia,  went 
to  Rangoon  to  make  the  gesture. 

At  the  start  of  their  mission  the  year  before  Lord  and  Lady  Mountbatten 
had  asked  for  goodwill.  An  indication  that  they  had  acquired  probably  more 
goodwill  than  any  other  English  couple  in  the  history  of  Anglo-Indian  relations 
is  borne  out  by  an  incident  that  occurred  when  they  visited  the  Temple  of 
Vishnu,  near  Seringapatam,  in  Mysore. 

The  Chief  Minister,  escorting  them,  had  taken  them  into  the  inner  temple. 
The  moment  they  left,  the  High-priest,  an  orthodox  Brahmin,  closed  the  inner 
precincts,  which  strictly  speaking  had  been  polluted  by  the  intrusion  6f  non- 
Hindus,  and  began  the  Vedic  purification  ceremony  of  bathing  the  black-stone 
idol  in  milk.  When  the  Ruler  and  his  Ministers  heard  of  it  they  were  outraged 
at  what  they  described  as  a  personal  affront  to  their  friends.  The  priest  was 
immediately  ordered  to  suspend  the  ceremony  and  reopen  the  temple. 

A  tour  of  the  whole  of  India  usually  took  the  whole  Viceregal  term  of  five 
years.  The  Mountbattens  completed  theirs  in  four  months :  Lord  Mountbatten 
had  said  he  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  Navy. 

Their  last  gesture  before  leaving  India  was  to  give  a  farewell  party  to 
everybody  who  had  helped  them  and  worked  with  them.  So  many  people  came 
into  that  category  that  it  took  three  weeks  to  get  through  all  the  parties.  Nobody 
was  left  out,  not  even  the  servants  and  menials  of  the  Viceregal  estate. 

This  was  a  party  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  before.  Stuffy 
people  had  prophesied  that  most  Indian  servants  would  be  too  timid  to  come, 
and  that  the  few  who  came  would  be  too  shy  to  enjoy  themselves.  The  stuffy 
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people  were  wrong.  The  entire  domestic  establishment  turned  up  with  their 
families.  It  was  a  tremendous  affair,  with  jugglers,  conjurers,  and  a  band. 
Husbands,  wives,  parents,  in-laws,  grandparents,  cousins,  aunts,  uncles,  brothers, 
sisters  swarmed  everywhere.  The  Mountbattens  and  their  personal  staffs  served 
refreshments  and  minded  babies.  Everybody  had  the  time  of  their  lives. 

On  19  June,  1948,  Lady  Mountbatten  made  her  farewell  broadcast  to  the 
people  of  India.  She  said :  "My  farewell  message  to  the  people  of  India  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure  from  this  great  and  much-loved  country  will  be  a  personal 
and  informal  one — because  that  has  been  the  whole  basis  of  my  partnership 
and  friendship  in  these  past  historic  months.  From  the  moment  I  arrived  I  was 
touched  at  the  generosity  of  spirit  and  the  warmth  of  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing  shown  to  me;  and  at  the  confidence  and  trust  which  each  one  of  you 
so  quickly  extended.  You  accepted  me  and  my  husband  and  my  daughter  as 
your  friends  and  colleagues,  and  we  felt  grateful  and  humble  beyond  words. 
It  has  been  a  true  privilege  to  serve  India  and  to  work  side  by  side  with  so 
many  of  you  in  these  recent  testing  times — from  north  to  south,  from  east  to 
west,  in  towns  and  villages,  in  mountains,  hills  and  plains.  I  have  felt  proud 
to  share  your  joys  and  sorrows,  your  hopes  and  your  disappointments,  and  I 
have  valued  above  all  else  the  fact  that  you  have  looked  on  me  as  one  of  you. 
I  have  joined  you  in  moments  of  supreme  achievement  and  happiness,  rejoiced 
with  you  at  India’s  long-awaited  freedom  and  independence  and  at  the  great 
things  you  have  already  accomplished. 

'  I  have  been  with  you  also  at  the  moment  of  the  nation’s  greatest  calamity 
when  Gandhiji’s  tragic  death  numbed  the  whole  country  and  the  entire  world, 
and  I  felt  cast  down  and  saddened  like  each  one  of  you.  I  have  seen  also  much 
suffering  and  a  scale  of  tragedy  unparalleled  except  possibly  in  a  state  of  war. 
Evil  things  have  happened  and  at  times  a  temporary  madness  has  prevailed. 
But  these  things  have  not  been  because  of  the  will  of  the  people,  but  as  a  result 
of  circumstances  and  inevitable  upheavals.  During  all  these  times  I  have 
marvelled  at  your  courage,  your  devotion  to  duty,  and  your  fortitude  in  the  face 
of  untold  misery  and  beset  by  obstacles  and  difficulties  which,  I  thought,  would 
have  daunted  even  the  bravest.  But  I  have  never  seen  you  fail.  I  have  watched 
with  pride  the  devotion  of  the  Medical,  Nursing  and  Welfare  Services,  who 
have  so  nobly  lived  up  to  the  true  traditions  of  their  professions.  I  have  seen  the 
ceaseless  and  uphill  work  of  those  entrusted  with  the  moulding  of  the  characters 
of  the  future  citizens  of  this  country.  It  is  obvious  that  freedom  confers  immense 
obligations  no  less  than  privileges,  and  a  Himalayan  task  faces  the  new  India 
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in  building  up  her  medical,  nursing,  educational  and  social  structure.  An  early 
revolution  in  health,  education,  housing  and  general  standard  of  living  is  vital 
if  the  Indian  people  are  to  benefit  from  their  newly  won  independence. 

Your  magnificent  leader  and  his  colleagues  are  fully  conscious  of  this 
and  are  ceaselessly  struggling  to  that  end.  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  to  India 
for  so  many  things — for  the  example  of  high  courage,  selfless  devotion  and 
true  service — for  giving  me  glimpses  of  your  glorious  heritage  of  culture — for 
your  natural  courtesy  and  hospitality  and  the  wondrous  beauty  of  your  country 
and  the  spirit  and  bearing  of  your  people. 

"At  this  moment  you  stand  between  the  past  and  future,  beset,  of  course, 
by  problems  and  even  perils  on  a  gigantic  scale — but  so  does  the  whole  world. 
You  face  all  manner  of  them,  but  here  in  India  I  know  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  faith  or  unity  of  purpose  in  your  determination  to  overcome  everything  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  justice  and  progress.  You  could  never  depart  from  your 
brave  ideals  or  your  high  hopes  and  constructive  plans.  Even  if  sometimes  you 
are  beset  by  feelings  of  frustration,  disappointment  and  even  despair,  these  are 
only  natural  and  transitory  and  I  know  you  are  bound  to  triumph  and  that  you 
will  never  lose  your  confidence. 

"In  these  last  days  I  have  been  immeasurably  touched  by  the  number  of 
people  of  all  communities  and  creeds  who  have  come  to  me  from  many  parts 
of  India  bearing  messages  and  gifts  as  a  token  of  their  friendship.  The  gifts 
made  by  refugees,  by  social  workers  and  by  my  many  colleagues  and  friends  of 
the  last  months,  will  always  be  amongst  my  most  treasured  possessions,  and  I 
thank  them  from  my  heart  for  their  thought  of  me  at  this  moment,  and  my 
appreciation  and  good  wishes  for  the  future  goes  out  to  each  one  of  them. 

"Although  in  a  physical  sense  my  husband,  Pamela  and  I  will  be  leaving 
India  so  soon,  we  shall  always  be  with  you  in  spirit,  and  I  think  you  know  you 
will  have  our  affection,  our  gratitude  and  our  prayers  at  all  times.  The  close 
links  of  comradeship  that  have  been  forged  between  us  are  such  that  can  never 
be  broken,  and  I  know  that  it  is  inevitable  that  I  shall  return.  So  this  is  not 
farewell,  but  only  au  revoir .” 

There  were  nine  major  engagements  for  the  Mountbattens  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  of  their  stay  in  India.  For  those  who  might  not  have  heard 
their  farewell  broadcasts,  they  went  to  an  open  space  in  the  old  city,  where  a 
crowd  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  had  gathered.  To  enable  the  Mountbattens  to  get 
right  amongst  them  a  long  wooden  pier  had  been  erected  that  went  out  into  the 
of  faces.  From  the  end  of  this  they  spoke  to  the  people  of  Delhi  in 
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Hindustani.  There  is  a  newsreel  film  of  this  event — an  incredible  document  of 
the  emotional  effect  they  had  come  to  have  on  the  masses. 

Lady  Mountbattens  last  public  act  was  a  visit  to  the  refugee  camps  at 
Kurukshetra  and  Panipat  that  housed  over  three  hundred  thousand  people. 
At  each  camp  the  refugees  gathered  round  and  she  only  left  after  fantastic 

scenes  of  weeping  and  lamentation. 

"You  are  our  mother  and  father,”  they  kept  repeating. 

Small  wonder  that  Pandit  Nehru  should  have  paid  her  that  tribute  at  the 
farewell  State  Banquet :  "The  gods  or  some  good  fairy  gave  you  beauty  and 
high  intelligence,  and  grace  and  charm  and  vitality — great  gifts — and  she  who 
possesses  them  is  a  great  lady  wherever  she  goes.  But  unto  those  that  have  even 
more  shall  be  given :  and  they  gave  you  something  that  was  even  rarer  than 
those  gifts — the  human  touch,  the  love  of  humanity,  the  urge  to  serve  those 
who  suffer  and  who  are  in  distress.  And  this  amazing  mixture  of  qualities 
results  in  a  radiant  personality  and  in  the  healer’s  touch. 

"Wherever  you  have  gone  you  have  brought  solace,  and  you  have  brought 
hope  and  encouragement.  Is  it  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  India 
should  love  you  and  look  up  to  you  as  one  of  themselves  and  should  grieve 
that  you  are  going?  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  seen  you  personally  in  various 
camps  and  other  places  and  hospitals,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  will  be 
sorrowful  at  the  news  that  you  have  gone.” 

The  Mountbattens  left  the  next  day,  but  not  before  refugee  leaders  had 
come  to  say  goodbye  and  had  broken  down  and  wept,  as  many  welfare  workers, 
nurses,  doctors,  servants  and  guards  had  already  done.  Some  of  the  staff  wept, 
shaking  hands  with  the  Mountbattens  before  they  left  Government  House. 

At  the  State  Departure,  escorted  by  the  Bodyguard,  the  nearside  leader  of 
the  four  horses  drawing  the  State  carriage  jibbed,  and  nothing  would  induce  it 
to  go  on.  While  it  was  being  unhitched  a  very  emotional  crowd  broke  through 
the  barriers  crying :  "Even  the  horses  won’t  take  you  from  us  !  ” 

Nehru  and  numbers  of  other  prominent  leaders  were  at  Palam  Airport 
to  see  them  off,  and  among  these  were  famous  men  who  were  unable  to  control 
their  feelings  as  the  Mountbattens  clasped  each  one  of  them  by  the  hand.  It 
was  a  moment  of  infinite  sadness,  and  as  Edwina  took  her  seat  near  her  husband 
in  the  aircraft  she  was  weeping  too. 
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Chapter  XI;  PRIVATE  LIVES 

When  the  Mountbattens  left  India  they  stepped  out  of  an 
epoch  in  which  they  had  once  held  the  highest  position  possible  for  two  British 
subjects :  as  the  King’s  representative  Lord  Mountbatten  had  ruled  a  fifth  of 
the  earth’s  population,  and  his  wife  had  taken  a  place  beside  him  second  in 
the  Empire  only  to  the  Queen.  They  returned  to  honours  and  distinctions  and 
a  most  gratifying  welcome  wherever  they  set  foot:  they  were  met  at  the 
airfield  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  Prime  Minister  and  other  Cabinet 
Ministers,  with  the  Indian  Minister  of  Finance  who  was  over  on  a  visit,  and  the 
Guard  of  Honour  was  provided  by  the  Indian  Navy. 

In  June  Lady  Mountbatten  watched  her  husband  being  installed  a  Knight 
Companion  of  the  Garter.  Escorted  between  Viscounts  Addison  and  Portal,  and 
following  the  Garter  King  of  Arms,  Sir  Algar  Howard,  in  magnificent  cerise- 
coloured  robes,  the  new  K.G.  was  led  to  a  carved-oak  stall  beneath  his  suspended 
silken  banner,  sword,  mantle  and  crest,  in  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Windsor.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  entered  with  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
Order,  followed  slowly  and  solemnly  by  the  Military  Knights  of  Windsor 
wearing  full  dress  uniform.  Behind  them  came  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  then  the  King  and  Queen  in  their  plumed  hats,  their  blue 
velvet  mantles  borne  by  crimson-clad  pages.  In  the  congregation  were  relatives 
and  friends,  high  up  in  front  Lady  Mountbatten  and  Pamela,  with  Patricia  and 
her  husband,  Lord  Brabourne.  Divine  service  commemorated  six  centuries  of 
the  most  exclusive  Order  in  Britain,  and,  as  the  voices  of  the  choir  rang  through 
the  Royal  Chapel,  shaded  lights  came  on,  illuminating  the  array  of  twenty-four 
robed  Knights  of  the  Garter  and  their  Heralds  in  brilliant  fourteenth-century 

uniforms  standing  ahead  of  them  in  the  chancel. 

The  Mountbattens  had  a  small  party  that  night  celebrating  the  event,  and 
a  few  days  later  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Lady  Mountbatten  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords  to  watch  their  husbands  make  their  obeisance  to  the  Woolsack.  It  was 
a  period  of  much  conjecture  in  the  Press  about  the  ex-Viceroy’s  next  job,  there 
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appearing  to  be  no  lack  of  those  he  could  have  had  for  the  taking.  It  was  said 
that  Bevin  wanted  him  to  go  as  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  and  that  Cripps  begged 
him  to  take  charge  of  an  organization  to  step  up  Britain  s  industrial  output. 
He  was  tipped  as  the  next  Minister  of  Defence  one  week,  and  the  following 
week  as  Special  Commissioner  for  South-east  Asia  on  a  salary  of  £11,000  a 
year.  So  it  went  on  until,  on  their  return  from  Canada,  where  they  had  gone 
to  open  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  in  Toronto,  Lord  Mountbatten 
revealed  to  friends  and  secretaries  the  news  he  and  his  wife  had  kept  secret 
since  the  end  of  June — that  he  was  to  go  to  sea  as  Flag  Officer  Commanding 
the  First  Cruiser  Squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet. 

This  meant  they  would  have  to  go  back  to  Malta;  and  though  Lady 
Mountbatten  herself  had  no  qualms  about  whether  they  could  make  the  change 
successfully,  doubts  were  created  by  warnings  that  came  in  from  all  sides.  Only 
a  few  months  before,  friends  pointed  out,  Dickie  had  ruled  a  sub-continent,  in 
which  they  had  been  acknowledged  leaders  of  a  new  way  of  Indian  life  and 
thought.  Before  that  he  had  been  a  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  responsible 
for  land,  air  and  naval  operations  in  a  vast  theatre  and  the  architect  of  our 
greatest  victories  against  the  Japanese.  Edwina  on  her  side  had  become  one  of 
the  world  leaders  of  the  Red  Cross  and  St.  John,  with  an  important  say  in  the 
overall  direction  of  the  relief  and  social  welfare  policy  on  a  scale  applied  to 
nations.  She  had  taken  a  major  part  in  the  great  mercy  operations  of  the  war. 
She  had  been  First  Memsahib  in  India,  mistress  of  a  tremendous  domestic  staff 
and  socially  unassailable.  She  had  also  worked  for  the  relief  of  suffering  and 
made  a  contribution  against  which  no  equal  claim  could  be  laid  for  any  other 
woman  in  history.  Together,  friends  added,  Dickie  and  Edwina  were  inter¬ 
national  figures  in  the  spotlight  of  world  affairs,  and  at  great  national  occasions 
in  London  they  ranked  in  precedence  with  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  How 
then,  after  being  entitled  to  a  salute  of  thirty-one  guns,  could  they  possibly 
knuckle  under  a  mere  "Seventeen-gun”  Governor  of  an  island  barely  two-thirds 
the  size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  besides  a  Commander-in-Chief  and  a  number  of 
senior  admirals? 

Edwina,  friends  explained,  was  far  removed  from  the  young  society  girl 
in  love  with  a  sailor  husband,  following  his  ship  from  port  to  port  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Malta,  once  the  romantically  beautiful,  almost  honeymoon 
island  of  her  memories,  had  shrunk  for  them  since  they  were  last  there.  Pitfalls 
would  be  everywhere.  If  once  they  had  to  be  careful  only  on  account  of  their 
wealth  and  social  background,  now  they  would  have  to  be  paragons  of  tact  and 
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exactitude;  it  was  far  too  easy  to  damage  the  reputations  they  had  built  up  by 
unrelenting  hard  work.  Was  it  not  easier  and  much  more  sensible  to  take  one 
of  the  star  appointments  that  the  Government  was  begging  Dickie  to  accept? 
Why  not  reinforce  success,  go  from  strength  to  strength?  But  Malta!  And  the 
wellwishers  shook  their  heads. 

In  October  the  Mountbattens  left  their  advisers  behind  in  England  and 
flew  out  to  Malta.  They  arrived  homeless,  for  "Casa  Medina”  had  long  since 
been  converted  into  flats  and  occupied  by  a  number  of  families,  and,  until 
something  suitable  could  be  found,  they  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Phoenicia.  Looking 
back  now  on  that  return  to  Malta,  Edwina  Mountbatten  believes  it  was  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  possibly  happened  to  them.  As  much  as  they  had  realized 
and  catered  for  the  come-down,  the  reality  was  something  of  a  shock:  her 
husband’s  rank  in  precedence  on  the  island  was  about  twenty-sixth. 

After  taking  her  place  in  the  queue  of  naval  wives  waiting  for  suitable 
accommodation,  Lady  Mountbatten  was  finally  able  to  rent  the  "Villa 
Guardamangia.”  built  into  the  hillside  of  Pieta.  About  three  hundred  guests 
turned  up  for  the  house-warming,  which  was  held  in  the  lofty  green  room  on 
the  first  floor,  banked  with  flowers  and  lit  by  scores  of  candles  in  delicately 
filigreed  wrought-iron  circles.  Though  the  night  was  balmy,  log  fires  blazed  at 
either  end  of  the  room,  but  the  doors  and  windows  were  thrown  wide  open  on 
to  the  balcony  overlooking  a  pleasant  little  garden,  with  seats  and  tables  under 
orange  trees,  and  below,  like  a  backcloth,  a  view  of  the  Fleet  lit  up  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour. 

There  were  other  parties,  too,  and  the  guests,  typical  of  the  Mount- 
battens,  were  either  the  married  naval  ratings  with  their  families,  or  the  Maltese 
stewards  with  their  families  and  all  their  multifarious  relatives.  As  is  the  custom 
for  an  admiral  in  a  naval  port,  Lord  Mountbatten  gave  a  few  dinners  aboard 
his  flagship,  the  meal  usually  being  followed  by  the  showing  of  a  film.  There 
was  a  note  of  reassurance  about  these  dinners.  They  were  exactly  what  was 
expected  of  a  rear-admiral  and  no  more.  The  right  people  were  invited,  the 
proper  deference  given,  and  the  idea  planted  that  the  Mountbattens  knew  their 
place  and  meant  to  keep  it.  They  had  accepted  their  come-down  with  grace 

and  dignity. 

Before  they  left  Malta,  however,  they  were  again  to  come  under  the  spot¬ 
light  of  world  publicity :  it  was  announced  that  Princess  Elizabeth  was  coming 
to  the  island  as  their  guest  while  her  husband  s  ship,  Chequers,  was  in  port. 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  had,  of  course,  already  made  the  villa  his  home,  but 
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with  the  Princess  coming  to  stay  as  well  Lady  Mountbatten  gave  up  her  suite 
to  them  so  that  they  could  have  a  wing  of  the  house  to  themselves.  This  in  fact 
saved  a  good  deal  of  domestic  dislocation :  with  Maltese  houses  built  rabbit- 
warren  fashion,  one  room  opening  on  to  another,  any  other  arrangement  would 
have  involved  a  constant  stream  of  people  and  servants  passing  through  the 
Princess’s  bedroom. 

Princess  Elizabeth’s  stay  on  the  island  is  now  Maltese  history :  she  is 
remembered  particularly  for  the  way  in  which  she  contrived  to  be  the  future 
Queen  of  England  and  the  wife  of  a  first-lieutenant  at  the  same  time.  For 
herself  the  stay  with  her  uncle  and  aunt  is  remembered  for  some  of  their 
extremely  happy  and  carefree  times  together.  It  was  her  first  unofficial  visit 
abroad.  She  enjoyed  it  so  much  she  decided  to  stay  on  for  Christmas  as  well. 

One  night,  just  before  Christmas,  she  was  roused  from  her  sleep  by  a 
loud  gobbling  noise  coming,  it  seemed,  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  building. 
Unable  to  connect  it  with  any  of  the  normal  sounds  of  a  Mountbatten  house¬ 
hold,  the  Princess  concluded  she  must  be  dreaming,  when  the  gobbling  came 
up  again,  louder  than  ever. 

"I  didn’t  know  they  kept  turkeys !  ”  she  remarked,  and  tried  to  go  back  to 

sleep. 

It  was  a  turkey,  the  property  of  the  Flag-Lieutenant,  Peter  Howes,  who 
had  been  sent  it  quite  unexpectedly  as  a  gift  from  a  man  who  had  bought  one 
of  his  polo  ponies.  At  a  loss,  Howes  had  told  one  of  the  Indian  servants  to  give 
the  turkey  something  to  eat,  and  rushed  off  to  attend  to  some  urgent  business 
for  the  Admiral. 

Breakfast  conversation  revolved  round  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  the 
night  before.  "It  sounded  like  a  turkey,”  the  Princess  said. 

"But  there  isn’t  a  turkey  within  miles,”  Lady  Mountbatten  said.  "There 
certainly  isn’t  one  in  this  house.” 

You  mean,”  her  husband  added,  "there  oughtn’t  to  be.” 

The  conversation  was  reported  to  Howes,  who  immediately  signalled  the 
coxswain  to  put  the  turkey  down  the  coal-hole.  But  the  truth  came  out  and  a 
message  was  passed  through  Pamela  to  the  effect  that  when  Lady  Mountbatten 
decided  to  start  keeping  turkeys  she  might  ask  the  Flag-Lieutenant  to  stock  her 
yard,  but  not  before !  Howes  tried  to  explain  away  the  bird’s  presence  as  best 
he  could  over  the  telephone,  adding  brightly :  "But  you  won’t  be  disturbed 
tonight.  It  is  living  down  in  the  coal-cellar.” 

But  within  ten  minutes  Howes  heard  the  Countess’s  opinion  of  his  even 
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thinking  of  letting  a  turkey  live  in  a  dark,  airless  cellar !  The  problem  was  only 

solved  when  the  owner  donated  his  gift  to  the  servants  for  their  Christmas 
dinner. 

It  was  that  year  that  the  girl  who  was  to  be  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  her 
hostess  got  to  know  each  other  really  well.  They  would  take  out  a  launch, 
visiting  all  the  creeks  and  bays  round  Malta  and  Gozo :  they  liked  to  take  their 
husbands  as  well,  sleeping  on  board  and  cooking  their  own  breakfast,  though 
Lord  Mountbatten,  used  to  the  comfort  of  a  warship,  with  constant  attention, 
efficiency  and  discipline,  was  never  able  to  share  their  enthusiasm  for  roughing 
it  in  cramped  and  uncomfortable  little  craft.  On  these  launch  trips  the  family 
used  to  swim  and  sun-bathe.  Actually  the  wives  did  the  sun-bathing,  both  of 
them  being  able  to  relax  completely.  They  would  slip  into  the  clear,  tideless 
water,  swim  round  and  come  back  to  the  beach  for  another  bask.  But  neither 
of  their  husbands  could  be  persuaded  to  lie  still,  even  in  bathing  trunks.  Both 
have  to  be  doing  something — swimming,  water-ski-ing,  even  goggle-fishing 
under  water  with  a  spear  gun — anything  rather  than  lying  still ! 

The  only  exercise  Lady  Mountbatten  really  enjoys  is  riding:  on  those 
days  when  no  polo  was  played  on  the  island  she  took  out  and  exercised  her 
husband’s  polo  ponies.  She  likes  watching  polo,  and  does  it  expertly,  criticizing 
the  play  at  half-time  and  giving  advice.  At  one  Army  and  Navy  match  in  Malta, 
which  is  one  of  the  biggest  events  in  the  polo  world,  the  Navy  on  paper  had 
the  better  team,  but  by  half-time  had  done  nothing  to  prove  it — the  score 
being  two  all.  The  trouble,  she  pointed  out,  was  that  the  naval  forwards  were 
lying  too  far  back,  with  the  result  that  chances  were  continually  being  missed. 
That  advice  is  said  to  have  won  the  Navy  the  match. 

Following  the  flag  during  Fleet  cruises,  twenty  years  before,  Edwina 
Mountbatten  used  to  say :  “Dickie  has  a  wife  in  every  port !  ”  meaning  herself. 
But  except  for  one  visit  to  Athens  during  the  summer  cruise,  when  the  ships 
paid  a  courtesy  call  and  they  stayed  at  the  royal  palace  with  their  relatives,  she 
used  these  periods  to  catch  up  on  her  diverse  commitments.  That  first  winter 
she  and  Pamela  went  to  India  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government.  Still  patron 
of  several  health  and  welfare  organizations,  principally  the  United  Council  for 
Relief  and  Welfare,  who  sent  minutes  of  all  their  meetings,  Lady  Mountbatten 
was  able  to  renew  her  contacts,  revisit  the  refugee  centres  and  see  for  herself 
how  some  of  the  schemes  she  had  initiated  were  progressing.  And  she  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  going  with  her  to  inspect  many  of  the 
new  medical  units  springing  up  all  over  the  country.  The  following  winter 
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she  visited  the  Far  East  in  connexion  with  her  joint  St.  John  and  Red  Cross 
work;  that  tour  took  her  through  the  Canal  Zone,  to  Singapore,  then  up  to 
units  in  the  bandit-infested  areas  of  Malaya,  and  on  to  Hong  Kong. 

Soon  after  they  first  arrived  in  Malta  Lady  Mountbatten  had  been  asked  to 
help  with  the  local  welfare  organizations;  she  had  found  a  major  job  waiting 
to  be  done  for  the  Service  and  civilian  hospitals  in  which  new  medical,  nursing 
and  health  schemes  were  then  being  started.  Pamela,  too,  helped  a  great  deal, 
particularly  in  taking  on  her  mother’s  secretarial  work  in  Malta.  Apart  from 
the  volume  of  correspondence  she  handled,  she  proved  a  valuable  link  between 
the  flagship  and  the  villa :  with  the  Countess  practically  inaccessible  in  a  whirl 
of  her  activities,  somebody  with  initiative  and  responsibility  was  necessary  to 
keep  track  of  all  the  orders  being  given  and  countermanded,  and  appointments 
being  made,  altered  and  cancelled,  especially  during  the  hectic  weeks  when  the 
islanders  were  preparing  for,  holding  and,  later,  recovering  from  their  St.  John 
centenary  celebrations. 

When  she  was  chosen  to  accompany  Princess  Elizabeth  on  the  tour  that 
was  so  sadly  interrupted  by  the  death  of  her  father,  Pamela  maintained  an  old 
Mountbatten  tradition:  her  father  accompanied  his  cousin  David,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  his  two  famous  tours;  her  uncle  was  with  George  V  at  the  Delhi 
Durbar  in  1911;  and  in  1875  her  grandfather  was  A.D.C.  to  Edward  VII  as 
Prince  of  Wales  on  his  Empire  tours.  It  was  only  the  opportunity  to  serve  the 
Princess  that  induced  Pamela  to  leave  off  her  welfare  work  in  London,  where 
she  was  doing  a  full-time  voluntary  job  with  the  Overseas  Department  of  the 
Soldiers ,  Sailors’  and  Airmen’s  Families  Association. 

In  the  autumn  of  1949  Mountbatten’s  appointment  as  Fourth  Sea  Lord 
was  announced  to  take  effect  from  the  following  June.  They  returned  to 
London  in  May,  1950,  in  time  for  the  birth  of  their  second  grandson.  At  a 
public  dinner  he  had  to  attend  that  night,  the  grandfather  in  his  speech  men¬ 
tioned  that  every  few  generations  one  of  their  family  was  born  on  24  May : 
Queen  Victoria,  his  own  great-grandmother,  in  1819;  Prince  Louis  of  Batten- 
berg,  the  child’s  great-grandfather,  in  1854;  and  now  in  1950  on  that  date  had 
arrived  the  Honourable  Michael  John  Knatchbull,  the  great-great-great-grand¬ 
son  of  Britain’s  famous  Queen. 

.  L*dy  Mountbatten  had  already  been  negotiating  about  another  town  house 
in  London,  as  the  much-loved  one  in  Chester  Street  would  not  do  as  a  permanent 
amily  residence.  It  was  so  small  that  when  her  husband  returned  at  night  the 
w  ole  place  seemed  to  shake,  and  their  two  Indian  bearers  who  had  insisted 
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on  coming  to  England  with  them  from  Delhi  were  aghast  to  find  what  the  late 
tenants  of  Viceroy  s  House  lived  in  at  home.  The  bearers  would  not  believe  that 
there  was  not  more  to  the  house  than  met  the  eye,  and  they  went  searching  for 
the  entrance  to  the  Burra  Memsahib’s  real  house !  A  friend  had  a  place  for  sale 
that  the  Mountbattens  had  seen  in  the  old  days.  It  was  off  Knightsbridge — 
convenient  for  the  Admiralty,  and  handy  for  the  S.J.A.B.  headquarters  in 
Grosvenor  Crescent  just  round  the  corner.  The  deal  went  through,  and  2  Wilton 
Crescent  became  the  Mountbattens’  London  home  in  May,  1950. 

Though  unlike  any  of  their  other  homes,  Wilton  Crescent  can  be  said  to 
express  perfectly  the  present  character  of  its  mistress.  The  old  Brook  House  she 
inherited  from  her  grandfather  was  opulent,  spacious,  grandiose.  The  penthouse 
expressed  all  the  ebullience  of  the  young  and  enthusiastic  Mountbattens.  But 
Wilton  Crescent  has  the  charm  and  unselfconscious  elegance  of  their  maturity. 
Here  can  be  found  some  of  their  very  lovely  pictures,  including  their  famous 
Franz  Hals,  with  collections  of  unique  silver,  jade  and  other  Chinese  hardstones, 
and  objets  d’art  of  all  kinds.  Among  the  beautiful  steeple  cups  and  chalices 
is  the  Bacon  Cup,  beaten  out  of  Elizabeth  I’s  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  a 
beaker  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  dated  1496.  Here,  too,  is  the  Countess’s  own  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  collections  that  are  being  handed  down :  she  collects  snuffboxes 
and  has  the  one  given  by  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
preserving  a  lock  of  the  statesman’s  white  hair. 

The  Countess’s  bedroom  overlooks  the  Crescent  gardens — a  softly 
feminine  room  crowded  with  more  snuffboxes  and  bottles  living  daintily  among 
other  intimate  mementoes.  The  curtains  are  of  grey  taffeta,  the  walls  of  the 
palest  cream,  and  the  furniture  a  shade  of  blue-grey — a  blue-grey  bed  with  a 
spread  of  blue-grey  satin  ribbon  woven  mat-wise,  a  blue-grey  lambskin  settee, 
and  an  upright  dressing-table  covered  with  blue-grey  silk  tapestry.  The  dressing- 
set  is  of  silver-gilt,  square-cut  and  engine-turned,  with  matching  frames  for  the 
mirrors,  one  for  the  Countess’s  head  and  shoulders  at  the  back  and  a  smaller 
close-up  one  at  the  forward  edge.  The  room  also  contains  the  only  ceiling 
chandelier  of  the  house.  This  is  of  painted  Dresden  porcelain  and  used  only  for 

candles. 

Above  the  head  of  the  bed  is  a  Paris  cafe  scene  in  oils,  and  on  the  opposite 
wall  are  two  of  the  Kanelba  portraits  of  Patricia  and  Pamela.  The  Laszlo 
portraits  are  now  in  the  entrance  hall,  while  the  famous  Dali  hangs  above  the 
stairway  leading  to  the  first  floor. 

Wilton  Crescent  has  nothing  like  the  capacity  of  the  penthouse  with  its 
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thirty  rooms.  Now  when  the  Mountbattens  want  to  put  up  their  friends  they 
take  them  to  "Broadlands,”  completely  reorganized  and  refitted  after 
functioning  as  a  hospital  for  just  over  ten  years.  Fortunately  for  the  patients, 
central  heating  had  been  installed  just  before  the  war  and  several  additional 
bathrooms  added  by  converting  former  sitting-rooms.  In  making  a  proper  job 
of  her  hospital  Lady  Mountbatten  went  so  far  as  to  rip  out  a  line  of  bricks 
down  the  graceful  Henry  Holland  facade  to  pipe  water  to  a  swill-room  perched 
like  a  sentry-box  under  the  porch.  The  swill-room  has  been  removed  and  the 
bricks  replaced,  but  it  will  take  generations  of  mellowing  to  obliterate  the  scar 
of  ''Broadlands’  ”  war  wound. 

Most  of  the  finishing  touches  of  its  demobilization  were  added  in  time  for 
a  visit  by  King  George  VI  and  his  Queen  in  December,  1950.  His  late  Majesty 
slept  in  the  green  room,  next  door  to  the  Queen  in  the  gracious  Victorian 
portico  room,  with  its  sitting-room  papered  with  Japanese  murals  over  two 
hundred  years  old.  They  shot  on  the  Saturday,  attended  a  morning  service  at 
Romsey  Abbey  on  Sunday,  and  that  evening  returned  to  Buckingham  Palace. 
But  the  royal  visitors  did  far  more  for  "Broadlands’’  than  they  realized. 

Mrs.  Blois,  the  curator  at  "Broadlands,”  had  been  getting  it  into  shape 
after  the  hospital  patients  had  been  moved  out,  when  word  suddenly  came 
through  in  October,  after  the  King  and  Queen  had  returned  from  Balmoral, 
that  Their  Majesties  would  be  coming  to  stay  within  two  months. 

"Two  months?”  Mrs.  Blois  queried,  horrified.  "But  stuff  is  still  piled  high 
in  the  Wedgwood  Room,  and  the  protective  plywood  hasn’t  yet  been  stripped 
down  off  the  saloon  walls.  The  sculpture  hall  needs  a  complete  re-doing  and  all 
the  sculpture  is  still  in  crates.  The  place  couldn’t  possibly  be  got  ready  in  less 
than  six  months!” 

"We’ll  have  to  manage  somehow.  We’ll  get  everybody  we  can  to  help,” 
Lady  Mountbatten  urged. 

"Broadlands”  had  never  experienced  such  feverish  activity  as  that  of  the 
next  few  weeks.  A  new  coat  of  white  distemper  transfigured  the  graceful  arches 
and  pillars  of  the  sculpture  hall.  The  white  marble  treasures  that  the  second 
Viscount  Palmerston  had  collected  on  his  aesthetic  pilgrimages  to  Italy  were 
unpacked  and  displayed  to  their  full  advantage.  The  plywood  came  down  off 
the  walls,  revealing  the  wealth  of  exquisite  eighteenth-century  gilding.  Pictures 
were  hung.  Jade,  silver  and  porcelain  were  brought  up  from  the  strong-room, 
dusted  tenderly  and  arranged.  Vans  arrived  with  crystal  chandeliers  and  French 
period  furniture  out  of  store.  Tenants  from  all  over  the  estate  came  to  give  a 
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hand.  They  worked  tirelessly  and  finished  with  a  few  days  to  spare.  "And, 
says  Mrs.  Blois,  "Her  Majesty  said  the  place  looked  lovely !  ” 

Mrs.  Blois  has  since  completed  taking  the  remainder  of  the  pictures  out 
of  wartime  storage,  having  them  cleaned  and  hung.  She  is  also  opening  up 
and  cataloguing  all  the  junk  in  the  basement,  some  of  which  has  not  seen  the 
light  of  day  for  several  hundred  years.-  Old  housekeeping  records  and  bills 
dating  back  to  Henry  VII  have  been  uncovered  and  are  awaiting  closer 
examination  by  experts.  One  document  is  a  twelfth-century  charter,  found  quite 
accidentally.  In  the  strong-room  are  Palmerston’s  famous  love-letters  to  Lady 
Shaftesbury.  Palmerston’s  room  has  been  preserved  exactly  as  he  left  it,  with 
the  two  high  desks  at  which  he  composed  his  speeches  standing  up.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  room  was  built  without  any  regard  for  the  eighteenth-century 
exterior.  From  the  outside  it  looks  like  a  pill-box  against  the  graceful  sides  of 
the  house,  but  it  may  have  to  come  down,  as  it  was  shaken  by  some  of  the 
German  misses  at  Southampton,  six  miles  away,  which  fell  in  the  fields  and 
woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  Test. 

Whenever  possible  the  Mountbattens  like  to  spend  the  week-end  at 
"Broadlands,”  but  they  take  boxes  of  papers  and  files  to  work  on  in  the  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings.  Tea  is  always  a  cosy  meal  in  the  Wedgwood  Room  at  a 
low  table  before  a  wood  fire.  Those  who  want  toast  make  it  themselves  on 
a  long  toasting  fork.  One  of  their  American  guests  thought  this  was  primitive. 
"Back  home,”  she  said,  "we  do  our  toasting  by  electricity !  ”  But  dinner  is  by 
candlelight,  a  ritual  of  grace  and  ineffable  beauty,  served  by  staff  in  the  navy- 
blue  battledress  uniforms  now  worn  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  Clarence  House, 
and  watched  over  by  the  four  Van  Dycks  on  the  dining-rooms  green  walls. 

The  Mountbattens  retire  early  on  their  week-ends,  taking  their  files  with 
them,  but  they  are  up  at  dawn,  riding  out  across  the  parks  surrounding  the 
house  with  their  aristocratic  beeches  over  two  centuries  old.  For  a  less  energetic 
guest  there  can  be  few  experiences  as  unforgettable  as  that  of  eating  an  early 
breakfast  before  the  tall  windows  of  a  bedroom  above  the  Dutch  garden,  and 
seeing  the  sun  striding  across  the  expanse  of  velvet  turf.  The  sky  is  the  palest 
blue,  tossed  here  and  there  with  fluffs  of  woolly  cloud,  and  two  men  with 
rakes  over  their  shoulders  are  walking  in  step  to  where  the  Test  is  flashing  like 
a  sabre  in  the  grass.  The  Mountbattens  do  not  fish  or  shoot  very  often;  the 
Countess  herself  has  fished  only  once  since  the  war— for  seventeen  minutes  on 

their  salmon  beat  when  she  killed  a  seventeen-pounder. 

When  the  A.D.C.s  in  Delhi  wanted  to  give  the  Viceroy  a  present  for  his 
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At  reek-end  at  Broadlands ,  h'/jctc  Neola,  the  mongoose,  claims  his  share  of  Pamela \ 
affections.  At  week-ends  a  ritual  oj  great  beauty  is  enacted  when  their  duties  allow. 


The  promise  that  Princess  Elizabeth  insists  on  keeping  even  when  she  knows  her  father 
is  to  he  operated  on  next  day.  Lady  Mountbatten  presents  Anna  N eagle  and  Michael 
Wilding,  stars  of  the  film  “  The  Lady  With  a  Lamp,"  at  the  Commonwealth  premiere. 


Back  at  " Classiebawn ,  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  crowded  with 
happy  childhood  memories.  Ten¬ 
ants  can  hardly  believe  it  is  the 
same  Miss  Edwina  Ashley  they 
knen f  before  the  Kaiser  s  II  ar. 


birthday  somebody  suggested  a  mongoose,  the  small  ferret-like  animal  famous 
in  India  as  a  killer  of  snakes.  Now  Neola  lives  at  Broadlands,  the  property 
of  Pamela.  It  receives  her  immediate  attention  the  moment  she  arrives  and 

will  follow  her  on  walks  in  the  grounds. 

At  "Broadlands”  the  oldest  Mountbatten  retainers  are  to  be  found.  There 
is  Frank  Randall,  the  butler,  who  first  went  to  work  for  them  in  1924.  He  has 
served  their  guests  who  at  one  time  or  another  have  included  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  and  women  of  the  age.  The  Royal  Family  know  Frank  well. 
He  can  remember  the  first  time  Queen  Mary  came  to  visit  the  penthouse.  At 
the  appointed  time  Lady  Louis  took  up  her  position  in  the  long  gallery  on  the 
seventh  floor,  while  her  husband  went  down  to  bring  up  the  royal  guest. 

"I’ve  heard  frightful  stories  about  this  lift,”  the  Queen  said,  looking  at  it 
apprehensively. 

Lord  Louis  assured  the  Queen  the  lift  was  absolutely  fool-proof,  stepping 
in  after  her.  But  at  that  very  moment  the  interior  decorator’s  secretary  on  the 
eighth  floor  pressed  the  button.  Instantly  the  automatic  doors  shut.  The  lift 
rocketed  to  the  eighth  floor,  where  the  doors  shot  open,  revealing  an  astonished 
secretary  amid  a  confusion  of  building  materials.  The  doors  banged  shut  again 
and  down  the  lift  shot  to  the  ground  floor,  where  the  doors  opening  revealed 
they  were  back  at  the  place  at  which  they  had  started  the  adventure.  At  the 
next  attempt  the  lift  behaved  correctly. 

"It’s  supposed  to  be  fool-proof,”  the  Queen  remarked  to  her  hostess.  Then 
she  smiled  and  added :  "They  should  have  made  it  genius-proof  as  well !  ” 

The  Mountbattens  are  fortunate  in  their  servants,  most  of  whom  have 
been  with  them  more  than  twenty  years.  When  a  fire  broke  out  at  33  Charles 
Street,  one  of  their  London  wartime  addresses,  the  servants  were  more  concerned 
with  saving  their  employers’  pictures  and  ornaments  than  their  own  possessions. 
Their  Austrian  chef,  who  died  in  1947,  had  been  formerly  with  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel  in  the  days  when  the  lovely  young  Edwina  Ashley  acted  as  hostess,  and 
before  that,  because  one  of  the  chef  s  proudest  possessions  was  a  photograph  of 
Edwina  on  his  knee  at  the  age  of  three ! 

Quite  a  raconteur,  the  chef  used  to  tell  of  some  of  the  lonely  old 
millionaire’s  little  economies.  Cassel  watched  all  the  food  that  was  brought  in 
and  saw  that  nothing  was  thrown  away.  One  evening  there  were  partridges 
for  dinner,  and  after  the  meal  one  was  left  over.  Next  day  Cassel  sent  for  the 
butler.  Where s  that  partridge?”  he  demanded  suspiciously.  Fortunately  for 
the  butler  the  bird  was  on  the  sideboard. 
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Another  of  the  old  retainers  is  Michael  Wymbs.  Michael  had  worked  on 
the  Ashley  estate  at  Classiebawn,  in  Ireland,  before  he  was  brought  over  in  1914 
to  wait  on  the  young  Misses  Ashley.  He  remembers  Miss  Edwina  then  as  very 
slender,  very  ladylike  and  very  pretty,  with  soft  brown  hair  which  she  wore  in 
pigtails,  big  blue  eyes  and  freckles  on  the  bridge  of  her  nose.  She  never  forgot 
to  give  Michael  a  present  every  Christmas  which  she  bought  out  of  her  pocket 
money.  But  his  clearest  picture  of  her  in  1914  is  with  armfuls  of  flowers  she 
used  to  pick  every  Saturday  to  put  on  her  mother’s  grave  in  the  Abbey 
churchyard. 

Yeates  is  one  of  the  gardeners,  about  the  same  age  as  Her  Ladyship.  As 
children  they  played  together,  when  Yeates’  job  was  to  see  that  the  sisters  kept 
out  of  trouble.  It  was  Bill  Yeates  who  fished  Miss  Edwina  out  of  the  Dairy 
Brow  stream  when  she  fell  in  and  was  later  sent  to  bed  in  disgrace!  Yeates’ 
father  served  the  Ashleys  for  fifty-two  years.  But  Aldred,  Colonel  Ashley’s 
valet,  now  in  retirement,  still  comes  up  to  oblige  when  the  Mountbattens  have 
a  party. 

The  staff  at  Wilton  Crescent  belong  to  a  younger  generation,  because 
the  going  is  much  harder,  particularly  for  the  four  private  secretaries  who  have 
to  cope  with  the  frantic  Mountbatten  pace.  He  insists  on  absolute  efficiency 
and  precision.  Everything  must  be  tabulated  and  set  down  in  order,  his  letters 
and  minutes  immaculately  typed.  Anything  short  of  perfection  is  frequently 
received  with  an  outburst  of  disapproval  expressed  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
though  he  has  been  known  to  regret  what  he  has  said  and  apologize. 

The  Countess  is  far  more  equable :  people  who  know  her  can  tell  when 
she  is  annoyed — she  has  a  way  of  buttoning  up.  But  she  has  a  sympathetic 
quality  of  considerateness  that  far  exceeds  the  sort  of  treatment  an  employee 
can  normally  expect  to  receive  from  an  exemplary  boss.  Touring  in  India,  she 
and  Elizabeth  Ward,  her  secretary,  arrived  at  New  Delhi  and  were  taken  to 
Viceroy’s  House.  They  were  told  there  was  going  to  be  a  reception  that  night, 
and  Elizabeth’s  orders  were  to  call  for  Lady  Louis  later  that  evening.  As  they 
had  worn  only  uniform  on  the  tour,  indeed  that  was  all  they  carried,  Elizabeth 
changed  into  fresh  khaki  and  went  off  to  report  for  duty.  But  the  moment  she 
entered  her  boss’s  bedroom  her  heart  sank,  for  there  Lady  Louis  stood  in  a 
satin  gown  and  wearing  a  beautiful  diamond  necklace:  some  of  the  things 
she  had  left  in  Delhi  on  a  previous  visit.  Elizabeth’s  face  must  have  expressed 
her  bewilderment,  because  the  other  started  peeling  off  her  jewellery 
immediately,  then  her  dress. 
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"But  you  can’t  do  that — they’re  absolutely  lovely !  ”  Elizabeth  protested. 

"They  don’t  mean  a  thing.  I’d  rather  go  in  uniform.’’ 

It  was  remarked  by  one  of  their  oldest  friends  that  the  Mountbattens  have 
so  many  qualities  in  common  it  is  a  wonder  they  get  on  so  well  together.  Both 
are  exacting  and  meticulous  to  the  point  of  being  quite  maddening  if  the) 
were  not  at  the  same  time  so  entirely  reasonable  and  charming  about  it.  Life 
and  experience  have  given  them  a  grasp  of  things  on  an  epic  scale,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  minute,  often  trivial  detail. 

If  Lady  Mountbatten  starts  something  she  will  never  leave  off  until  certain 
it  is  going  to  end  properly.  Driving  round  Delhi  in  the  crisis  riots  she  and 
Peter  Howes  passed  a  dead  body  lying  on  the  side  of  the  road. 

"What’s  that?”  she  asked,  pointing. 

It  was  an  old  patriarch  with  his  throat  cut,  and  Howes  told  her  so. 

"Well,  stop  the  car,”  she  said.  "The  least  we  can  do  is  see  if  he’s  dead.” 

They  walked  over  and  made  sure.  The  man  was  dead. 

“What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?”  she  demanded  next. 

Howes  explained  that  municipal  lorries  went  about  picking  up  the  bodies 
and  taking  them  off  for  burial  if  they  were  Moslem,  or  to  the  burning  ghat 
if  Hindu.  A  crowd  was  beginning  to  gather  by  then,  as  suddenly  and 
unaccountably  as  Indian  crowds  do. 

"I’m  not  going  to  budge,”  she  announced,  "until  he  is  picked  up.” 

Howes  stopped  the  next  lorry,  but  the  driver  being  a  Brahmin  refused 
to  touch  the  body.  So  the  Governor-General’s  wife  and  her  A.D.C.  handled  it 
together,  hitching  it  up  and  fastening  the  flap  at  the  back.  But  as  the  lorry  was 
about  to  move  off  she  ran  up  calling :  "Are  you  sure  the  poor  man  is  going 
to  be  taken  to  the  proper  place?” 

Howes  said  an  Indian  could  tell  another’s  religion  at  a  glance;  nobody 
could  possibly  mistake  the  identity  of  that  body. 

"But  are  you  sure?”  she  insisted.  "Ask  the  driver  to  make  sure !  ” 

But  the  lorry  had  jerked  away  and  was  off  ahead  of  a  cloud  of  dust  down 
the  road,  ending  all  further  argument. 

Both  Mountbattens  have  prodigious  memories.  Decorating  Indian  troops, 
he  was  known  once  to  stop  and  ask:  "Haven’t  I  decorated  this  man  before?” 
He  had  in  fact,  at  a  less  formal  parade,  and  a  regimental  commanding  officer 
had  the  discomfiture  of  explaining  how  the  soldier  had  been  put  in  again 
because  the  rest  of  the  battalion  had  not  been  on  parade  on  the  previous 
occasion.  Lady  Mountbatten  has  been  one  better.  On  one  of  her  countless 
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inspections  of  guards  of  honour  she  stopped  before  a  Madrassi  sepoy  and  talked 
to  the  man  about  the  last  time  they  met,  when  he  lay  wounded  in  a  front-line 
hospital.  As  one  Madrassi  sepoy  in  a  hospital  bed  or  on  parade  is  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  most  of  his  comrades,  and  considering  that  Lady  Mount- 
batten  is  short-sighted,  her  recognizing  the  man  can  be  marked  up  as  something 
of  a  feat. 

Personal  friends  of  Lady  Mountbatten  are  expected  to  observe  one  rule 
if  they  want  to  telephone  her  for  a  gossip :  they  must  ring  before  eight-thirty 
in  the  morning.  And  some  of  those  who  just  want  to  see  her  for  a  chat  are 
invited  to  breakfast  at  eight.  The  mass  of  Lady  Mountbatten’s  commitments 
have  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  cope  otherwise.  As  Superintendent-in-Chief 
of  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Brigade  she  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  and 
administration  of  all  the  nursing  personnel  at  home  and  practically  everywhere 
in  the  Commonwealth,  but  touring  she  has  also  to  combine  responsibilities  to 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  V.A.D.,  with  whom  she  is  intimately  connected. 

Early  in  1951  she  undertook  another  extensive  tour  primarily  for  St.  John, 
but  also  for  the  Joint  Service  Hospitals  Welfare  Committee,  of  which  she  is 
Chairman.  The  Committee  provides  women  welfare  officers  for  hospitals 
wherever  there  are  British  personnel  serving.  These  welfare  officers  perform 
a  multitude  of  duties,  from  doing  patients’  shopping  and  writing  their  letters 
home  to  looking  after  relatives  arriving  to  see  those  on  the  "dangerously  ill” 
list.  Apart  from  visiting  and  noting  the  individual  needs  of  these  officers 
wherever  she  encountered  them,  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  V.A.D.  Department 
of  the  Joint  Committee  Lady  Mountbatten  had  also  to  inspect  all  the  active 
V.A.D. s  serving  in  hospital  ships  and  naval  stations  along  her  route. 

She  began  with  a  circuit  of  the  West  African  territories — the  Gold  Coast, 
Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  making  a  survey  of  the  St.  John  to  see  where 
the  organization  could  be  established  if  it  did  not  already  exist.  Across  in  East 
Africa  she  was  able  to  see  some  of  her  own  personnel  in  Tanganyika,  Kenya, 
Zanzibar,  Uganda,  and  in  other  parts  where  their  organization  is  very  strong, 
working  on  a  completely  non-denominational  basis  with  all  races  and  creeds 
together  in  the  same  units,  and  having  achieved  a  unity  which  does  not  exist 
even  in  such  bodies  as  the  Scouts. 

Invited  to  Burma  by  the  Government,  she  flew  there  via  Aden.  The  detour 
involved  endless  flying  in  small  aircraft,  but  she  wanted  particularly  to  see  the 
R.A.F.  hospital,  as  well  as  the  hospital  for  the  Levies  for  which  the  St.  John 
was  responsible.  She  had  not  been  in  Burma  since  the  visit  when  her  husband 
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presented  King  Thebaw’s  Throne  to  Burma  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
India,  so  she  was  not  able  to  renew  her  contacts  with  the  Burma  Ambulance 
Corps,  previously  the  Burmese  St.  John.  In  Rangoon  she  met  an  old  friend, 
the  widow  of  General  Aung  Sang,  who  had  been  doing  much  valuable  welfare 
work.  Mrs.  Aung  Sang  had  once  stayed  at  "Broadlands.”  Now,  as  Lady  Mount- 
batten’s  hostess  in  her  own  country,  she  took  her  to  inspect  their  new  medical 
units  and  the  leprosy  settlements. 

Since  her  return  from  Malta  Lady  Mountbatten  had  been  absorbed  in 
several  further  extensions  of  her  St.  John  and  Red  Cross  work.  The  Ministry  of 
Health  had  given  the  joint  organizations  the  task  of  recruiting,  enrolling  and 
training  eighty  thousand  nursing  auxiliaries  for  the  National  Hospital 
Reserve  of  the  Civil  Defence  scheme.  This  recruiting  drive  has  taken  Lady 
Mountbatten  visiting  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  making 
contact  with  her  fellow  workers,  inspecting  and  addressing  units  which  she 
had  not  been  able  to  reach  since  the  war.  But  most  of  her  time  and  energies 
have  been  devoted  to  the  big  scheme  of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing  to 
provide  extensive  post-certificate  education  for  nurses  from  every  part  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Under  current  arrangements  local  authorities  can  do  little  more  than 
cater  for  the  training  of  nurses  up  to  State  Registered  level,  though  there  is  a 
widespread  need  of  such  qualified  specialists  as  matrons,  health  visitors, 
industrial  nurses,  sister  tutors.  The  scheme  is  intended  to  make  this  necessary 
training  possible  to  large  numbers  of  nurses  who  could  never  obtain  it 
otherwise. 

In  Malta  Lady  Mountbatten  had  been  asked,  as  Vice-Patron  of  the  Royal 
College,  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  their  Education  Fund  Appeal  to  raise  half 
a  million  pounds.  She  accepted,  and  immediately  on  her  return  to  London  in 
May,  1950,  began  an  intensive  campaign,  travelling  to  centres  up  and  down 
the  country,  to  link  each  up  with  the  national  effort,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
Appeal  and  generally  infect  them  with  her  own  enthusiasm.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  she  has  largely  succeeded.  After  one  of  her  visits  to  a  hospital  recently 
two  ward  sisters  got  an  idea.  Together  they  went  to  the  manager  of  a  big  store 
and  put  him  a  proposition— that  he  should  stage  a  fashion  show,  devoting  the 
proceeds  to  their  hospital’s  Education  Fund  Appeal  target  and  himself  benefiting 
from  the  publicity  of  associating  with  the  Appeal.  The  manager  agreed;  the 
fashion  show  proved  a  real  success. 

So  far  Lady  Mountbatten’s  efforts  have  brought  in  nearly  two-fifths  of 
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her  national  target.  An  unexpected  windfall  resulted  from  the  offer  of  Anna 
Neagle  and  Herbert  Wilcox  to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  Commonwealth 
Premiere  of  their  film,  The  Lady  With  a  Lamp,  to  the  fund.  There  were 
three  reasons  given  for  the  offer,  originally  prompted  by  a  suggestion  from 
Patricia’s  husband,  Lord  Brabourne,  who  was  working  as  a  production  assistant 
in  Wilcox’s  film  unit.  First,  Wilcox  said,  the  cause  would  have  been  very  near 
Florence  Nightingale’s  heart  and  the  film  was  about  her.  Secondly,  because  of 
her  close  associations  with  the  President  of  the  Appeal,  for  Florence  lived  at 
Embley  Park,  not  two  miles  from  "Broadlands”;  Florence  knew  "Broadlands” 
well,  she  was  a  friend  of  the  Palmerstons,  and  many  of  her  plans  were  discussed 
in  the  house  when  Sydney  Herbert  was  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  And  thirdly, 
Wilcox  added,  because  Lady  Mountbatten  had  so  graciously  assisted  them  in 
much  of  their  preliminary  research  and  in  allowing  scenes  of  the  film  to  be 
shot  at  "Broadlands.” 

The  idea  of  a  Commonwealth  Premiere  was  original :  the  offer  implied 
not  merely  the  proceeds  of  the  London  showing,  but  those  of  the  first  showing 
in  many  cinemas  in  other  cities  overseas.  Lady  Mountbatten  asked  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  attend  the  London  event,  an  engage¬ 
ment  they  insisted  on  keeping  though  the  King  was  due  to  be  operated  on  the 
next  day.  For  the  television  broadcast  a  short  film  was  made  in  which  Lady 
Mountbatten,  dressed  in  her  S.J.A.B.  uniform,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Appeal, 
introducing  nurses  who  had  come  from  all  over  the  Commonwealth  and  were 
training  under  the  scheme.  This  was  followed  immediately  by  an  outside  broad¬ 
cast  from  the  Odeon  in  Leicester  Square,  where  Lady  Mountbatten  appeared 
wearing  a  richly  embroidered  gown  of  cyclamen-coloured  satin  encrusted  with 
rhinestones.  The  cheque  she  was  given  from  the  proceeds  that  night  exceeded 

£12,000. 

In  addition  to  Lady  Mountbatten’s  joint  St.  John  and  Red  Cross  obliga¬ 
tions  there  are  the  claims  of  about  seventy  societies  and  voluntary  associations 
with  which  she  is  actively  connected,  either  as  patron,  president,  trustee  or 
governor.  These  have  meetings,  parades,  concerts,  bazaars,  fetes,  even  centenary 
celebrations,  and  she  is  asked  to  attend,  sometimes  to  open  the  function, 
invariably  to  speak.  They  are  a  variegated  assortment,  as  catholic  as  her  interests, 
and  as  diverse  in  character  as  Our  Dumb  Friends  League,  The  Ladies’  Lifeboat 
Guild,  Save  the  Children  Fund,  The  ex-Prisoners  of  War  Association,  and  The 
Westminster  Old  People’s  Welfare  Association,  to  name  a  few. 

She  became  President  of  the  Save  the  Children  Fund  some  years  ago, 
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paying  a  visit  to  its  units  for  children  in  Germany,  Austria  and  1  rieste.  1  he 
Fund  also  controls  a  wide  range  of  activities  in  Great  Britain  and  some  of  the 
other  territories  she  normally  tours :  on  her  last  trip  to  Malaya  she  went  up  to 
Serandah,  a  hundred  miles  north  of  Kuala  Lumpur,  where  the  Fund  has  one 
of  its  largest  school  and  training  centres  for  orphans  and  destitute  children  of 
all  nationalities.  Recently  one  of  the  exceptionally  gifted  students  from 
Serandah  was  sent  to  Sandhurst. 

Having  taken  part  in  the  big  mercy  and  rescue  operations  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East,  Lady  Mountbatten  has  a  close  emotional  link  with  The  ex-Prisoners 
of  War  Association,  of  which  she  is  also  President.  Identifying  herself  with 
their  various  activities  and  rehabilitation  schemes,  she  is  in  the  fortunate  position 
of  being  officially  connected  with  the  V.A.D.  and  other  organizations  helping 
to  run  the  Association’s  convalescent  homes,  specialized  homes  for  paralysed 
cases,  settlements  for  tragic  head  cases,  and  all  the  follow-up  services  for  cases 
after  they  leave  the  Association’s  care. 

The  Westminster  Old  People’s  Welfare  Association  organizes  parties, 
summer  outings  and  occasional  dances  for  its  elderly  members.  At  their  last 
Christmas  party  Lady  Mountbatten  as  President  gave  away  the  raffle  prizes, 
going  down  off  the  platform  personally  to  each  winner.  At  the  dance  that 
followed  the  prize-giving  one  of  her  partners  later  confided  to  the  Misses  Tuck- 
well,  who  helped  organize  the  affair :  "I  don’t  think  Her  Ladyship  and  I  got 
on  too  well,”  the  old  fellow  said.  "I  was  doing  the  old  waltz  and  she  was  trying 
one  of  them  new-fangled  sambas !  ”  But  during  their  uncertain  passages  across 
the  floor  he  had  told  her  she  had  once  written  to  him.  He  still  had  the  letter. 
It  was  to  tell  him  that  she  had  visited  a  P.O.W.  camp  in  the  Malayan  jungle, 
where  his  son  had  asked  her  to  write  and  say  he  was  safe. 

Under  the  staircase  of  the  first  floor  of  2  Wilton  Crescent  is  a  glass-topped 
table  with  a  map  of  the  world  showing  Lady  Mountbatten’s  travels  in  coloured 
inks.  The  squiggles  weave  their  way,  crossing  and  re-crossing  every  sea  and 
ocean,  traversing  every  continent  and  country  in  the  world.  But  a  closer  look 
will  show  that  the  map  is  hardly  complete.  All  it  has  is  a  record  of  her 
"exploring”  before  the  war,  her  sudden  flights  from  boredom.  There  is  nothing 
shown  of  her  journeys  through  western  Europe,  past  miles  and  miles  of 
wounded,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  her  circuits  through  the  hospitals  and  welfare 
institutions  of  India,  Burma,  China  and  Ceylon,  nor  of  her  mercy  trips  to  the 
horror  camps  of  Siam,  Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Somebody  should 
complete  the  map,  because  the  trail  of  Edwina  Mountbatten  is  perhaps  as  long, 
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as  colourful,  as  fascinating  as  the  trail  of  any  other  human  being  alive  or  dead. 

Follow  her  trail  and  it  runs  to  strange  and  incongruous  corners  of  the 
earth.  It  runs  through  palaces  and  prisons,  through  colonies  of  untouchables 
and  enclosures  fenced  off  for  lepers,  along  battlefields  at  moments  when  lives 
are  being  extinguished.  It  descends  dank  shelters  in  the  vaults  of  a  burning  city. 
It  treads  in  and  out  of  agonized  masses  swarming  along  parched  Indian  roads  in 
the  terrible  sun.  It  finds  her  sitting  at  the  tables  of  kings,  princes  and  conquerors, 
and  it  takes  her  where  she  sees  and  touches  humanity  deeply  and  intimately. 
Yet  of  all  the  traces  of  her  presence  remaining  along  the  trail,  those  of  her 
kindness  and  sympathy  are  the  most  vividly  remembered. 

In  Singapore  a  British  woman  who  had  worked  as  a  coolie  in  an  intern¬ 
ment  camp  for  three  years  is  restored  the  children  she  had  lost  when  the  ship 
in  which  they  were  escaping  was  sunk.  A  V.C.  is  given  the  medal  ribbon  he  had 
never  been  able  to  wear.  In  a  base  hospital  in  India  a  soldier  who  had  been 
worrying  about  his  three  motherless  children  hears  from  his  vicar  that  the 
Countess  Mountbatten  of  Burma  had  called  and  that  the  children  are  going  to 
be  all  right. 

Here  and  there  the  trail  touches  unforgettable  moments — an  Indian  hos¬ 
pital  ward  festooned  with  bougainvillaea  and  the  cheering  patients  garlanding 
the  Supreme  Commander’s  wife  with  marigolds;  refugees  in  Delhi  weeping 
and  lamenting  as  they  come  to  say  goodbye;  liberated  prisoners  in  a  Siamese 
horror  camp  singing :  "She’s  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow”;  Texans  presenting  her  with 
"The  Freedom  of  Texas”  in  the  heart  of  Burma. 

The  trail  skips  over  to  Ireland,  curving  and  twisting  along  the  Sligo  roads, 
to  a  thumb  of  land  prodding  the  windy  Atlantic.  This  is  Mullaghmore,  her 
Mullaghmore,  the  fishing  community  Lord  Palmerston  established  when  he 
built  a  stone  harbour  which  is  still  intact.  Here  one  of  her  former  housemaids 
lives  by  running  a  little  hotel  for  summer  visitors.  The  woman  grows  her 
vegetables  in  a  patch  in  the  derelict  coastguard  station  which  she  has  from  the 
Board  of  Works  in  exchange  for  acting  as  caretaker.  But  the  lease  of  the  station 
is  about  to  expire,  and  she  may  have  to  close  down  as  in  a  bad  summer  the 
hotel  takings  leave  no  margin  for  purchase  of  vegetables  in  the  open  market. 
The  Countess  is  visiting  "Classiebawn”  again  after  years,  the  cottagers  hardly 
believing  it  is  the  same  Miss  Edwina  they  knew  before  the  Kaiser’s  War.  She 
hears  of  the  old  housemaid’s  anxiety  about  the  vegetable  patch.  "Mrs.  McHugh,” 

she  tells  her,  "you  can  have  the  coastguard  station.” 

What  of  the  future  of  the  Honourable  Dame  Edwina  Cynthia  Annette 
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Countess  Mountbatten  of  Burma,  C.I.,  G.B.E.,  D.C.V.O.,  or  Lady  Louis  as 
she  is  best  known  to  friends  and  colleagues  all  over  the  world,  as  she  is 
referred  to  and  addressed  by  her  secretaries  and  aides,  as  she  is  thought  of  by 
her  husband’s  former  shipmates  and  their  wives,  and  those  who  ever  served 
with  either  of  them?  That  the  pattern  of  the  future  is  set  there  can  be  no  doubt 
at  all.  If  Edwina  Mountbatten  was  uncertain  once,  she  is  certain  now,  for  her 
work  and  achievements  have  to  be  consolidated,  and  the  more  she  does  the 
more  she  finds  there  has  to  be  done.  With  each  new  task  there  are  further 
responsibilities.  Wnh  every  fresh  problem  her  horizons  are  extended. 

King  Edward  VII  could  hardly  have  imagined  such  a  life  when  he 
proposed  the  health  of  his  god-child  at  her  christening  party  at  "Broadlands” 
fifty  years  ago.  He  saw,  of  course,  that  she  had  not  been  forgotten  in  the  gifts 
of  the  good  fairies.  What  she  was  to  make  of  those  gifts  was  anybody’s  guess. 
But  there  at  "Broadlands”  he  must  have  seen  the  crest  with  Palmerston’s  famous 
motto,  "Love  and  Serve,”  the  dedication  Edwina  Mountbatten  was  to  choose 
in  her  evolution  to  complete  womanhood. 
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